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Tuis is an afterthought. It was the 
object of these papers to bring be- 
fore the reader, in associated groups, 
that numerous body of our fellow- 
countrymen who, during the unfor- 
tunate severance of Scotland from 
England, were driven to the Con- 
tinent as the only arena for their 
energies and talents; and who there 
conspicuously showed the high hon- 
our, the untiring endurance, and the 
multifarious abilities which, in a hap- 
pier age, were destined to strengthen 
and adorn the great united empire of 
which it is now the good fortune of 
Scotland to be a portion. An am- 
bassador does not, as the reader will 
see at a glance, come strictly within 
this category, since, although he 
does his duties abroad, he is not an 
adventurer seeking that employment 
and renown which his own country 
cannot afford him; he is, in reality, 
doing the work of his own country, 
and eating the bread of his own Go- 
vernment. And yet when it was 
found that, apart from their mere 
official duties, Scotsmen sometimes 
made themselves men of mark and 
influence in the-foreign countries to 
which long service had assimilated 
them, it seemed pedantic to abstain 
from associating them with others 
engaged in similar services, and reap- 

& similar fame, merely because 
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they happened to hold diplomatic 
commissions. Being thus led, in 
speaking of the foreign services of 
Scotsmen, to mention an occasional 
ambassador, it gradually impressed 
itself on the mind that there were 
large and significant characteristics 
about some men, whom, during the 
past century, Scotland contributed 
to the diplomacy of Britain; and that 
a sketch from this group might not 
unaptly continue the series of the 
Scot Abroad, as instances of the re- 
markable versatility, energy, and 
adaptation to foreign governments 
and habits, inherited by our country- 
men of a later generation from the 
very spirit that led those of the 
earlier and less fortunate age to seek 
their fortunes in other lands. The 
skilful and enterprising diplomatist 
of the eighteenth century was in fact 
the historical descendant of the 
wandering scholar or military ad- 
venturer of the seventeenth. 

Our general notions of an English 
ambassador are—a portly member of 
the higher nobility, who can afford 
to spend a few thousands of his own 
besides his official salary ; who opens 
the most spacious hotel, presides over 
the best table, and keeps the finest 
horses known at the Court to which 
he is accredited. He acts as guar- 
dian to a few well-connected. at- 
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tachés, is munificently hospitable to 
all well-recommended fellow-country- 
men, and keeps up, in every osten- 
sible form, the national dignity. The 
nobility of England have well sup- 
ported such a character, nor, as 
many names taken from the higher 
degrees of the English peerage can 
testify, have these children of luxury 
and grandeur been wanting to them- 
selves and to the nation at the times 
when doubt and danger have unex- 
pectedly come to interrupt the easy 
roll of their diplomatic progress. 

But we all know that in many in- 
stances in our history, the serene 
isolation from difficulty and danger 
—the sacredness of the person and 
the other attributes with which 
Wicquefart, Puffendorf, and Grotius 
surround the ambassador—have been 
mere fictions; that his position has 
been avowedly one of doubt, danger, 
and difficulty, to which he has been 
sent, not for his wealth, or rank, or 

rsonal dignity of demeanour, but 
or his hardy habits, the coolness of 
his head, and the steady promptness 
of his courage. And when such a 
working ambassador has been sent 
to bully or restrain some great ag- 
gressive power—to help on some 
feeble state struggling into conse- 
quence under British influence— 
we shall be apt to discover that an 
adventurous Scot is found to serve the 
purpose of the minister of the day. 

Whether what we had already oc- 
casion to say of Sir William Lockhart 
be or be not remembered by the 
reader, it will not be deemed super- 
fluous to bestow a few more sen- 
tences on one who has, on high autho- 
rity, been pronounced worthy of a 
separate biography. Sir William 
went over in 1656 as ambassador 
from the republic to the Court of 
France, and his principal function 
was to make the influence of Crom- 
well supreme at the Cabinet of Paris, 
and crush any efforts to co-operate 
with the exiled children of Charles I. 
If we speak of him as one who did 
his service well, we are not to be held 
as embarked in any of the great 
political questions arising out of the 
Civil Wars. He had served King 


Charles, and probably would have 
preferred the service of a King 
that of a Protector. 
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Sir Mathew Hale; Monk, and many 
others, he saw that if he were to serve 
his country it must be under that 
country’s government such as he 
found it. Clarendon tells us that “ he 
was received with great solemnity, 
and was a man of great address in 
treaty, and had a marvellous credit 
and power with the Cardinal Maza- 
rin.” His negotiations may be Ty 
completely traced through the fift 

and sixth volumes of Thurloe’s State 
Papers. It was part of the policy of the 
Cardinal that Cromwell’s ambassador 
should at all events be received with 
distinguished courtesy on his touch- 
ing the shore of France. Lock- 
hart describes his landing at Dieppe 
on the 24th of April, and his 
reception by the Governor. “He 
said that he had commands from 
the Duke of Longueville to re- 
ceive me with as much respect as 
possibly he could; that all English- 
men were likewise welcome to this 
port, but more especially a person 
coming from his Highness the Lord 
Protector, qualified with a publio 
character; and that he did very 
much rejoice it was his good fortune 
to be the first to have an opportunity 
to testify to me the readiness of the 
French nation to express the good 
correspondence and amity they de- 
sire to hold with England. With 
these and several other the like dis 
courses he did entertain me till we 
came to my lodging (to which there 
had been a great difficulty of access, 
through the multitude of people who 
flocked out to see me land, with great 
acclamations in their mouths of wel- 
come, and desires that God might 
preserve me and mine from all dan- 
ger, had not the Governor’s servants 
made way for my passage.)” The 
ovation accompanied him to the foot 
of the throne, and did not stop there. 
But Lockhart had gone not to be 
covered with honours and distino- 
tions, but to do business, and that of 
a very serious kind. The continued 
distinctions received by him, espe 
cially when they were driven to the 
length of compelling him in the ser- 
vice of his country to attend balls 
“on the Lord’s day,” irritated in- 
stead of conciliating him, and he 
soon suspected that these profuse 
distinctions and kindnesses were 
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heaped on him to stifle his utterance. 
But both from temper and sagacity 
he was eminently a man not to be 
trifled with. | ‘Remember he is a 
courtier and Italian,” is the policy 
toward Mazarin which he impressed 
on others and praetised himself. He 
allowed the minister no repose. On 
the 28th of June we find him writ- 
ing: All my late addresses to his 
Eminence for audience have brought 
me no other return but delays and 
new promises which are paid in no 
better coin but that of renewed ex- 
cuses;” and on the 24th July; “ It 
seems the Court here will spend so 
much time in resolving what to do 
next that they will lose all oppor- 
tunity of doing anything, and I am 
even wearied out with their delays 
and excuses.” 

At length he got his opportunity, 
and employed it to some purpose. 
Though he finally devoted himself to 
the promotion of national interests, 
his first efforts were in favour of a 
poor and persecuted people ;—it was 
by his bold diplomacy that Britain 
was enabled to stretch out a helping 
hand to the Protestants of Piedmont. 
When he passed from this matter to 
the more immediate relations of 
France and England, the French 
had nothing of a practical na- 
ture to propose. No matter;— 
Lockhart himself had a proposition 
of a very specific character. The 
Protector was ready to aid France 
in her war with Spain for a considera- 
tion. A French army under Turenne 
with an English auxiliary force. would 
take Mardyke and Dunkirk from the 
Spaniards, and these acquisitions 
should be given over to the Protec- 
tor. The Cardinal was staggered by 
the distinctness and greatness of the 
demand. Compromising offers were 
made for a division of the spoil, but 
the ambassador was obstinate. These 
two fortified towns were what the 
Protector especially demanded, and 
France must let him have them, or 
look to it. Even after a concession 


of Lockhart’s demand, one difficulty 
following another intercepted its ful- 
filment. - Turenne, whom Lockhart 
claimed as the right man for the 
work, “did absolutely refuse to un- 
dertake the siege of Dunkirk,” but 
To the ques- 


was brought to reason. 
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tion who should command the Eng- 
lish on the occasion, there was a 
simple and immediate answer—Lock- 
hart undertook it himself, and he 
seems to have done so in the convic- 
tion that no other person could be 
trusted to play out any part of the 
game with the wily Italian. At 
length, in the words of Clarendon, 
after “such lively instances with the 
Cardinal and complaints of their 
breach of faith, and some menaces 
that his master knew where to find a 
more punctual friend,” an allied 
army under Turenne and Lockhart 
besieged Dunkirk. The French ap- 
pear to have sent at first ten thousand 
men. Lockhart’s force numbered 
six thousand, and it was remarked 
that none of them were the country- 
men of the commander, who were in 
use to serve with the French, but all 
were Englishmen, acting for the 
time in alliance with their old here- 
ditary foes, “their natural enemies.” 
It is extremely curious, after history’s 
latest chapter, to peruse even the 
dull official records of a siege, in 
which Frenchmen and Englishmen 
fought side by side almost exactly 
two hundred years ago. It is, for 
instance, incidentally curious to find 
in Lockhart’s despatches such an 
appreciation of the prowess of his 
allies, as they have rarely received 
from a British pen until the Russian 
war. Ina common attack made by 
the French and English each on the 
counterscarp opposite to their own 
approach, he says that “the French, 
at their lodging upon their point of 
the counterscarp, were discovered to 
our men that were lodged upon the 
fort Leon—ours was not so; and to 
give your Lordship a true account of 
what passed I must say the French 
made the better lodgement, though 
that we made stood us dearer than 
theirs did them; howsoever, I thank 
God for it, both goes on reasonable 
well now; for when we came short 
of them in the night, we made up by 
working in the day. The seamen, 
from whom I expected much, did 
nothing extraordinary; and indeed 
our peoplé wanted several things 
that would have contributed to their 
cheerful going through with their 
business, for which I could not pre- 
vail, though twice or thrice I impor- 
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tuned M. Turenne about it. I am 
this day preparing a battery and 
platform for our mortar pieces,” &ec. 
And so it was in 1658 as in 1856; 
the English soldier is deficient in 
many things needful to his achieve- 
ments, but one thing he always has 
and gives freely, his own blood; and 
he makes his lodgement as effectually 
as his better provided ally, though it 
costs him dearer. Lockhart’s own 
letters convey unmistakable evidence 
that he wasa vigilant purveyor. “If 
eight hundred or one thousand beds 
could be sent, it would be a great 
accommodation to our soldiers, of 
whom a great many sicken daily.” 
Again, “ We have not here one bit 
of coals; the soldiers cannot be re- 
strained from burning the deal-boards 
that are in their houses; to send 
them a few coals will save his High- 
ness treble their price in boards.” 
There is much solicitude about the 
supply of hay, as to which Lockhart 
distrusts the French promises. ‘“ The 
Cardinal promised to send me an 
express from England to-morrow, 
who shall see the hay shipped, and 
will bring a list of such provisions as 
they will need,-and bills of exchange 
upon London to pay for them; but 
that must not be trusted to, for the 
Cardinal being ready to depart, he is 
so pressed with multiplicity of busi- 
ness, as seldom he remembers any- 
thing save justin the moment he is 
spoke to. So that if this express do 
not come I must beseech your Lord- 
ship to take care that the hay be at 
Mardyke by the first of May, new 
style, and I must beg the same thing 
for the recruits.” The next demand 
is for three ministers, who are to 
have £180 a year each, which he 
thinks is encouragement enough to 
any honest man who hath zeal for 
his Master’s service and he is of 
opinion that “ the popish priests who 
go a-begging to vend their errors 
will rise up in judgment against our 
ministers, who cannot be yet per- 
suaded, even upon reasonable terms, 
to preach the glad tidings of salva- 
tion to their poor countrymen, who 
have some longing after the ordi- 
nances of God.” 

After the fashion of the period, his 
piety is minutely dovetailed into his 
practical sagacity. “There is one 
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part,” he says, “of the general of 
ammunition that I must speak parti- 
cularly to, and that is hand-grenades. 
I know they have not been much 
used in our English war, but I can 
assure your Lordship—and my former 
opinion is confirmed by my present 
experience—that nothing can be more 
essential either as to attack or de- 
fence; and if you have not any con- 
siderable number of these shells in 
store two or three thousand can be 
bought in Holland, till you can pro- 
vide more at your iron-works. A 
soldier, with half-a-score grenades in 
his scrip, looks like a David, before 
whom a Goliah, though armed, can- 
not stand.” And continuing his de- 
tailed criticism on garrison stores, he 
says all signifies little if there be not 
sufficient tools and material for tem- 
porary fortification; ‘and I can 
yeckon nothing on this head so mate- 
rial as palisadoes; it’s one of the 
best magazines can be in garrison ; 
and he that hath men and store of 
them may dispose of every inch of 
ground under the command of his 
cannon, and the spirit which must 
move and inform this confused and 
great body composed of a great 
many more individuals than I can 
at present muster up, must be money ; 
which, es Solomon saith, under the 
protection and blessing of God, will 
answer all things.” 

On the 3d of June there was 4 
great battle—Condé, Don John of 
Austria and the exiled Duke of York 
heading an attack to relieve the gar- 
rison, on the besiegers’ army led by 
Turenne and Lockhart. This brought 
on a battle, eminent in the French 
histories as the battle of the Dunes, 
because it was fought among the 
long range of sandhills eastward of 
Dunkirk. It is seldom recognised in 
history as one of the battles from 
which England derives honour. Yet 
the contemporary French accounts— 
of which Sismondi provides a good 
abridgment—describe the sanguinary 
and obstinate nature of the conflict 
on the fortified ridge of the principal 
sandhill -stormed by the English, 
who there began the battle, and 
astonished both their Spanish op- 
ponents and their French allies, by 
the resolute and persevering ob- 
stinacy with which they struggled 
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through the natural difficulties in 
the ascent of a sandhill, and fought 
at the summit, when they should 
have been exhausted with their 
labours. The allies were victorious ; 
and as the official report says, “the 
French acknowledge to our nation 
the honour of this victory.” “As to 
the siege of Dunkirk,” says Lord 
Fauconberg, writing to Thurloe, “ by 
the little discourse I have had with 
the Duke de Crequi, Chevalier Gra- 
mont, and others, I find they infi- 
nitely esteem my Lord Lockhart for 
his courage, care, and enduring the 
fatigue beyond all men they ever 
saw.” 

On the 25th of June, Lockhart 
writes conclusively, in that godly 
style which had become official 
among the Cromwellian generals: 
“ By the goodness of God your ser- 
vant is now master of Dunkirk—and 
indeed it is a much better place than 
I could have imagined—blessed be 
God for His great mercy; and the 
Lord continue his protection to his 
Highness, and His countenance to all 
his other undertakings.” But final 
success only renewed the diplomatic 
disputes with the ally, who acted as 
if the acquisition were common to 
both nations. Lockhart met this claim 
in the face, and extracted from the 
Cardinal an acknowledgment that 
“His Highness (the Protector) had 
the only title to all that can be 
claimed of jurisdiction over the town, 
as Prince and Sovereign, and that he 
slone hath right to all the powers, 
profits, and emoluments, that were 
due to any of their former princes.” 

It is picturesquely told, in Kennet’s 
History, how one morning Cromwell 
sent suddenly to desire the presence 
of the French ambassador at White- 
hall, where he was upbraided with 
the treachery of his master, in having 
given secret instructions to Turenne 
“to keep Dunkirk from the English- 
man if he could.” The ambassador, 
with truth, protested his innocence 
and his ignorance, “upon which,” 
we are told, “Cromwell, pulling a 
ir out of his pocket, ‘ Here,’ sa 

e, ‘is the copy of the Cardinal’s 
order; and I desire you to dispatch 
immediately an express to let him 
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know that I am not to be imposed 
upon; and that if he deliver not u 
the keys of the town of Dunki 
within an hour after it shall be taken, 
tell him I'll come in person and de- 
mand them at the gates of Paris.’ ”* 
This is one of the Mephistopheles 
stories which frightened our great- 
grandfathers into superstitious fancies 
about the ubiquity of Old Noll. Whe 
ther there is any truth in it or not, 
it is pretty certain, from the docu- 
mentary evidence, that Lockhart put 
the matter right at his own hand. 

Indeed, few men have better ex- 
emplified the household precept that 
he who would have a thing done 
well should do it himself. That there 
might be no question about the vigi- 
lance and sagacity of the besieging 
general, the Ambassador, as we have 
seen, took that office on himself. 
After the place was taken and a 
governor was required, he took that 
office also. He wrote to Thurloe a 
long anxious letter about the proper 
person to appoint as fort-major, and 
about the difficulty of finding a 
deputy-governor who should act for 
the governor if he fell ill, or had 
important calls élsewhere; but he 
seems never to have supposed it an 
open question, that any one could be 
governor of the new acquisition but 
he who had been the means of ac- 
quiring it. 

Since the fall of Calais, England 
had possessed no spot of earth on 
the European continent, and the 
government of a provinee, which 
might possibly be the nucleus of 
further British acquisitions, was an 
important matter. khart reported 
to Secretary Thurloe administrative 
arrangements to which few in the 
a day would object. He says 

e considers himself bound to “ re- 
serve to the inhabitants the enjoy- 
ment of their property, the liberty of 
their conscience, and the administra- 
tion of justice according to their 
usual laws and customs, in all matters 
of difference between man and man. 
This,” he continues to say, “is all 
his Highness is bound to by his treaty 
with France; which being just in 
itself, I make it my study that all 
their privileges of this nature be in- 





* Complete History, iii. 208. 
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violably preserved—and, in so doing, 
give full satisfaction both to the 
magistrates and inhabitants.” <A 
body of “ Jesuites, Capauchins, and 
Recollects,” troubled him with diffi- 
culties about the oath to reveal all 
plots against the supremacy of the 
Protectorate, and its inconsistence 
with the privileges of the Confes- 
sional. But they found themselves 
in honest hands, and gave little an- 
noyance. In the Governor’s practice 
the soldier and the gentleman got 
the better of the Puritan. He kept 
his bargain apparently both in letter 
and in spirit, and the Romish priests 
could not be safer, for all temporal 
purposes, than in the hands of their 
honest religious enemy. 

At the treaty of the Pyrenees, to 
which Charles II. came as a humble 
suppliant, Lockhart was _ received 
with high distinction as the repre- 
sentative of a great European 
power. But the times were soon to 
change, and it was to be seen who 
should revolve with the wheel and 
who should remain steadily anchor- 
ed to their own fixed principles, 
None came better forth from the 
revolution of the Restoration than 
Lockhart. Disregarding self-interest, 
and those abstract questions about 
monarchy and republicanism which 
can be so easily bent to the service 
of self-interest, he threw himself on 
the simple code of military fidelity. 
Dunkirk was the place where Charles 
desired to meet his friends; and 
Lockhart, by receiving him there, 
might have rivalled Monk in his 
claims on the monarchy. But he 
answered with brief simplicity that 
he had been trusted with the fortress 
by the republic, and he would hold 
it for the republic; and the joyful 
band of royalists had to seek a less 
convenient place of assemblage at 
Breda. Hume, who says that Lock- 
hart was nowise averse to the king’s 
service, and that he resisted very 
urgent persuasions, says rather cha- 
racteristically : ‘“ This scruple, though 
on the present occurrence it ap- 
proaches towards superstition, it is 
difficult for us entirely to condemn.” 
There were, according to Clarendon, 
other overtures which he probably 
had still less hesitation in rejecting. 
It would have been extremely con- 
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venient to France to have got pos- 
session of Mardyke and Dunkirk in 
the mélée of the Restoration: “ certain 
it is,” says Clarendon, “that at the 
same time that he refused to treat 
with the King he refused to accept 
the great offers made to him by the 
Cardinal, who had a high esteem for 
him, and offered to make him Mar- 
shal of France, with great appoint- 
ments of pensions and other emolu- 
ments, if he would deliver Dunkirk 
and Mardyke into the hands of 
France; all which overtures he re- 
jected.” And yet, strangely enough, 
it had been better for the subsequent 
honour of England if he had acceded 
to them, 

His opinions and his early training 
inclining him to royalty, he resolved 
to lead the life of a quiet loyal sub- 
ject. Le began to teach his country- 
men the English method of agri- 
culture, but afterwards settled in 
Huntingdonshire, apparently to be 
far away from the wretched disputes 
which were tearing his own country. 
Proffers were made to him by the 
revolutionary party; if we may take 
Burnet’s authority, Algernon Sydney 
himself took pains to secure the co- 
operation of one whose courage was 
so valuable, and whose adherence to 
the cause of the Commonwealth had 
been so tenacious. All their prof- 
fers, however, were quietly but stead- 
ily rejected. This honesty had the 
good fortune, rare in that age, not 
to go nnrewarded. He was employ- 
ed at the Courts of Brandenburg 
and Nuremburg at the time when 
King Charles entered on his cele- 
brated secret alliance with Louis 
XIV. for the destruction of Holland. 
It is said that he suspected his 
mission to be virtually, though not 
avowedly, subservient to this al- 
liance; and Burnet attributes his 
broken health, and his death a few 
years afterwards, to his mortification 
on this discovery. It is perhaps 
scarcely consistent with this suppo- 
sition, that he was soon afterwards 
sent as King Charles’s ambassador 
to Paris. Again, as in the days of 
Dunkirk, he showed his high spirit 
as a public man, and his determina- 
tion that the honour of England 
should not suffer in his hands. Two 
characteristic anecdotes have been 
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reserved of this mission.  Accord- 
ing to one, he resolved to put down 
a practice of the French privateers 
in seizing English merchant vessels, 
and obtaining condemnation of them 
as Dutch vessels sailing under a 
fraudulent flag. Such a seizure had 
just been made, and the vessel lay 
at Dunkirk. Lockhart went to 
Court for an audience, and demand- 
ed her release. But the claim of 
the British Government was dis- 
avowed to the French ambassador 
at the recommendation of Pepys, 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, who 
said merchants were all rogues, and 
the British Government admitted 
the prize to be fair. A very black 
charge stands against the most can- 
did and amusing of diarists, and it is 
said that he had actually an interest 
in the French privateer, which was 
built out of British navy stores pur- 
loined by him. It is very unlikely 
that Lockhart knew anything about 
such malicious gossip—he knew 
only that the majesty of England 
was insulted in his person, and he 
begged to be recalled if his own 
Court declined to support him in 
the position he had taken up. The 
Court of England did support him, 
and the vessel was restored. Another 
story of his last mission to France 
we must give in the words of 
Burnet :— 

* Lockhart had a French Popish 
servant who was dying, and sent 
for the sacrament, upon which it 
was brought, with the procession 
ordinary in such cases. Lockhart, 
hearing of this, ordered his gates to 
be shut ; and upon that many were 
inflamed, and were running to force 
his gates; but he ordered all his 
family to stand to their arms, and 
if any force was offered to fire. 
There was a great noise made of this, 
but no force was offered. He re- 
solved to complain first, and so 
went to Oourt and _ expestulated 
upon it. He said his house was his 
master’s house, and here a public tri- 
umph was attempted on his mas- 
ter’s religion, and affronts were 
offered him; he said, if a priest had 
brought the sacrament privately he 
would have connived at it, but he 
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asked reparation for so pubiic an 
injury. The King of France seemed 
to be highly displeased at this, calli 

it the greatest indignity that 
ever been done to his God during 
his reign. Yet the point did not 
bear arguing; so Lockhart said no- 
thing to that. When Lockhart went 
from hk*m, Pomponne followed hi 
sent after him by the king, and tol 
him he would force the king to suffer 
none of his subjects to serve him. 
He answered he -would order his 
coachman to drive tho quicker to 
Paris to prevent that, and left Pom- 
ponne to guess the meaning. 
soon as he came to his house he 
ordered all his French servants to 
be immediately paid off and dis- 
missed. The Court of England was 
forced to justify him in all this mat- 
ter. A public letter of thanks was 
written to him upon it; and the 
Court of France thought fit to digest 
it; but the French King looked on 
him ever after with great coldness, if 
not with aversion.” * 

He died at his post as English 
Ambassador to the Court of France, 
in the year 1675. The only portrait 
of Lockhart we ever happen to have 
seen is in Harding’s Biographical 
Mirror. Though, like the other en- 
gravings in that curious book, a 
meagre stipple, the attention of a 
casual inspector is sure to be ar- 
rested by the fine forehead, the full 
expressive eyes, the haughty intel- 
lectual lip, and a general air of 
handsome grandeur, which would 
remind one of the portraits of Marl- 
borough, were there not more can- 
dour and earnestness in the expres- 
sion. 

Lockhart, when he was sent by 
Charles II. to the Court of France, 
represented England only; Scotland, 
though still a separate nation, with 
separate and even hostile interests, 
was too poor to have an ambassador 
of her own. The next diplomatist 
we shall call up represented the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain ; 
and it is curious enough that, after 
the lapse of half a century, durin 
which the power of Louis XIV. h 
waxed and waned, we find the story 
of Dunkirk taken up and continued by 
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a Scottish diplomatist. The lament- 
able transaction by which the fortress 
was sold to France is only too well 
known. The great Vauban soon 
afterwards expounded his system of 
fortification, which, by inexhaustible 
flanking works, was to render any 
swamp impregnable, if sufficient 
money and skill were expended on 
_ it. Colbert, whom we have found 
boasting of his Scottish descent, re- 
solved to employ the great resources 
of France in raising a fortress at 
every extremity of the scattered em- 
pire of Louis. Besides the states it 

ad absorbed in central Europe, it 
had a footing in Hindostan; and in 
the New World it bid fair for pre- 
eminence. Quebec, and the other 
Canadian forts, with the vast desert- 
ed ruins still visible in Nova Scotia, 
are remnants of the great works 
which, by fortifying the extremity 
of her frontier, seemed to be the 
steps by which France was gradu- 
ally marching to the dominion of the 
world. If the distant extremities 
were protected by works so costly, 
those opposite to the State which 
rivalled France and domineered over 
the sea, were of course still more 
elaborately fortified. The works at 
Dunkirk became the wonder of the 
day; and topographical writers 
luxuriate in the description of the 
ten bastions—the half-moons— 
the great circumvallation of sand- 
mounds, and the ship canal, uniting 
to form the Sebastopol of a hundred 
and fifty years ago. It was built to 
command the Channel, by affording 
an impregnable refuge to the fleets 
and the privateers of France. It was 
the natural resource of a nation un- 
able to cope with us on sea, but 
strong on shore, to have places of 
refuge for her ships—a policy indeed 
so sound, that in the late war it saved 
for Russia all that she preserved of 
her marine force. The fortifications 
of Dunkirk were an object of strong 
alarm to Britain. At the treaty of 
Utrecht, while many more conspicu- 
ous advantages were abandoned by 
Britain, the destruction of these 
works was demanded and conceded. 
But it was believed that the French 
were again warily re-constructing 
them, and Lord Stair was sent to 


Paris to insist that the works should 
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be stopped. Old age had crept on 
the Grand Monarch, accompanied by 
many humiliations, but this seemed 
the worst of all, that he should be 
controlled in the operation of ordi- 
nary public works, as if he were a 
sharp tenant on a building lease, who 
desired to overreach his landlord. 
Yet too many incidents in his bril- 
liant history show that his observance 
of treaties was only to be relied on 
when he did not dare to violate 
them. Stair insisted on the works 
being stopped. The Ambassador's 
pertinacity was extremely irritati 
to Louis. He became petulant an 
querulous; said he had heretofore 
ruled the affairs of his own do- 
minions,—sometimes those of others, 
—and was he to be controlled in 
the execution of certain canal and 
harbour works, calculated for the 
benefit of his poor subjects? But 
the Ambassador was firm; there 
were many other shapes in which 
works beneficial to the subjects of 
France might be carried out; these 
had the unfortunate effect of giving 
alarm to the merchants of England, 
and they were contrary to treaty— 
they must be abandoned. Louis 
sulkily yielded, leaving certain in- 
completed works to bear testimony 
against the rigidity of British -diplo- 
macy. Perhaps the precedent may 
be of use. 

It was the fortune of Lord Stair’s 
embassy to exercise a considerable 
influence over the destinies of France. 
He was instrumental in the establish- 
ment of the Duke of Orleans as 
Regent. Louis XIV., in the ful- 
ness of his divine right, had settled 
the government of the kingdom by 
bequest. His will was set aside by 
the Parliament of Paris. It was 
thought that the States-General— 
which was the nearest parallel to a 
parliament in the British sense of 
the term—should have been summon- 
ed on such an occasion, and that the 
adjustment should not have been 
left to a mere executive or official 
body like the Parliament of Paris. 
In truth, however, it was like many 
other events in French history—a 
coup executed by the Duke of Orleans 
in the plenitude of his influence. 
Lord Stair was conspicuously present 
in one of the lanterns, or enthroned 
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seats, and it was said by some of the 
contemporary annalists that this was 
suggested by the Abbé Dubois, for 
the purpose of proclaiming the support 
of Britain to the claims of the Duke. 
The assertion of some annalists of 
the period, that the Duke carried 
his point by intimidation, and that he 
brought with him an overwhelming 
armed force, is contradicted flatly by 
Voltaire, who says he was present,— 
that there was no more than the 
usual ceremonial display of military 
force, and that the Duke took his 
place as one who held it by etiquette 
and natural right. 

By some writers, the influence 
which Stair exercised on this occa- 
sion has been carried far beyond the 
bounds of mere ceremonial counte- 
nance. It is said that, as the re- 
presentative of the house of Han- 
over, which superseded the house of 
Stewart, he whispered into the ear 
of the ambitious Duke that it would 
be the interest of the new line of 
British monarchs to countenance a 
new line of French monarchs, which 
the junior branch of the house of 
Bourbon might begin in the person 
of the Duke himself. There is no 
doubt that the Duke often consulted 
Stair; that the British Ambassador 
had a greater influence with him 
than the old French party liked. It 
is curious to connect the accounts 
rendered by men who died before the 
first Revolution of the advice given 
by the Ambassador, with the career of 
Egalité, and with the actual posses- 
sion of the Crown of France for 
eighteen years by Louis Philippe, the 
grandson of the Regent. 

Stair had disagreeable duties to per- 
form. He represented that first govern- 
ment of the Hanover dynasty which, 
by its jealous severity towards its 
parliamentary opponents, created the 
Jacobite insurrection. He was enabled 
to provide his government with infor- 
mation which, had they been active, 
might have enabled them to put 
down the attempt without either the 
soldier or the hangman. His pre- 
cautionary warnings would have 
been a more agreeable duty had they 
‘been more successful, but the duty 
that remained was eminently un- 
leasant. Knowing that the Cheva- 
er was going to pass through 
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France on his way to Scotland, he 
demanded that the French Govern- 
ment should intercept him. He ob- 
tained an order from his friend the 
new-made Regent; but as Sismondi 
says, “ Contades, chargé de cet ordre, 
etoit bien résolu & ne pas trouver 
éelui qu’il cherchoit.” Stair knew 
this very well, and made his own 
arrangements through a man named 
Douglas to catch the Prince, but 
the emissary and his followers were 
baffled by the dexterity of a mai- 
tresse de poste, and the Chevalier, 
after trying several points in vain, 
reached Dunkirk, where he was pro- 
bably all the more easily enabled to 
embark from the dismantling and 
abandonment of the fortifications, 
which his pursuer had so rigidly 
carried out. After the failure of the 
Chevalier’s enterprise, the disagree- 
able duties had to beresumed. There 
can surely be nothing more uncon- 
genial to a fair and generous mind 
than to drive a fallen exile from his 
chosen place of retreat,—and yet 
sometimes this must be done. To 
France the possession of the exiled 
British Court was the ssion of 
a political weapon, by which Britain 
might at any time be threatened, or 
if need be, wounded. It was a wea- 
pon which the rulers of France used 
entirely for present objects,—and 
who shall blame them? Without 
committing some great crime, it was 
impossible to prevent foreign nations 
from including the cause of the exiled 
Stewarts in their game. But it was 
possible to keep the exiles at a dis- 
tance from those courts with which 
their immediate connection was 
chiefly dangerous. It was the first 
point of all—the most important, yet 
the most difficult to be attained, that 
they should not remain within the 
soil of France. Such was the de- 
mand, and the Regent was obliged 
to comply. ; 

No doubt throughout the tone of 
Lord Stair’s embassy there is a cha- 
racter of haughtiness and harshness 
not immediately reconcilable with 
the character earned by that ambas- 
sador, of having exceeded the most 
courtly Frenchman of his day in po- 
lished suavity and thorough know- 
ledge of court etiquette. But he had 
an object before him which, under 
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whatever suavity it was varnished, 
could not be accomplished without 
the fortiter in re. He had to bring 
Britain up to a par, in European con- 
sideration, with the position which 
the victories and fame of the Great 
Louis had achieved for France, and 
the task was all the more arduous, 
since the opportunity of accomplish- 
ing it, so signally afforded by Marl- 
borough’s victories, had been lost at 
the Treaty of Utrecht. Britain owes 
him a good deal. He gave her diplo- 
macy that manly tone which, when 
in proper hands, separates it entirely 
from the trickery of the Italian school. 
He taught practically that, at the 
conference table, Britain must trust, 
not to skilful evasion, or happy du- 
biety of tone, but to her own strength, 
and the just moderation with which 
it is used. He tanght that the true 
spirit of British diplomacy was plainly 
to ask what the country demanded, 
and to obtain fulfilment of that de- 
mand, neither abating it because the 
opponent is found to be strong, nor 
increasing it because he is found to 
be weak. 

The French disliked him cordially. 
In the success with which he exacted 
the fulfilment of offensive demands, 
they saw the humiliation of their own 
rulers. Many offensive stories were 
mixed with hisname. It was the fate 
of Britain at that time to have two 
representatives abroad whose ances- 
tral names were associated with a 
great political crime still fresh in 
men’s minds, and well known wher- 
ever there were any adherents of the 
Stewarts—the massacre of Glencoe. 
Lord Glenorchy, the representative of 
tl® ferocious Breadalbane, was Am- 
bassador first to Denmark, and after- 
wards to Russia. Lord Stair was the 
son of the politic instigator of this 
Highland vengeance. Gloating over 
such a precedent, some letter-writers 
of the day accused Stair of what 
surely it is safe to call a crime that 
no British ambassador could be guilty 
of—a design to assassinate the Che- 
valier. To show the spirit that was 
in his blood, a story was invented 
how an ancestor—called, in ignorance 
of the family name, Sir George Stair— 
had, from sheer love of a bloody gra- 
tification of his vengeanee, obtained 
the privilege of acting the part of the 
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masked executioner who beheaded 
Charles I. But, assailed as he was by 
a powerful French combination, it was 
the lot of the man who had bullied 
Louis XIV., and bent the Regent to 
his will, to fall before the predomi- 
nance of an Edinburgh silversmith. 
He was recalled because, as we have 
seen, he would not recommend himself 
to the countenance of John Law. 

We drop the curtain on these con- 
tests of two great powers, and the 
reader will be so good as to suppose it 
raised in the humbler Court of Den- 
mark, and the remote Palace of Fre- 
dericksberg, about the year 1771. The 
notorious Struensee, who, with a few 
long strides, passed from the function 
of a German village doctor to that of 
prime minister, or, more properly, dic- 
tator of Denmark, has just reached 
the climax of his meteoric ascendancy. 
He was a prodigious reformer; but it 
is useless to discuss the merit of his 
projects. If there was any nation in 
Europe at that time where the Pom- 
bals, Josephs, or Potemkins could 
take great social systems to pieces and 
reconstruct them scientifically, with- 
out mischief or danger, Denmark was 
not that nation. Nowhere was therea 
harder system of immovable unifor- 
mity and routine, protected by a 
powerful aristocratic order whose ex- 
istence depended on its being executed 
to the minutest tittle. Theold Norse 
freedom and recklessness were entirely 
gone, and everything was frozen into 
an icy permanence by the frigid in- © 
fluence which the Russian autocracy 
and bureaucracy were then exercising 
over the northern nations. But how- 
ever judicious or acceptable in them- 
selves Struensee’s reforms might have 
been, they came from a poisoned 
fountain. He was one of that most 
odious of all classes of statesmen—a 
royal favourite; and, of the two kinds 
of royal favouritism, his was by re- 
pute the more odious—the favourit- 
ism of a woman. The young Queen 
of Denmark, Caroline Matilda, the 
sister of George III., was reared in a 
Court where a princess was certainly 
not likely to imbibe profligacy; and 
it is difficult to conceive any one 
brought up under the same auspices 
as her rigid brother, becoming even 
amenable to a charge of levity. Her 
possession of remarkable beauty, 
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and great powers of fascination, are 
scarcely less easily reconcilable with 
that generation of the royal family. 
Her powers of fascination seem, how- 
ever, to be beyond a doubt. It can 
be as little doubted that she was 
wayward and indiscreet ; and indeed 
her own fainily did little to vindicate 
her fame from graver charges. If it 
were any vindication of her conduct, 
it is certain that her husband Christian 
was as contemptible and odious a 
being as ever lived in a style of pro- 
fligacy—a sort of vulgarised Darnley, 
in a single-breasted coat and pow- 
dered wig. Struensee was originally 
his own favourite, and was dragged 
by lim, with that indecorous vehe- 
mence with which weak men tug at 
their favourites, into the inmost re- 
cesses of the palace. He was highly 
educated, handsome, clever, and 
agreeable. The queen certainly liked 
him; and she had some good sub- 
stantial reasons for awarding him a 
decorous preference. He took in 
hand the charge of the young Crown 
Prince’s health, as a physician, and 
superintended the training both of 
his body and mind. A mother might 
have sympathy for all reasonable 
dispensations of kindness to such a 
person, and Struensee had claims 
perhaps of a still more touching kind, 
in being the means of reconciling the 
royal couple to each other—of exact- 
ing promises of reformation from the 
King, and pardon of his past profli- 
gacy from the poor Queen. 

It is difficult to say which of the 
three—the King, the Queen, or their 
favourite—acted the maddest part in 
the political saturnalia which fol- 
lowed. Struensee’s certainly was the 
guiding hand so far as there was 
guidance. Step by step he rose in 
political power, each step being at- 
tended by an excess of folly and pre- 
sumption. At length, when he had 
the fate of Denmark in his hands, he 
scattered to the winds at one blast 
the Old Council of State, in which the 
reprecentatives of the chief families 
of Denmark held absolute oligarchical 
rule. He transferred the power of 


government to a ministerial board 
subservient to his own bidding. It 
was scarcely consistent with human 
nature that the discharged statesmen 
should bear this act with Christian 
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meekness. At the same time the 
favourite could not so easily make 
good harvests, and abolish idle habits 
among the people, as he could dismias 
the Council. The times happened to 
be hard, and the people made com- 
mon cause with the nobles, charging 
the favourite with their calamities. 
Drank with power, he did man 
frantic and wicked things; but of 
his follies and vices, the least defen- 
sible part of his conduct was his 
treatment of the Queen. With such 
a husband as she had, and with all 
the Court against her, she unfortu- 
nately was too solely dependent on 
the favourite. He exulted in his 
strength, and proclaimed, as it were, 
his triumph in conduct which would 
have been despicable if the poor 
woman had been erring, and was 
fiendish if she were innocent. 

At length a blow was struck. The 
Queen was arrested, so were Struen- 
see and his friend Brand. The tri- 
umphant party were madder with. suc- 
cess than even the fallen favourite had 
ever been. They fiercely demanded 
blood. Struensee was at once hurled 
with Oriental precipitancy from the 
throne to the scaffold, and was exe- 
cuted with every concomitant of 
ignominy and horror. 

There is little doubt that the Queen 
would have been a victim had not a 
hand been stretehed out to save her. . 
The whole wild history was watched 
by the calm observant eye of a young 
Scot—Colonel Robert Keith, whe, 
though a novice in diplomacy, was 
deented suitable to be trusted with 
so quiet a post as the Danish mission: 
But few veteran ambassadors have 
ever been more sorely tried. Was he 
to see the sister of his Sovereign 
put to death, and if not, where were 
the means by which he could avert 
her fate? No doubt, national wars 
had often been caused by acts far 
more trifling. Philip V. of Spain had 
declared that rivers of blood: would 
not wash out an incidental slight 
thrown on his family, and he would 
not have thought thousands of lives 
unduly wasted in such a cause. But 
it was not to be concluded that Bri- 
tain would plunge into a European 
war for the fate of one person, though 
that person were a Princess. These 
were the diplomatic difficulties which 
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would surround such a question at 
the conference-table. The young 
Ambassador solved them all by an 
act of wise heroism. He was free at 
all events to sacrifice his own per- 
sonal safety in the cause. He took 
it on himself to denounce any act 
of violence to the queen as an act of 
war with England, and to strike his 
flag as one who was no longer an 
ambassador protected by the law of 
nations, but a prisoner in the hands of 
the enemies of his country. 

A little examination will show the 
disinterested wisdom of the step. If 
it proved successful, and the revolu- 
tionists spared the Queen, it would 
be for the consideration of the British 
Government whether or not they 
should punish the successfal blusterer 
for an excess of his constitutional 

owers as a British Ambassador. If 

@ were unsuccessful—if the Danish 
Cabinet defied the representative of 
Britain, and sacrificed the Queen to 
their vengeance—it was still in the 
power of the British Government to 
repudiate the act of the Ambassador, 
and be at peace with Denmark. 

The question fortunately did not 
arise in its more formidable shape. 
No’ violence beyond enforced seclu- 
sion was offered to the Queen. An 
uncertamty, which may be called un- 
satisfactory rather than mysterious, 
hangs over the subsequent intercourse 
of the two governments about her 
destination. The history of the time 
does not speak of war with Denmark 
as one of the perils of Britain, but 
the diplomaey refers to a formidable 
naval force prepared to rescue the 
Queen from the hands of her enemies. 
In the Annual Register for the year, 
there is a pretty full history of the 
revolution, followed by an account of 
the conclusion of the contest. between 
Denmark and the Dey of Algiers. 
About the position of the Queen of 
Denmark, the writer of the chronicle 
for the year speaks as one who desired 
information, but had it not to give. 
Nothing is said of an armed force 
being fitted out, yet the following 
passage of a letter from Lord Suffolk, 
the Foreign Secretary, has an air asif 
Britain had made preparations for 
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war. “The national object,” he says, 
“ of procuring the liberty of a daugh- 
ter of England, confined in Denmark 
after her connection with Denmark 
was dissolved, is now obtained. For 
this alone an armament was prepared, 
and therefore, as soon as the acqui- 
eseence of the Court of Copenhagen 
was known, the preparations were 
suspended, that the mercantile and 
marine interests of this kingdom 
might be affected no longer than 
was necessary by the expectation of 
a war. Instead of a hostile arma- 
ment, two frigates and a sloop are 
now ordered to Elsinore. One of 
them is already in the Downs, the 
others will repair thither immediately, 
and as soon as the wind permits they 
will proceed to their destination.”* 
The small force was sent as a sort of 
guard of honour to accompany the 
Queen to her place of retreat at Zell, 
known from its tragic association 
with another princess connected with 
the house of Hanover. The allusion 
to the larger force which might have 
been fitted out, but was not, may be 
suspected to have been a small di- 
plomatic expedient for imparting a 
wholesome alarm to the ruling powers 
in Denmark. 

The shape in which the acknow- 
ledgments of his Court seem to have 
been conveyed to the spirited young 
Ambassador has the same unsatisfac- 
tory mystery or uncertainty which 
characterises the whole conduct of 
the British Court in this matter. 
The anxiously awaited despatch, in 
which his conductavas to be approved 
or condemned, contained, if we may 
believe the laborious editor of his 
papers, neither approval nor condem- 
nation; but “the parcel flew open, 
and the Order of the Bath fell at his 
feet! The insignia had been enclosed 
by the King’s own hands, with a 
despatch commanding him to invest 
himself forthwith, and appear at the 
Danish Court.”t 

It had got wind among the gos- 


‘sips of the day that there was some- 


thing peculiar in the acknowledg- 
ment of Keith’s services, for Ho- 
race Walpole is found writing: “ Mr. 
Keith’s spurt in behalf of the Queen 
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has been rewarded. The red ribbon 
has been sent him, though there was 
no vacancy, with orders to put it on 
directly himself, as there is no sove- 
reign in Denmark to invest him with 
it.” <A letter from Lord Suffolk to 
the father of the new-made knight 
enlarges on the eminence of the dis- 
tinction conferred. “The dispensa- 
tion with ceremonies is carried fur- 
ther than usual;” the dependence 
of negotiations is chosen as the time 
for conferring the decoration, because 
his Majesty wishes it to be the re- 
ward of merit, independently of suc- 
cess; it is the king’s own personal 
act; and “Sir R. Keith is net to in- 
quire inte the expenses of the present 
his Majesty has made.” So the 
Secretary parades the reward, care- 
fully avoiding any reference to the 
nature of the service for which it is 
conferred. We admit that some- 
thing like an idle curiosity has led 
us into these piebald criticisms on 
the conduet of the British Govern- 
ment with reference to the history of 
Queen Matilda. When the subject 
is old enough, and the state papers 
bearing on it are freely published, we 
have no doubt that it will afford 
matter for a eurious secondary chap- 
ter in British history. 

The young knight, whose mission 
it appeared to be to revive the insti- 
tutions of ancient chivalry, by win- 
ning his spurs in the defenee of his 
liege lady, had very little romance in 
his character, but a great fand of 
Scottish shrewdness, tempered by 
honourable uprightmess, and put to 
good service by various qualifica- 
tions, in which we may fairly include 
the pen of a ready writer. His 
father, Robert Keith of Craig, in 
Kincardineshire, the country of the 
Keiths, was also a diplomatist. He 
rose from the office of Lord Stair’s 
military seeretary, to be Under Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, and after- 
wards Ambassador at Vienna and at 
St. Petersburg. Both the father and 
the son witnessed, and were more or 
less concerned in, several of the his- 
torical events marking the progress 
of the northern courts—events which, 
though they seem to have been 
buried under the more convulsive 
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revolutions of later times, are yet 
eminently deserving of careful study, 
as the organic elements out of which 
several of the States of Europe have 
grown, and from which they take 
their political character and destiny. 
The elder Keith thus describes a 
great revolution in Russia. On 
Friday, the 13th day of July, 1762, 
he had an appointment to meet the 
Emperor. It was thus interrupted : 
** About nine o’clock one of my ser- 
vants came running into my bed- 
chamber, with a frighted countenance, 
and told that there was a great 
uproar at the other end of the town; 
that the guards, having mutinied, had 
assembled, and talked of no less 
than dethroning the Emperor. He 
could tell me no other circumstances, 
nor could give me any answer to the 
only question I asked, namely, if the 
Empress was in town; but about a 
quarter of an hour after, one of the 
gentlemen of our factory came in, 
and informed me that the Empress 
was in town; that she had been de- 
elared by the guards and the other 
troops of the garrison their Empress 
and Sovereign; and that she was 
then actually at the Casansky church 
te hear mass and the Te Dewm sung .- 
on the occasion.”* The colleges of 

the empire, and all the great people, 
were pressing to take the oaths, like 
people crowding to a fashionable 
singer or a popular preacher. The 
whole affair occupied two hours, 
during which the quarter of the 
town where the English resided 
“was as quiet as if nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened; the only 
novelty to be seen was some pickets 
placed at the bridges and corners of 
the streets, and some of the horse- 
guards patrolling, in order to pre- 
serve the public tranquillity.” To 
make clean work of it, in the even- 
ing the Empress was seen marching 
forth, “‘at the head of ten or twelve 
thousand men, with a great train of 
artillery, on the road to Peterhoff, in 
order to attack the Emperor, whe- 
ther at Peterhoff or Oranienbaum ; 
and the next day, in the afternoon, 
we received the accounts of His Im- 
perial Majesty having, without strik- 
ing a stroke, surrendered his person 
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and resigned his crown.” Such was 
the installation of the Semiramis of 
the North—an event pregnant with 
great results both to Europe and 
Asia. 

A considerable number of letters 
by the elder Keith, and a far greater 
number of his son’s, are to be found 
in the two octavo volumes just re- 
ferred to. To people who are fond 
of reading old family papers in fluent 
print, without floundering through 
the blots, or stumbling over the 
crabbed cacography of the original 
manuscript, the volumes will have 
an interest; and the historian who 
gropes diligently through them, will 
find a few facts. Some of the best 
letters in the collection were ad- 
dressed to “ Sister Anne,” Mrs, Mur- 
ray Keith, a lady occupying a niche in 
literature as the Mrs. Bethune Balliol 
of Scott, who says of her, in a letter 
printed, with pardonable pride, by 
the editing relation: “I never knew 
any one whose sunset was so un- 
variably serene; and such was the 
benevolence of her disposition, that 
one almost thought time respected 
a being so amiable, and laid his hand 
upon her so gradually, that she 
reached the extremity of age, and 
the bowl was broken at the cistern 
before she experienced either the de- 
eay of her organs, or of her excellent 
intellect. The recollection of her 
virtues and her talents is now all 
that remains to us; but it will bea 
valued treasure to all who shared 
her esteem.” 

Throughout these Keith papers 
there are pleasant glimpses of a 
Scottish family of gentlefolks of the 
old school. The men, all brave and 
persevering, are scattered over the 
world, bettering the fortunes of their 
house; and raising the national cha- 
racter. The women are gentle and 
domestic, with a strong sense both 
of humour and pathos—a Scottish 
liveliness—and those profuse and 
friendly manners, said to have been 
derived from our intercourse with 
the French, which, though totally 
different from the manners of the 
English gentry, had an unmistak- 
able character of high breeding. To 
the young Ambassador it was a sad 
change to pass from his own genial 
circle into the cold routine of diplo- 
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matic life at so obdurately formalised 
a Court as that of Denmark. He 
wailed Joudly from time to time 
about his lot, after this fashion :— 

“The nonsense of etiquette has 
already thrown a stumbling-block in 
my way, by a new and, I believe, 
unprecedented regulation with re- 
spect to private audiences. But as 
I have preserved all possible respect 
towards this Court, and made my 
report with fairness and temper to 
my own, I can be under no uneasi- 
ness with regard to my share of the 
innovation and its consequences. <A 
shut or an open door—for that is the 
point—is a subject to be canvassed 
by the higher powers. My duty is 
to wait for instructions, and adhere 
to them quietly. In the mean time 
I heartily consign that old harridan 
Etiquette, with all her trumpery, to 
the lowest underling of all possible 
devils. After looking round 
me with an anxious, yet a benevolent 
eye, for anything that may be called 
a society, or even a single friend, 
male or female, I am forced to own 
to myself that there is not any hope of 
succeeding. I do not mean to asperse 
a whole nation, in which there are 
undoubtedly many worthy people; 
but such is the shyness of all those I 
have seen to each other, and _ still 
more to men of my cloth, that meet- 
ing them now and then at dinner, or 
in a public place, forms not a more 
intimate connection than that of three 
or four Dutchmen who have crossed 
in the same doit-boat at Rotterdam. 
— oP A Monsieur and Madam 
Juel are just come to town, with a 
sweet little cherub of a daughter just 
fifteen; consequently, just the very 
thing that can be turned to no earthly 
advantage by a gentleman of my 
years. These good people curtsied 
to me very politely at my presenta- 
tion; and as they are renowned for 
hospitality, I have since had the 
happiness of seeing the outside of 
their street door, which is of strong 
handsome oak, and painted yellow. 
oi aa Our week is now going to 
be parcelled out in plays and operas, 
and there will be at least a place of 
rendezvous every evening. Yet are 
we starched and demure even in our 
playhouses, for every human being 
has his or her place allotted by the 
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Book of Etiquette, and sticks to it 
during the whole performance. Those 
who are two boxes from me might as 
well be in Norway for any manner 
of communication I can have with 
them. My little Juel is within five 
seats of being as great a lady as Ma- 
dame de Blosset; and as I squat 
next to Madame L’Ambassadrice, I 
can, at least twice in an evening, see 
the tip of my cherub’s nose. Were 
she to marry into the third class of 
grandees, I should see no more of 
her during my stay in Denmark. .It 
is really ridiculous to see how the 
world is parcelled out here into no 
less than nine classes, six of whom I 
must never encounter without hor- 
ror. Yet my opera-glass tells me that 
numbers eight and nine beat us all 
hollow as to flesh and blood.’”* 

Sir Robert’s next embassy was to 
Vienna, and it will show that diplo- 
macy had done little to convention- 
alise his British feelings, to give a 
few sentences expressing his sensa- 
tions on hearing of the American 
revolutionary war. He writes from 
Vienna, on the 5th of February 1775: 
“JT think next post will bring me 
a handsome sheet of daylight into 
American matters, which to me are 
hitherto all murk and mystery. I 
am out of all patience with the six 
hundred congresses of as many Ame- 
rican villages, and I long to hear old 
Mother England hold to them the 
language of affectionate authority 
and dignified firmness.. I would not 
hurt a hair of their crazy heads if I 
could help it; but I would enforce 
the laws with temper and modera- 
tion, in order to impress upon their 
memories the first salutary lesson of 
filial obedience. . . . The fero- 
cious miscreants who inhabit the 
outskirts of our eolonies in America 
maybe guilty of ail the erimes you 
ascribe to them, without their affect- 
ing my opinions concerning the bulk 
of the community, and I'll tell you 
why; because when I buy a large 
piece of broadeloth, and convince 
myself by a thorough examination 
that it it is well spun, well woven and 
warm and durable through nine-tenths 
of the web, I don’t value it a pin the 
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less because it has been fretted and 
moth-eaten within two inches of the 
selvage. I love mankind and our 
own home-spun part of it from the 
bottom of my heart; and it would 
be a pretty thing indeed if a fellow 
like me, who has his Suffolks, his 
Chamiers, his Drummonds, his Camp- 
bells, and his Conways to boast of, 
should lay thorns upon his own pil- 
low, because there are thieves and 
piek-pockets in the purlieus of St. 
Giles."+ 

Sir Robert Keith is one of the 
many Scotsmen who saw Frederick 
the Great, and left notes of their 
impressions of one whom it was so 
interesting to have seen. Fritz might 
have supposed that Scotsmen formed 
the greater portion of the inhabitants 


_ of Britain, and that the predominating 


name among the Scots was Keith, or 
Kite, as it was pronounced in Prussia. 
There were the two Roberts, the 
father and son—the Earl Marischal 
of Scotland, whom he made Governor 
of Neuchatel, and his own field-mar- 
shal. There was a Kite connected 
with Frederick’s youthful attetnpt 
to escape from his father’s frantic 
tyranny. He is sometimes confounded 
with the Hatt who was executed for 
his share in the attempt, and b 
others he is naturally identified wi 
Marshal Keith. It is easy, from 
chronological evidence, to show that 
he was a different man, but we are 
unable farther to identify him. 

As intimately as with any of the 
Scotsmen in his own employment was 
Frederick connected with the British 
Ambassador Sir Alexander Mitchell, 
of the Mitchells of Thainston in 
Aberdeenshire. Frederick talked 
speculative republicanism and specu- 
lative virtue to him; and when the 
Scotsman seemed to show a danger- 
ous inclination for putting the specu- 
lative virtues into a practical shape, 
he could say: “I have no doubt of 
your good and honourable sentiments, 
my dear Mr. Mitchell. I could wish 
that everybody thought in the same 
manner: the world would be all the 
happier for it, and men more vir- 
tuous.”’} 

In his never-perused Epistle on 





* Memoirs, &c., vol. i. pp. 220, 221. 


$+ Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell. 
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the Origin of Evil, he could speak of 
«Mon cher Mitchell ” as 


“Ministre vertueux d'un peuple dont les lois 
Ont 4 leur sage frein assujetti les Rois.” 


He is said to have wept—whether 
sincerely or not—as he saw Mitchell’s 
funeral procession pass. And he 
might well have been sincere, for he 
was under many obligations to the 
Scot. As we have seen some of his 
countrymen sent abroad to intimi- 
date aggressive powers, so Mitchell 
was sent to cheer and to -help a 
struggling cause with which Britain 
had more sympathy than it was ex- 
ient for her rulers to show. And 

e did his mission bravely and 
honourably. A life more at variance 
with the placid luxurious ease of an 
embassy to some great court cannot 
weil be conceived. It was a mission in- 
deed, not to a court, but to a camp. 
In critical times Mitchell was ever 
resent. Whether when abandoned 
y the world, and seemingly by Pro- 
vidence, Frederick sat in his old coat, 
in a dirty hovel writing French 
poetry, or stood exulting over the 
wondrous fiekl of Rosbach—Mit- 
ehell was at his side, not a cold diplo- 


matist watching and reporting, but. 


a friend and champion, -sharing his 
dangers and helping him to overcome 
them. He is even now and then 
actually under fire; then he makes a 
narrow escape from capture, because, 
in his eagerness to join his royal 
friend, he passes too near the enemy’s 
lines. At another time he has to 
endure the hardships of a disastrous 
march, want of food included. “The 
Prussian camp,” he says, “is no place 
of pleasure. Neither convenience 
nor luxury dwell here. You are 
well provided with everything, if you 
bring it along with you. | find I 
must inerease my equipage or starve. 
All my family are like spectres. . 

. . Pray let me know if my long 
letter of the 21st was intelligible. It 
cost me mueh labour. I was twelve 
hours on horseback in one day. I 
understand nothing by description. 
I must see:it, and therefore I fear 
-what-I -write:is not intelligible.” 


We wonder if any other Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs ever received from 
his own ambassador, such a hint as 
the following, written on the 28th of 
August 1757, to Lord Holderness, 
and explaining sufficiently the junc- 
ture to which it refers ? 

“England is cheated and minis- 
ters duped by Hanover. What a 
pitiful figure will they make in Eu- 
rope! The most notorious breach of 
faith has been wantonly committed 
to support a weak, ill-judged, and in- 
effectual measure. You know what 
has happened. Why was not the 
King of Prussia previously consulted ? 
I can answer with my head he would 
have yielded to any reasonable pro-. 
position for the safety of Hanover. ; 
What will posterity say of an ad-j 
ministration that made the treaty of'4 
Westminster for the safety of Hano- 
ver, and suffered the Hanover minis- 
ters to say openly that they have no 
treaty with the King of Prussia, nay, 
have suffered them to betray that 
prince who has risked his all to save 
them, and whose misfortunes are 
owing to his generosity and good 
faith? . . . . Let us have done 
with negotiating. After what has 
happened, no man will trust us. I 
know not how to look the King of 
Prussia in the face; and honour, my 
lord, is not to be purchased with 
money.”* 

Fo one by whom he was backed in 
this fashion, Frederick might well 
afford a little license of remonstrance 
and sarcasm. Mitchell was celebrated 
for the broad strong censures which he 
often levelled against the King’s acts 
of cruelty and aggression, and there 
is no doubt that Frederick stood in 
awe of his honest observing eye. He 
could be sarcastic and epigrammatic 
too, and one of his retorts has been 
often repeated. Discussing the dis- 
aster of Port-Mahon, Mitchell re- 
marked in a manner not congenial 
with the usual conversation of Sans 
Souci, that Britain must place her 
trust in God. The King was not 
aware that Britain had such an ally. 
“ He is the only ally,” said Mitchell, 
“who requires no subsidies from us.” 





* Memoirs, vol. i, pp. 268-269, 
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“JOHN BULL” 


Is the name of a certain Hamburg 
steamer, not very young or very fast, 
but in many respects partaking of 
the character of the typical gentle- 
man whose name she bears. For 
instance, she is not very elegant ex- 
ternally, but very well furnished 
internally. She does not allow eat- 
ting and sleeping in the same saloon ; 
but there is a comfortable, airy, self- 
respecting dormitory below, where 
those who are not rolled out of their 
sleep by the excess of the motion 
may be bound in it by a gentle rock- 
ing till late in the morning. It is 
the best thing, and the only thing, 
one can do on a voyage which is at 
all rough, to sleep through it. Lands- 
men may boast as they will of their 
being proof against that which by 
the Greeks was first called nausea. 
The strongest of them have just a 
little headache, which prevents their 
eating and drinking, except for bra- 
vado, and is fatal to thought, action, 
and conversation, except upon the 
circumstances of the weather, and 
is, in fact, productive of a state of 
ennui the most poignant that human 
nature can conceive. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that “John Bull” 
is not a screw—his, or rather her, 
namesake never was—(we never, by 
the way, could see how a ship, being 
feminine, could be consistently chris- 
tened by a he-name): and “John 
Bull” is a conservative, and therefore 
she sticks to his paddle-boxes, or 
rather, his paddle-boxes to him; and 
with the wind on one beam, but fa- 
vourable, blowing from the W.W.N., 
“John” has an ugly trick of rolling 
over to windward, as if he had been 
half-seas-over over-night. We can- 
not avoid the confusion, or the mas- 
culine gender, for the idea of John 
Bull in -crinoline is inexpressibly 
ridiculous. Well, this rolling to 
windward is the consummation of 
the state of negative nausea before 
described. We cannot eat, hardly 
scarcely think, and we won- 

er how the captain can stand on 

that inclined plane of a deck without 
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slipping. Has he feet fashioned 
like those of flies, or shoes whose 
soles act as air-pumps, like those 
leathern suckers by which school- 
boys lift stones? There are some 
situations in life which seem, like 
dull sermons, especially calculated to 
preach patience. This is perhaps 
the moral of a rough Voyage, as in+ 
deed of most of the rough passages 
of life. What a mystery our old 
watch is! we have had it these many 
years, and yet it never played us 
such a trick before. It seems to 
have stopped, and yet is unmistak- 
ably ticking, like a bankrupt who 
manages somehow to get credit. 
And this is the second morning; 
and eighteen hours of this stringent 
apathy are promised us before we 
pass Heligoland,' and get into smooth 
water at the mouth of the Elbe. 
Nevertheless, there is not the slight- 
est real reason for complaint;which 
gu makes the matter worse. 
e are making ten good knots an 
hour; we are in a good old ship, 
which, for all her rolling, never gets 
her head under water, although the 
foamy crests of these green moun- 
tains seem to avoid breaking over 
her by a miracle; we are commanded 
by a sailor who has grown grey in 
the service of Neptune—a gentleman, 
too, who has a kind word for every- 
body, excellently described by a 
French passenger as “un homme 
trés respectable,” which has a much 
higher signification in French than 
“a highly respectable party.” After 
a time we get used to the situation, 
and instead of standing ive by 
the funnel, take “John Bull” by 
the horns, and venture to walk the 
quarter-deck, which appears to have 
the worst of the motion, and some- 
times seems lifted at a dizzy height 
above the sea, as if it were afraid of 
it—sometimes nestling down into it, 
as if it liked it. But time wears on _ 
in spite of that feeling of time stand- 
ing still, which we can compare to 
nothing but illness in conval 
when the doctor has found out 
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taken away the pretty book under 


“ the pillows with the old man’s head 


on it. Time wears on, nevertheless, 
and a change for the better takes 
place ; the ship is put directly before 
the wind as we round the islands 
off Holland; and then an agreeable 
feeling ensues of being borne along 
on the back of a runaway elephant, 
with plenty of room before him. The 
sunshine breaks out, and the great 
dull waves sparkle into the loveliest 
sea-green. Dinner, though its appa- 
ratus is kept in its place with diffi- 
culty, is a grand nepenthe. The sun 
goes down as he can only go down 
in the North; for Byron never wrote 
greater nonsense than when he said, 
“Not as in northern climes, obscurely 
bright.” 
We are in smooth water and the 
mouth of the Elbe. We go to bed 
in delicious twilight, and wake up, 
we can hardly say next morning, 
when there is no night worth speak- 
ing of. It is impossible, however 
early one is, to be up with the mid- 
summer sun, even in the latitude of 
Hull, because at that season only 
Phebus lies down with his clothes 
on outside his bed, and neglects his 
toilette, unless just a few minutes’ 
bathe in the sea can be held to con- 
stitute one. If people only knew 
what.a lovely time five o’clock in the 
morning often is, they would intro- 
duce a little irregularity into their 
habits—a siesta, for instance—to see 
it oftener. As for getting up regu- 
larly at five or four o’clock, that is 
slavery only to be endured under the 
stern necessity of working for bread 
at such hours. In the north of 
Europe, a sleep of two hours, after a 
mid-day dinner, enables one to see 
many beautiful sunsets and sun- 
risings ; and nothing is lost by losing 
the lazy afternoon; and a cup of 
coffee after the siesta will give the 
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feeling of a second morning on the 
same day. 

After a rough passage of two days, 
nothing can be more agreeable or 
less wearisome than the remaining 
fifty miles or so up the river. The 
morning is lovely, and so tranquil 
that every item of the tackling of the 
miscellaneous craft in the Elbe, often 
highly picturesque, is doubled in the 
water; they are in all sorts of posi- 
tions, trying to get on or get off, and 
making shifts to take advantage of 
every breath of air. We arrive at 
Altona, but are obliged to wait for 
boats to take us off: if there had 
been cattle on board, we should have 
been brought alongside the quay. 
Even so, in the Thames, we were only 
allowed to get on board after a hag- 
gling with those exaggerated aquatic 
abusers, the London watermen. The 
General Steam Navigation Company 
might surely be more accommodat- 
ing, for we must acquit excellent 
Captain —— of any share of the 
blame—at least if we can form a judg- 
ment from his general urbanity to 
the passengers. One of the redeem- 
ing circumstances of the voyage was 
the fact of our having on board se- 
veral jolly skippers; the face of one 
of whom, from its radiant good-hu- 
mour, was in itself a feast to behold. 
It rose in the morning from its rock- 
ing cradle as fresh and rosy as the 
sun, and shone through the day as 
brightly, and went to bed at night as 
serenely. We guessed him an Aber- 
donian, for he spoke English with a 
strong northern accent, but he was in 
reality a Hamburger who had lived 
much in Scotland. <A kind of slang 
blessing, “Bleiben Sie gesund,” was 
ever on his lips; and this appears to 
be a sort of Hamburg shibboleth, by 
which the citizens of that Hanseatie 
town recognise one another on foreign 


ground, 


HAMBURG, 


as all men know, is vastly improved 
since the fire. The Alster lake ro- 
flects the faces of brilliant, large- 
windowed, luxurious houses, and the 


— at the shop-windows appears 
second to none in the world, whether 


the wares are really very various and 
showy, or whether they are displayed 
by the disposition of the streets to 
better advantage. The swans swim- 


ming about the square Alster, and over 
the bright. reflections of the houses, 
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give an air of great security to the 
place. An under-waiter tried to cheat 
us in the change at an hotel, no mat- 
ter what its name. It is always a 
useful precaution in Germany to set- 
tle the bill either with the landlord 
or the Oberkellner, who is responsible 
for the character of the house. There 
is a swimming-bath in the outer 
Alster, the colour of the water in 
which is not very tempting. A na- 
tive assured us that it was the softest 
water in the world. The worst thing 
@bout Hamburgh is its coinage, the 
standard of which bears the medieval 


ALTONA 


The second-class carriages are like 
those otherwhere in Germany, most 
luxurious, with spring-cushions, and 
little boxes at the side for the ashes 
of smokers, which Horace could 
scarcely have alluded to when he 
— of the “favillam vatis amici.” 

ut the ancients burnt their friends 
for want of tobacco to burn instead. 
We have no objections to the stop- 
pages of ten minutes at almost every 
station. They enable us to see the 
country, and-the odd dresses of the 
fresh-coloured Holstein women, who 
proffer delicious strawberries for 
sale, and a number of other good 
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name of a mark; while it degrades 
the shilling by coining it in copper, 
as if to insult us purse proud-Britons. 
Over the Danish frontier, at Altona, 
we find another currency, and marks 
of a different value, a circumstance 
very puzzling. Surely a single town, 
Hanseatic or ndét, has no right to a 
currency of its own. This is one of 
the — annoyances connected 
with om, that it takes liberties 
with its neighbours. A respectable 
Hamburger is rather a man of marks 
than a man of mark. We take the 
railfrom - 


TO KIEL. 


things, at the most moderate prices. 
The country is mostly an uninterest- 
ing brown marsh, a slightly inflated 
Holland, with rather more of culti- 
vation, until we get near Kiel, when 
it breaks into a multitude of very 

retty steep little round hills, undu- 
lating, not with the long swell of the 
ocean, but the short waves of an in- 
land lake. These hills are rather 
pillowy than billowy. Kiel harbour 
is built on a pretty little creek; we 
find there a screw steamer waiting 
to take us to a with the 
Scriptural name o 


RHODA. 


She is commanded by an officer in 
the Danish navy, very courteous, but, 
as becomes a man holding a coummis- 
sion, somewhat dignified and re- 
served. The internal arrangements 
are luxury itself, for we are the only 
passengers. And here we confess the 
plural number occasions a difficulty, 
for half of the we is a merchant-cap- 
tain who cannot speak English. The 
other railway passengers are all gone 
to Corséer by another boat, to save 
themselves a few hours at sea, by 
taking the rail from thence to Copen- 
hagen. It is like being on board a 
yacht. Theseais perfection; smooth, 
with a good working breeze on the 
beam, the screw-boat lies down like 
a schooner, and glides. Truly, if the 
funnel could only be superseded, and 


the smoke consumed, these vessels 





would, in appearance, be perfection. 
But the “spectakel,” as the German 
calls it, which the motion of the 
screw makes at the stern, is anything 
but pleasant, and we could well wis 
the best cabin removed from the 
place of honour. After a sound- 
sleep we rise to find the breeze fresh- 
ening and the sea covered with sails, 
like “wild swans in their flight, 
every rag of canvass being spread. 
We are also carrying every sail. Our 
vessel goes swiftly through the 
water, like an undemonstrative and 
practised swimmer, not a 
splutter like a paddle-boat. Old 
sailors object to the screw principle, 
that the screw may be broken 
falling suddenly when the vessel i: 
lifted by a sea: but paddle-floats are 
also able to derangement, and ascrew 





| 
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sails so well, that her being disabled 
as a steamer is of less consequence. 
They also say, that in spite of the 
greater surface presented to the wind, 
the paddle-boats work better with a 
head-wind. We cannot judge, but 
know that experience is prejudiced 
against novelties, and-have no doubt 
in our youth that similar objections 
‘were made against the use of steam 
at all in navigation. In an artistic 
point of view, sailing vessels are cer- 
tainly even yet to be generally pre- 
ferred, and yet we have seen very 
grand pictures made of steamers in a 
storm going against the wind, by the 
Sketcher and others. There is a 
grandeur in their struggle with those 
elements, against which sails are 
pose. We pass in the grey of a 
ovely morning, the pretty island of 
Falster, and soon afterwards see in 
the distance the white faces of the 
cliffs of Méen, topped with a vegeta- 
tion which looks like dark hair upon 
them. They remind us of parts of 
the Isle of Wight, especially those 
where the chalk cliffs are broken by 
gullies. This island has been named 
the Switzerland of Denmark, but 
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these pretty cliffs cannot rise to more 
than five hundred feet, and therefore, 
as in the Saxon Switzerland, and 
most other spurious Switzerlands we 
have heard of, the analogy must be 
very slight. It would be truth to 
call Moen the Danish Isle of Wight. 


As the day wears on, the wind heads 


us, and freshens into a gale from the 
north-west, the stormy quarter in 
these regions. All our sail must 
come in, and all the vessels in sight 
are taking the same _ precaution 
against squalls. What is the matter® 
with that smart go-ahead_yakishly- 
built Yankee coming out of the 
Sound? There is a small steamer in 
attendance on him. Let us ask the 
Captain. Jonathan has had his jib- 
boom carried away, after paying the 
Sound-dues under protest, and earry- 
ing all his sail by way of cutting a 
dash through the Sound, where there 
are plenty of spectators. He did it 
to be seen of men, and it serves him 
right. Copenhagen is in sight; but 
in order to get at it, we must round 
the Trekroner battery, which we be- 
lieve gave Nelson some trouble. 


COPENHAGEN, 


An Englishman must approach the 
Danish capital with mixed feelings. 
If it was not the very brightest scene 
of Nelson’s glory, it yielded him at 
least his most hardly-earned triumph. 
He who does not admire the Danes 
as a nation, has no feeling for real 

atriotism or real heroism. The 
injuries of those days inflicted by 
England still rankle in the memory 
of the Danes. In Nelson’s day 
Britannia ruled the waves with a 
vengeance; and that very right of 
searching neutral vessels, which was 
so placidly conceded in the late war, 
bronght on the first attack on Copen- 
hagen. The second, under Lord Cath- 
cart, was justifiable on the ground 
of the imperious necessity of the 
case. We feared lest Napoleon should 

t Denmark’s fleet to invade Eng- 

d, and so we tore it from the 
hands of the Danes, and kept it in 
ourown., The affair was man 
so harshly, that we drove Denmark 
into the arms of France, and then 


punished her by taking away Ner- 


way, and giving it to Sweden in lieu 
of Finland, which the wily Berna- 
dotte passed on to the still more wily 
Alexander of Russia. We have been 
punished for this jobbing of our 
fathers, by the late Russian war. 
Denmark and Sweden are now two 
crippled third-rate states, instead of 
being, as they ought to be, strong bar- 
riers against the Colossus of the north. 
Norway is not dissatisfied with the 
change, as she preserves a haughty 
independence, but an independence 
little favourable to combined national 
action. The best thing that could hap- 
pen now, would be for the three Scan- 
dinavian states to form an offensive 
and defensive alliance, and to provide 
that, in case of either of the lines of 
kings becoming -extinct, the other 
line should succeed to both. . There 
are jealousies and national antipa- 
thies to be overcome, the strength of 
which we perhaps are not in a posi- 
tion to understand. A second union 
of Calmar is an idea the most popular 
in Sweden, but this is probably be- 
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cause the Swedes think that they 


will be the chief gainers. We can-~ 


not suppose that the difficulties of 
effecting union are greater than those 
that existed in the case of England 
and Scotland, and it is absurd that 
such considerations should be allow- 
ed to weigh against a position which, 
unless they are rendered safe by a 
permanent alliance of the Western 
Powers, places the Scandinavian 
states at the mercy of Russia. But 
whatever the Danes may think of us, 
it is hard for us not to admire the 
Danes. Not only on two occasions 
have they defied our military strength, 
and fought out the battle to the last ; 
but on the late revolutionary fever, 
subsequent on the events of 1848, 
they remained as a nation unshaken 
in their loyalty, and drew the sword 
for king and country, daring to set at 
defiance what seemed at one time the 
gigantic power of united Germany. 
And although the fortune of war did 
not smile upon them in their native 
element so much as on that of the en- 
emy, as far as the contest lay in their 
power they came out of it gloriously, 
and like true descendants of the Vi- 
kings. There are still true hearts and 
strong hands in the little nation; 
and as far as we can see, considering 
the length of its duration, there is 
not much that is “ rotten in the state 
of Denmark.” And Denmark excels 
in arts as well as in arms. There 
is no nation in Europe, we believe, 
which for its size, produces so many 
good and fair artists, to judge by 
those met with in the artists’ coteries 
at Rome. And no nation is there, 
as far as we know, where education 
stands higher or is more generally 
diffused. 

Such reflections entertain us as we 
round the Trekroner battery. We are 
just in time for the tabledhéte at 
the Pheenix Hotel, and are introduced 
to it by the young landlord himself, 
who speaks several languages, and is 
unsurpassed in attention to his poly- 
glot guests. The table being full, 


we are placed in the post of honour 
at his side, and invited to take a 
glass of port from his special bottle: 
A Russian officer, who has served in 
Finland during the late war, is seated 
near, and a conversation on its events 
is estublished on the most amicable 
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footing. Nearly all the nations of 
Europe are represented; and in a 
Norwegian party opposite is a young 
lady of singular beauty from Christi- 
ania. Placed at too great a distance 
for conversation, a beauty or two at 
judicious intervals in a table-Phédte 
company produces the same orna- 
mental and esthetic effect that do 
well-placed bouquets of flowers. There 
is no mediumbetween the table-Phite 
and the snug dinner of six or eight, 
or even fewer real friends. our 
dinner-party of twenty we have in 
horror. It is a pain to the host, 
and no pleasure to the guest. Feed- 
ing is the only thing he can do at it, 
and this he can do quite as well with- 
out the trouble of dressing, for to 
effect this minor object it is quite 
sufficient that the meat be drest. 
The first thing to be done on enter- 
ing a strange town is to get a general 
notion of the bearings of the streets. 
This is no difficult matter in Copen- 
hagen, because it abounds in land- 
marks, though generally built on a 
level. Three of these are very con- 
spicuous—a corkscrew tower, round 
the outside of which a staircase winds 
to the top, seen dimly over the Nar- 
boni; the tower of the Bourse, made 
of twisted dragons, near the centre 
of the town; and the famous old 
round tower, up which a carriage- 
road winds on an inclined plane to 
the top. In some parts the urs 
penetrate the city, and make it pic- 
turesque with many-coloured and 
strange-shaped craft, giving it the 
appearance of a Belgian town, but 
not to such a degree that the water 
appears to have got the better of the 
land in it. The scarlet flag of Den- 
mark, with the plain white cross on 
it, is an excellent object for carrying 
off the distance, to use the slang of 
painters. The general aspect of the 
streets is somewhat heavy from the 
undemonstrativeness of the sh® win- 
dows, which resemble private dwell- 
ing-house windows, and seem made 
to hide their best wares, as Turkish 
beauties do their choicest charms 
behind veils or blinds. The streets 
are paved with uncomfortable round 
stones, but tesselated into these are 
two lines of granite, on which the 
people are bribed by the comparative 
comfort into walking—an excellent 
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arrangement for preventing jostling 
and keeping the two streams of pas- 


_sengers apart, so that when it rains 


their umbrellas do not confound their 
drippings. Saturday evening passes 
in a succession of showers, which only 
allow us to get dbout by rushing from 


VOR FRUE 


the Nétre Dame of Copenhagen, but 
resembling the Parisian cathedral in 
little more than its name, for it is 
built in the style of a Roman basilica 
rather than in that of a medieval 
church. Its exterior is not beautiful, 
but the effect of the interior is solemn 
and striking, with none of that thea- 
trical gandiness which detracts from 
the general aspect of the interiors of 


__ such churches in Rome itself. The 


church is a shrine of sacred statues 
—the chefs-d’euvre of Thorwaldsen. 
The Twelve Apostles are ranged down 


_ each side, all fine and characteristic 


figures; but the master-figure is that 


“occupying the shrine over the altar 


—the figure of their divine Master, 
spreading out His hands as if in the 
act of blessing His twelve chosen as 
well as all comers tothe church. No 
priestly blessing seems needed at the 
end of the service, for the great High 


_ Priest of Christians appears to dis- 


miss the congregation. No human 
genius has perhaps ever imagined or 
e material of stone 
@ countenance more expressive of the 
idea of the Redeemer. Thorwaldsen 
is indeed the Raffaelle of sculptors. 
In front of the Christ is a kneeling 
angel holding the baptismal font. 


_In application to that sacrament, the 


Divine figure appears to receive to 
Himself those who are placed in the 
hands of the angel. We wait till the 
sermon is ended, and then witness 
the administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. @Over those kneeling at His table 
again the figure of Christ appears to 
shed blessing. Then are brought for- 
ward infants for baptism; one after 
another they come out of the vestry, 
until we have counted seventeen, each 
with its sponsors and attendants. 
The clergyman goes round repeat- 
ing a form of words to each sepa- 
rately, and crossing them, and then 
proceeds to the baptism itself. The 
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the porte cochére of one house to that 
of another. Sunday is a fine day. 
The general rule is to keep the shops 
shut, though, as a few are open, there 
appears to be no law to enforee it. 

e go to that shrine of the genius of 
Thorwaldsen, the 


KIRKE, 


water exhales a steam, and there- 
fore we judge it to have been 
warmed—a custom we must suppose 
to have originated in consequence of 
the rigour of the northern winter. 
But all this time a bride and her 
elect have been waiting to be married, 
in front of the seats, exposed to the 
cross-fire of some hundred scrutinis- 
ing looks. The bride has the wreath 
and veil of the Germans, and looks 
much prettier and more bridal in 
them than the best bonnet could 
make her. We do not wait to see 
the figure with expanded arms bless 
the marriage ceremony, as it did the 
Lord’s Supper and the baptism. 


‘The Lutheran service, as conducted 


in Denmark, appears a strange mix- 
ture of Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
ceremonial. The clergyman wears 
the Puritan ruff as in Holland, but 
puts on at different times of the ser- 
vice most gorgeous dresses, and while 
blessing the elements, shows his back 
to the ouongregation with an em- 
broidered cross on it, in the orthodox 
manner of exalted churchmen. He 
is a good-looking man, but the ex- 
quisite beauty of Thorwaldsen’s angel 
makeshis face appear quite plain while 
he is standing by it. 

From Our Lady’s Church we pass 
to a church hard by, where the ser- 
vice is in German.. We believe it 
was the old Court church. The ser- 
mon is an excellent one, preached on 
the text of the unjust steward. 
Wishing to get a view of the town, 
we walk across to the church with 
the corkscrew tower, which we men- 
tioned as one of the landmarks of 
Copenhagen. This is the Vor Frel- 
ser’s Kirke, “the Church of Our 


. Redeemer,” in the island of Amager, 


an old Dutch settlement. We can 
find no cicerone, and as the service 
is going on, appear not likely to find 
one. We hear magnificent organ- 
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tones, and yet not so novel in their 
effect as those in the Vor Frue Kirke, 
part of the communion-service of 
which consisted in a series of celes- 
tial echoes, which came apparently 
from a chorus of cherubims nestling 
in the clouds above the entrance. 
We mount an internal stair, appa- 
rently leading to the external spiral 
one. It is very dark; a door opens, 
and forth from it issue a body of the 
rettiest little spirits imaginable. 
e have put our foot into the Sun- 
day school To compare innocent 
things with hurtful, they swarm 
round us as if we had roused a 
wasps’ nest, blushing with health 
and excitement. They are all little 
girls of from six to twelve years of 
age, rosy-cheeked and bright-eyed, 
not one of them decidedly plain, and 
some very pretty, dressed in a pretty 
uniform, with their hair enclosed in 
brown silk nets. They think us 
great fun, and tell us over and over 
in in Danish that a certain 

a little farther up is locked up, and 
the key is not to be had antil a cer- 
tain hour for love or money. But 
John Bull is obstinate, and upward 
we climb to the interdicted door. 
First one of the fairies follows us, 
then two, and at last we find we 
have the whole of fairy land at our 
heels. Furtive looks are cast back- 
ward to see if the governess is com- 
ing. The door will not open, and we 
get a pretty good view from a win- 
dow, and then come down again. 
They must be shaken hands with, 
all round, with a “ Fawel” to each 
separately. What delight they show 
as we divide amongst them a few small 
outlandish coins; and we give away 
our change and jose our hearts to all 
in common, and each in particular. 
Little children are indeed, whether 
in Denmark er elsewhere, especially 
little girls, as Jean Paul beautifully 
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dger we peep into several gardens 


calls them, the flowers of the human 
world. After the table-Phite, which 
takes place here at the steady ances- 
tral hour of three, we take an omni- 
bus to Fredericsborg Castle, a royal 
residence in the environs. There is 
some pretty park in the 
grounds, and as it stands on a hill— 
the only one worthy of the name in 
the neighbourhood—there are fine 
views over the city, the island of Zea- 
land and the Sound; but it is rather 
a melancholy place for a pleasure-gar- 
den, which isits present purpose. An 
abandoned home of kings—abandon- 
ed partly, we believe, on account of 
horrid t ies enacted there—it 
was used in the time of the cholera as 
a sanitarium, and the really pretty 
walks have been suffered to fall into 
the greatest disorder. It is just the 
place where, in its darker avenues, 
and towards nightfall, one might ex- 
pect to meet ghosts drest in garbs of 
the olden time. On our way back 
voted 
to popular amusement. This people 
seems very easy to amuse. Machines 
for trials of skill and strength; cen- 
trifagal railways acted on by horses 
buried in a subterranean cider-mill, 
seem to form the staple article of 
attraction. The best of these gardens 
is called Tivoli—not from any real 
resemblance to that place of rocks 
and rills, as it is on flat ground. In 
addition to the attractions of the 
other places, there is an undulating 
imitation of a Russian mountain— 
much such 4 one as may be seen about 
Paris—and a pantomime in an open- 
air theatre. There are to be fire- 
works after dark, but darkness is so 
long in coming here that we really 
cannot lose supper to wait for them; 
an to-morrow we: have lionising be- 
fore us, not the least fatiguing of 
human oceupations. 


THE CHRISTIANBORG PALACE 


is far superior to that of Bueking- 
ham, but this is not much to say in 
its praise. It eontains a pictare- 
gallery, which is open to the public 
at certain hours om certain days. 
The old masters are tiresome unless 
they are very good, and we cannot 
aay there are many good pictures here. 


The personal appearanee of Potiphar’s 
wife, as we enter the first hall, by 
Oarlo Cignani, enhanees the merit of 
the Jewish Patriareh, but does not 
inerease, we fear, in many minds, the 
qempathy for him. Albano, that 
pleasant painter of aerial cupids, has 
a charming picture of Galathea. Bu- 
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bens is well illustrated by the “ Judg- 
ment of Solomon,” and Vandyke 
by a Holy Family. Jordaens, too, 
has in one case deserted his sumptu- 
ous subjects to paint our Saviour re- 
eeiving the little children. But he 
is of the earth earthy to the last. 
Bakhuysen beats the English (on 
canvass) in a battle with the Duteh. 
The British lion in those days was 
not much of-a painter. For fear of 
our being indueed to copy the cata- 
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logue, we pass to the really national 
part, the gallery by Danish artists. 
Most of these are very creditable; 


-we remark many; and mention two 


in particular—a view of Capri in 
morning-light, by Christian Kebke, 
who appears to have died a few years 
ago; and a winter landseape by Rehde, 
with a sunbeam in the foreground. 
The modern Danes seem to have 
much improved on. their aneestors in 
their conceptions of art. 


THE BOURSE, 


surmounted by its tower of twisted 
dragons, is @ mest strange old build- 
ing, and contains within itself a whole 
town of shops. But there isa strange 
and overpowering odour of wild beasts 
within, which would appear to render 
it scarcely fit for the habitation of 
man. We try to get into the Palace 
of Rosenborg. This is done with due 
formalities. -We are a large party, 
and mean to divide the expense of a 
large fee amongst, us. But whether 
it was that. the aneient custode was 
frightened by our black ecommis- 
sionnaire, or whether he was really 
hors de combat, a message came to 
say that he was in bed, tired, and 
could not get up, the hour being two 
in the afternoon, ashe had shown two 
parties over the place before. So, 
from necessity, we vote Rosenborg 
not worth seeing. But whatever 
Rosenborg may be, the gallery of 
Northern Antiquities decidedly is so. 


This is a rich repertory of the ex- 
ternal history of Denmark, beginning 
long before Hamlet was born, with 
the flint-stones of which the fathers 
of their sea-kings made their first 
weapons, down to the complicated 
ae of the later middle age. 

othing can be ‘conceived more in- 
dicative of the inherent pugnacity of 
man, than that he should have taken 
the excessive trouble of fashioning 

nts into arrows and spear-heads. 
One of these most striking relics 
here, in every sense, is a highly- 
spirited wood-carving of St. George 
and the Dragon as large as life. The 
dragon has got one of his claws fixed 
im the breast of the horse, and we 
tremble for the consequenees. We 
pass from this collection of curious 
ugliness and illustrated history of 
barbarism to the acme of ecivilisa- 
tion, that temple of the beautiful 
entitled, 


THORWALDSEN’S MUSEUM. 


This building gives to the whole 
region of Copenhagen in which it 
stands a kind of Athenian aspeet. 
We will not pzetend to critieise the 
building itself, only to observe that 
it seems calculated to display the 
treasures of art within it to the best 
possible advantage, by giving each 
singly, or in company with a few 
others of the same size, a kind of 
separate shrine, whieh preserves its 
proportions. from suffering by juxta- 
position with others The general 
eharaeter of the architecture is Egyp- 
tian, and a freseo procession runs 
round the outside, in whieh is re- 
presented the triumphal reception of 
the artist whom kings delighted to 


honour, When he came home from 
his long stay at Rome to his beloved 
Denmark, where he is evidently con- 
sidered the one great man. His 
grave is in the central court, and 
it forms a rose-bed. Wedo notknow 
how far we should be supported by 
the opinion of the tastefal in con- 
sidering Thorwaldsen as the greatest 
sculptor that has ever lived. He 
has added to the perfect symmetry 
of Grecian forms a celestial loveli- 
ness of expression which it never 
entered into the hearts. of the Greeks 
to conceive. He is the true Pro- 
metheus who has stolen the fire from 
heaven to animate the marble. As &@ 
sculptor of sacred subjects he stands 
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quite alone, and he invests with 
sacredness the profane. His “ Venus 
Holding the Apple of Paris” has all 
the purity of an Eve, and the confusion 
of ideas which might thence ensue 
is the only possible objection which 
could be made to this inimitable 
statue. Who was Thorwaldsen? 
We find in Murray’s Guide-book, 
“ Albert Thorwaldsen was the son 
of a poor ship-carpenter from Ice- 
land, and was born at Copenhagen 
in 1770.” Iceland, that strange 
land of wonders, to whose coasts 
no steamers ply, fitly sent forth from 
her snowy and volcanic fires this 
prince of artists, who could kindle 
a burning life in the snowy marble; 
and the multitude of his productions 
is miraculous. He must have lived 
and died in one long devotion to art, 
himself the ideal of the inspired 
artist. And yet he was by no means 
a recluse, but the idol of social life at 
home and abroad. He died with the 
suddenness of a lamp extinguished by 
the wind, in his 74th year, 1844. All 
of Thorwaldsen’s works are collected 
in this gallery, either in the original 
marble or in casts taken from them. 
Amongst others is seen a cast of that 
statue of Lord Byron, which we be- 
lieve the artist sent as a present to 
the English nation from admiration 
of the genius of the poet. The Eng- 
lish nation, rather ungraciously to 
the artist, canvassed the merits of 
the poet as a man, and Lord Byron 
was refused a place in Westminster 
Abbey and elsewhere, to be received 
at last into the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The arrange- 
ment of the smaller works of art, in 
being placed in separate compart- 
ments, adds greatly to their effect. 
These compartments, which resemble 
the Pompeian rooms at the Syden- 
ham Palace, are coloured so as to 
show off the marble, and strung 
on a corridor which runs round 
the upper part of the quadrila- 
teral building. The peculiar quality 
of each of Thorwaldsen’s works 
seems to be that it exactly expresses 
the idea it represents, and neither 


more nor less. For instance, his “ In-" 


dian Dancing-girl” is like the genius 
of dance itself, exquisitely graceful, 
but graceful in that she seems filled 
With the faculty of dancing, while the 
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statue is suggestive of no other idea. 
Even so do the little cupids on the 
favourite bas-reliefs of the artist ex- 
press at once tenderness and roguery, 
and no more. In this the conception 
of- the sculptor is more eclectic than 
when he is copying a living person- 
age. A living person is a combination 
of expressions; here he seizes, ideal- 
ises, and personifies a single expres- 
sion. And in this, we may suppose, 
consists the highest poetry of sculp- 
ture. Powers’s “Greek Slave” is a 
very fine young woman, and nothing 
more; so is Danneker’s “ Ariadne. 

We do not feel, in looking on these 
creations of genius, or rather of skill, 
that they are much better than our- 
selves, albeit much handsomer; but 
Thorwaldsen’s creations are the em- 
bodiment of immortal thoughts; and 
as pagan divinity is the offspring of 
man’s thought, while other men have 
been called makers of kings, Thor- 
waldsen may be called even more 
than Phidias, a maker of gods. Well 
may Denmark be proud of this ad- 
mirable man. 

A fine view of the city of Copen- 
hagen is obtainéd from the top of a 
huge old tower, that of the Trinity 
Church, topped byan-observatory. Up 
to the top of this tower a carriage-way 
winds on an inclined plane, in a simi- 
lar manner to the way to the top of 
the tower in the Piazza di St. Marco at 
Venice. This is said to have been a 
favourite ride of Peter the Great, but 
it must have been rather fatiguing. 
Yet the ascent of an inclined plane 
appears to us far less tiring than that 
of a flight of stairs to the same height. 
Set into the wall on the ascent of 
this tower are a number of old stones 
with Runic inscriptions, which would 
certainly baffle the ingenuity of any 
interpreter less adroit than Colonel 
Rawlinson. A walk on the ramparts 
concludes our visit to Copenhagen. 
There are few scenes more lovely or 
more lively. The Sound is the great 
thoroughfare between the Baltic and 
the rest of the world, the great mari- 
time Temple Bar of Europe, and many 
utilitarians are prone to vote it a 
nuisance even greater in proportion 
to its magnitude, Brother Jonathan 
being of course in the foremost ranks 
of these, - Those who object to pay 
this historical toll ask why Sweden 
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@ more powerful state, should not 
exact Sound-dues for herself as rea- 
sonably payable on the other side of 
the narrow strait, and argue that as 
these dues were in the first instance 
imposed by Denmark when she was 
Queen of the North in days when 
might was the only right, they ought 
to be taken from her when the might 
to enforce them exists no longer. _ It 
certainly would be desirable to effect 
some compromise which, without in- 
juring Denmark would allay animo- 
sity against her.. But Englishmen 
_have a strong respect for vested 
rights, and are not prone to inquire 
into their origin; and the origin of 
all property might be shaken by a 
similar mode of reasoning. If mo- 
dern civilisation were to reverse all 
the verdicts of barbarian swords, there 
is scarcely an estate in Europe of 
long standing whose title would not 
‘be unsettled. And if we have not 
done great wrong to that little lion- 
hearted country, so closely akin to 
some of the best blood that flows in 
our own veins, we have at least 
treated her with a hardness which 
should make us anxious to take the 
first opportunity of making amends 
to her, by espousing, if it can be done 
With equity, tie cause of the weak 
against the strong. The very fact 
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that, some fifty years ago, we did 
much to reduce Denniark to her pre- 
sent weakness, should furnish us with 
a strong inducement to stand in the 
way of her being crushed. We quit 
Copenhagen with regret, especially 
as having formed previously an idea 
of it which did not do adequate 
justice to this northern capital. It 
is much more like Venice than Stock- 
holm, although Stockholm is unde- 
niably more beautiful. The tower, 
with the ascent on the inclined plane, 
suggests a comparison; so do the 
harbours and canals, with the pic- 
turesque craft moored under the 
houses. Yet such comparisons car- 
ried too far are apt to give unreal 
notions of places. No place can be 
ever much like Venice which has the 
noise of carri and horses instead 
of the plashing of paddles in its 
streets. The chief reason why the 
comparison appiies less to Stockholm 
than to Copenhagen, is that Stock- 
holm is built on-a number of hilly 
islands, while Copenhagen is on a 
level. 

The Cattegat, a Swedish steamer, 
with two funnels and great horse- 
power, is getting up her steam for 
the land of the Goths, the Vandals, 
and the Swedes. We tread on 
Swedish ground for a few minutes at 


LANDSORONA, 


where our luggage is marked with 
chalk by customhouse officers, we 
suppose merely for luck, as the exa- 
mination scarcely amounts to a no- 
minal one; and considering that a 
second visitation is to take place at 
Gottenburg, we do not see why it 
should amount even to that. We 
touch with great interest the shore 
of the Scandinavian mainland. Es- 
pecial partisans of elbow-room, not 
~ from misanthropy, but from love of 
hysical freedom, we land with de- 
ight in a country stretching from 
the 55th to the 69th degree of north 
latitude, and whose whole populatien 
scarcely exceeds, if it does at all, that 
monstrous swarm of human ants, 
poisoning each other with their 
breaths and carcasses, which is 
crammed into those few square miles 
of bricks, known in geography as Lon- 
don and its suburbs, No wonder that 


the fair-haired hordes are in general 
a fine tall race of people. They have 
room to grow. They are not ob- 
liged to puzzle their brains with 
questions of drainage and water- 
supply. Theirs is the land of lakes 
and rivers, full of fresh water—so 
much so that sailors complain that 
even in the sea there is no salt 
water to be had; and it seems an in- 
dignity to be knocked about by 
storms on an element so unnatural. 
As for Norway, she is even better 
off than Sweden for space and air 
and water; for, as the advertise- 
ments that recommend houses say, 
she is plentifally supplied with both 
sorts. She stretches away from the 
Naze to Magerée, or the Island of 
Leanness, from the 57th to the 71st 
degree of north latitude, somewhere 
about 900 miles, and is satisfied with 
a population almost equal to that of 
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Paris within the fortifications. As 
the crow flies, there is not much 
difference between the distance from 
Christiania to. Rome and that from 
Christiania to the North Cape. That 
common expression, “ as the crow 


flies,” awakens some reflections, 
With all modern appliances for 
travelling, and getting from one 


place to another, we still remain 
far in the rear of the fowls of the air, 
whom the ancient soothsayers used 
to believe, with some show of reason, 
as beings endowed with superhuman 
wisdom. No tourist of fortune, who 
is able to hunt the day in summer 
to the North Pole, and to fly from 
the winter to the South, has ever 
been able to compete in ease and 
luxury of’ locomotion with that 
ae little vagabond the swallow. 

et civilisation, in spite of an occa- 
sional revolution at Madrid, or the 
episode of a Russian war, appears 
rapidly to be fusing all nations into 
one, and facilitating their intercom- 
munion. We cannot reverse the 
divine decree for the confusion of 
tongues, and so we have the con- 
fusion without the dispersion of 
Babel. We have seen a “ Hansom’s 
Patent Safely” (sic) at Copenhagen, 
and a notice board to announce the 
sale of “London Dobble Stort af 
Barclay og Perking” (sic) And all 
our languages are losing their cha- 
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racteristics in the admixture of 
foreign words, and all our manners, 
even those of our Transatlantic 
cousins, are framed on the same 
model. In no cases is the fusion 
of nations more painfully felt by the 
artistic traveller than in the matter 
of costume. How few countries 
there are which still preserve the 
beautiful costumes which have come 
to a peasantry from their fathers or 
mothers a3 a really costly heirloom! 
Denmark still abounds in such, 
The south of Sweden, though in no 
way remarkable in this way, protects 
the female face by a handkerchief 
framed into a hood. There is said 
to be a most sensible sumptuary 
law, by which nope but ladies of a 
certain degree are allowed to wear 
bonnets. A lady’s-maid may wear 
one, but not a cook. As a matter 
of taste, this seems unobjectionable. 
It requires a whole life’s education 
for a young lady to be able to put 
on a bonnet gracefully. And the 
handkerchief admits of great taste, 
and even sumptuosity, in the ma- 
terial. We have seen one of em- 
broidered white silk, such as might 
have tempted the Swedish husband 
having to pay for it to ery out “ The 
handkerchief! ” almost with the rage 
of Othello when uttering that ex- 
clamation. 


THE CATTEGAT 


is the name of our boat and the 
name of the sea we are crossing and 
recrossing, touching at several places 
on both sides, like a knife between 
two sides of a magnet which it seems 
so hard to keep in the middle. It 
is a rough sea, and the waves have 
an odd character: they seem all at 
cross purposes. Their long journey 
from the North Sea round the 
Skagern of Jutland by the Skagge- 
rack seems to have put them all out 
of temper. The Cattegat does not 
mind them much. She has named 
herself after the sea to conciliate it, 
no doubt; and indeed she makes 
herself one with it as a good rider 
makes himself one with his horse, 
notwithstanding his frolicsome or 
splenetic evolutions and contortions. 


Oddly enough, the services of a 
steward, various and somewhat 
at times discordant in their nature, 
are performed by a corps of goodish- 
looking girls with handkerchiefs on 
their heads, who keep the passen- 
gers waiting for their dinners as 
long as they like, and in passing 
through the crowded cabin help 
themselves along without scruple by 
putting their hands on the shoulders 
of the gentlemen. Not that we 
would complain of either of these 
practices as positive hardships. Time 
is of as little value to a steamer- 
passenger as it is to a beggar, one 
of whom planted himself by a country 
clergyman’s garden-gate and exacted 
sixpence by telling him that he meant 
to stay till he gave him something, 
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for that he had nothing particular 
to do: and happy is he who is 
hungry at sea. 

Kallen Point is one of the grandest 

omontories we ever recollect to 
ave seen. It is, like the Malvern 
Hills, pushed out into the sea from 
a country comparatively flat. We 
pass it swiftly, and run behind some 
islands, and then over the tops of 
some big waves into the difficult 
and narrow approach of the harbour 
of Halmstad, to hit which must be 
a feat of a practical hand, analogous 
to the threading of a needle. We 
are to pass the night at anchor 
there. Before going to rest we 
are lounging on some timber on the 
banks of the lovely fiord, enjoying 
the beauty of the evening, most of 
the party never having been so far 
north before; the air and light of 
10 p.m. seemed miraculous. An in- 
cident occurs which shows that it is 
wrong to indulge in wholesale abuse 
of any class of people in a mixed 
company. A young Swede is passing 
severe strictures on the Jews in Ger- 
man. Some of the party. defend 
them, but most of them are exceed- 
ingly sweeping and unjust in their 
censures. One of that Caucasian 
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race has been lying perdu all the 
time on the other side of the tim- 
bers. He rises like a spirit, and 
pleads the cause of his countrymen 
with warmth, but without offence, 
seeming rather to take the strio- 
tures as a matter of course. Those 
of a party who had been most 
violent are evidently sorry. Halm- 
stad has some very pretty pleasure- 
grounds for its townsfolk. It is 
said to be a good place for salmon- 
fishing, but is doubtless sufficiently 
near our home to have been pre- 
occupied long ago. Falkenborg is 
another such place, which we pass on 
the next day without stopping, and 
then turn out to Warberg, to land 
and take up passengers. There is‘ 
some nice steering from this place, 
a kind of fortified prison, through 
shoals and rocks. Soon afterwards 
appear the approaches to the thriving 
port of Gottenburg, fine naked pri- 
mary rocks standing out boldly in 
the sea. After the rich sameness of 
the Danish land—even after the 
strikingly pretty and historical Elsi- 
nore—this approach to Gottenburg is 
refreshing, by the freedom and fan- 
tastic variety of the scenery. 


GOTTENBURG, 


which we suppose to mean the Castle 
of the Goths, resembles in many 
respects Edinburgh, though, from 
many causes, it is not so beautiful— 
one ef them being the existence of 
those factories, which seem at present 
to be a great source of its prosperity. 
But it has rocky eminences in its 
midst, which must have been the site 
of the strongholds from which it 
derives its name ; and there is a 
beautiful fiord encircling it about, 
and a range of mountains in the dis- 
tance, if not very high, at least wild 
and rugged. One of these eminences 
we are not allowed to scale to the 
top, as it is used as a prison. As we 
descend, we meet a gang of some 
sixty criminals in prison dresses, 
guarded by a few soldiers. It is one 
of the contretemps of travelling to 
have ever and anon human imperfec- 
tion thrust in one’s face. <A country 
which wished to put on a good face 
before foreigners would keep its cri- 


minals out of sight. Sweden appears 
to have a great many of this class, 
and some statisticians say that she 
abounds in crime. However that 
may be, she keeps her eye on the 
bad people, and does not suffer them 
to be at large with tickets-of-leave. 
One remarkable feature of a Swedish 
city is, that it possesses no regular 
inns. You cannot very well dine and 
sleep at the same place. It seems as 
if all the hotel-keepers at some past 
time, in revenge for scme such at- 
tacks as those waged on them two 
or three years ago by the Times, had 
agreed to strike, and put travellers 
to inconvenience. The hotel is the 
sleeping-place. At the restaurant 
you must dine if you can, for the 
carte is not translated into any 
other language; and if you do 
not happen to know Swedish, you 
must feed on what you cannot 
read in a hap-hazard manner. One 
of our friends gets strawberries 
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and cream when he means a beef- 
steak. The Swedes, when waiti 
for breakfast, dinner, or tea, ins 

of saying grace, apply themselves to 
what is called the brandy-board. A 
decanter of “finkel”—white brandy 
made of potatoes and corn, and fla- 
voured with different things—stands 
on a side-board, with wine-glasses ; 
by this is a basket full of small bits 
of white bread, and large. pieces of 
dry rye-biscuit. Bread which the 
Frenchman considers as the chief 
part of his dinner, the meats being 
only used as condiments, is here 
banished to a side-table, and is by 
no means 4 la discretion in its finer 
forms. But we do not come to 
Sweden expecting to dine @ la Palais 
Royal. lf any one does, we would 
advise him to save himself the 
trouble, as unless he can live on 
brandy, he will hardly be able to 
get through the country. In the 
harbour of Gottenburg we walk on 
board the Propeller, a magnificent 
screw-steamer, just arrived from 
Hull. This is just the vessel in 
which to cross the North Sea. An- 
other steamer, the William Telford, 
is lying at the quay. She resembles 
a cob in build, as if her growth had 
been stopt by some unnatural pro- 
cess; but she has a great appearance 
of strength, not unlike that pre- 
sented by those little sturdy horses 
from the Isle of Aland, with manes 
as stiff as a blacking-brush, which 
are so common at Gottenburg. We 
learn that she sails in the even- 
ing for Stockholm through the 
Gétha canal, and the peculiarity 
of her build is occasioned by the 
necessity of her passing the locks. 
Ali the berths are taken, and we 
think it best to pass the night on 
deck, and accordingly retire to rest 
on a bench about eleven o’clock. The 
dew, liowever, in these latitudes, to 
make up for the short time it has to 
fall in the summer, comes down 
like rain. Every one who means to 
pass the night in the open air should 
provide himself with a skin-cloak, or 
a Macintosh blanket at the least. 
We are roused by the cold shortly 
after midnight. But the aspect of 


‘the night is well worth the unplea- 


sant sensation. The evening red still 
lingers through it, and the moon can 


scarcely manage to make herself seen. 
We have already started on our 
northward course. The banks of the 
Gotha, beautiful no doubt in them- 
selves, appear remarkably so in the 
lovely twilight. The craft in the 
river are floating in full sail, waiting 
for the morning breeze. As we ad- 
vance, an old castle looms out from 
the top of a rock, where the river 
divides itself; it is of the same fine 
grey as the rock it stands on, and 
seems tO grow out of it. As we go 
farther on, the sun sends harbingers 
before him in the shape of the love- 
liest sky-colours and clouds of the 
deepest and purest tints, which radi- 
ate from a common centre, as if in 
imitation of the coming beams. At 
last the beams appear themselves, 
and the fine deep purple grey of the 
rocks and mountains is lighted up 
into many colours, and the trees grow 
distinctly green. It is high morning 
before three o’clock, and it is past 
the middle of July. Then comes the 
sun himself on the stage. We never 
saw him appear with so much par- 
ade. Lovelier and lovelier grows the 
river, willer and wilder the b 
that enclose it; the pine of the nort 
is mixed with the trees of more tem- 
perate climates, and pre-eminent 
among all, with its silver shaft and 
pendulous foliage, is- the lady of the 
woods, the beautiful birch ; not seen 
as at home, single, or in isolated 
clusters, but forming whole copses and 
woods. Sometimes we are in the 
shadows of the rocks and woods, and 
‘the shafts of light come ogling us 
through the birch-tops, as if p Sn 
ladies of the woods had bright eyes 
belonging to them; and now one 
broad beam falls full on the great 
square sail of a timber barge of an- 
tique build, which is slowly making 
its way up the river, as though it 
loved to linger on the way. This is 
the climax of the beauty of the morn- 
ing. The deck is now crowded with 
passengers, and reflection and obser- 
vation give way to conversation. 
The sound of the Swedish language, 
as compared with the Danish, is not 
unlike that of the Lowland Stotch as 
compared with English, and indeed 
there is scarcely more than a dialectic 
difference between the Scandinavian 
languages. A knowledge of these 
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forms one of those three or four 
keys which are needed to unlock 
the treasures of English philology. 
We arrive at Lilla Edet, where there 
is a short canal, rendered necessary 
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by the existence of a rapid, which is 
little short of a waterfall. A little 
farther on in the course of the river 
begins in earnest 


THE GOTHA OANAL, 


To judge of the engineering difficul- 
ties which must have accothpanied 
this work, we must consider what 
the problem was of which it is the 
solution. The navigation had to be 
completed between the Wenern Lake 
and the Cattegat, as it had long since 
been between the Wenern and the 
Baltic. But the Gétha at Trolhattan 
is impracticable by reason of a fall 
which, taking into consideration all 
its subordinate cascades, must far 
surpass that of the Rhine at Schaff- 
hausen. In fact, the shipping has 
to be carried up to the top of a moun- 
tain. It is true that the mountain 
is of immense area, and is honey- 
combed with lakes at the top, the 
largest of which is the immense 
Wenern, second only to Ladoga. We 
find ourselves at Trolhattan, at a 
place bearing all the characters of 
Alpine scenery,—the pines, the 
whortle-berries, the granite rocks, 
the purity and rarity of the air. Up 
this mountain, ships, some of which 
have three masts, are to be brought. 
This can only be done by a canal, 
blasted out of the solid rock-, and 
with so many locks on it that it 
preseiits the appearance of a watery 
staircase. There is something stu- 
pendous, and even frightful in the 
idea. What if a steamer were im- 
pelled just a trifle too hard, and were 
to burst one of these locks? It seems 
to us as if steamer and the whole 
series of locks would come tumbling 
One upon another in a vast cascade of 
commingling water and wreck, as 
big as Trolhattan itself. But it was 


not found sufficient to make one such 
ascent. The locks were too small to 
admit steamers, so human labour, as 
if in scorn of natural difficulties, has 
made a second canal, more circuitous 
and less imposing, which joins on to 
the first. For the statistics of these 
works, Murray’s Handbook of Nor- 
thern Europe, vol. i., will give the 
fullest information. We never saw 
a more picturesque canal, and yet it 
is just the reverse in character to the 
canals in Dutch pictures, which are 
also picturesque. _ It is a grand illus- 
tration of the power of labour, to see 
vessels in full sail passing proudly 
over the height through a channel 
of blasted granite. Sweden appears 
to our superficially geological eyes 
the country of granite. The whole 
country, from Gottenburg to Stock- 
holm, seeins composed of this and its 
cognate rocks. The veins of quartz 
are occasionally, especially on the 
banks of the Wenern, very curious and 
beautiful. The granite itself is of 
various colours, the best being of a 
fine red, which we conjecture, but are 
afraid of committing ourselves, to be 
owing to the presence of iron. Gra- 
nite, wherever predominant, though 
seldom found in Alpine scenery, ex- 
cept just at the watershed of high 
ranges, appears to impart to a coun- 
try a singularly savage and desolate 
character. Sweden, in the gene- 
ral configuration of its soil, is like 
Brittany, Dartmoor, and the coun- 
try about’ Land’s End in Cornwall, 
where granite is also the prevailing 
rock. 


TROLHATTAN 


is the name given toa large inha- 
bited district, built of houses of an 
Indian red colour, neither exactly 
village nor town. It is bustling with 
traffic in timber and iron. The 
waterfall consists rather of a succes- 


sion of rapids on the largest scale, 
than of any pouring over of a mass 
of water. If we judge by the level 


of that hollow stone where kings 
have imitated poor John Smith in 
writing their names, it must have 
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been a miniature Niagara, and in 
course of time the river must have 
broken through its barrier, and made 
a. deeper and larger course for itself. 
Yet the want of an arch of water does 
not make it less grand. As we stand 
on the i-land, to which an iron bridge 
leads between the first and the second 
fall, nothing can be finer than -the 
green twist of the mass of furious 
water, as it whirls on to resolve itself 
into a sea of foam on the rocks, which 
are just observed in the fitful black- 
ness below the surface. It does one 
good to look on such scenes, and 
think what puny wretches we are in 
the vast grasp of nature. 

The hotel is charmingly situated. 
The prospects from the windows are 
fine, the air delicious, and you may 
be lulled to sleep by the monotonous 
but harmonious roar of the cataract, 
now at a respectful distance. One 
of the few things in which Swedish 
inns differ from others is, that the 
guests are generally expected to make 
out the bills themselves; it is a good 
plan to stop complaints, analogous 
to that adopted by British politi- 
cians, who have given the people 
the glorious privilege of inflicting, 
through their representatives, their 
own taxation. The bill of fare 
chiefly consists of various forms of 
beef and salmon. A bathe in the 
Gétha teaches us that salmon-fishers 
would be drowned by their boots if 
they attempted to wade. It is a 
river of much the same pretensions 
as the Rhine at Basel, and, we should 
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To vary our mode of travelling we quit 
the steamer here, and determine to 
post to Wenersborg: Posting sounds 
awfully expensive in England. It 
seems like sowing the Queen's high- 
way with coin, mile by mile. But in 
Sweden it is a mere trifle—about as 
much as a second-class fare on our 
railroads. We are three—an excellent 
specimen of a Prussian officer, @ 
young Swede, and etc. We order 
three horses but can only get two, 
and two springless carts, with rather 
long shafts; so two must go in one. 
Nevertheless at our journey’s end the 
driver wanted to charge us for the 
horse we could not get. We told 
him that, from the effect of the finkel, 
he must have seen one of them double, 
About twenty English miles are done 
in these instruments of penance, 
which certainly would dislocate any 
limb again which had been put out 
once before. What strikes us as 
most new in the Swedish landscape 
are the fences—palisades of pine poles 
set upright, to which are bound, by 
bark, sharp boards of split pine-wood 
in an oblique direction. They give 
to the whole country a very military 
and even ferocious aspect. We saw 
woods of a luxuriance we should not; 
have expected so far north, chiefly of 
oak and birch, some of the oaks being 
of great girth and hoar antiquity, 
and a few of them, like blind old men, 
looking more venerable from having 
been blasted by lightning. We also 
observe grey crows with black wings, 
and a shower of white moths lying 


imagine, contained a greater volume dead under a tree, of which we can 


of fresh water than any British river. 


give no account. 


WENERSBORG 


is a town with an ugly church and a 
few straight streets, busy, practical, 
and unpicturesque. It is strange how 
little Gothic architecture seems to 
have made itself at home in Goth- 
land. It is Sunday, and we are sorry 
to say that the whole population 
appear to be drunk after morning- 
service. It may be that an unsteady 
gait and bloodshot eyes and a silly 
good-natured leer are provincial 
characteristics here, and therefore 
we will not be so uncharitable as to 
affirm that these are symptoms of 


congestion of a brain of limited ex- 
tent, acted on by impdre alcohol. 
But drunkenness is the curse of 
Sweden, as it is of Great Britain, and 
we remark that it exists only as a 
national vice in countries which do 
not produce wine. Teetotalism will 
never cure it, but re of wine- 


duties will, We take off the duty 
on corn, which in average years our 
country produces in prolific abun- 
dance,—we keep it on wine, which 
our country does not produce at all. 

man, dike the Swede, 


The poor English 
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drinks strong and bad liquor, smokes 
strong and bad tobacco, because both 
these poor man’s luxuries are out of 
his reach, if their quality be mild and 
their flavour be fine. Before the 
rich judge too hardly of the vices of 
the poor, they should consider the 
causes from which they arise, and 
to what extent these causes are re- 
movable. Conversation with an 
officer of the Wenersborg jail leads 

to believe that nearly all the 
crimes of the Swedes result from 
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drunkenness, This has often been 
said before. There are about sixty 
prisoners here, and we saw some 
sweeping the dirt from the road be- 
fore the gate of the jail, under the 
eyes of the officer. They were all 
well-grown, good-looking, and, alas! 
very young men. A walk to the two 
mountains Halleberget and Hunne- 
berget, except by the views at the 
banks of the Gotha, did not repay 
the trouble. There was “ nothing in 
them,” or our guide was unintelligent. 


WENERN LAKE 


is not one great broad sheet of water, 
like the Lake of Constance, but broken 
into numerous bays by granite head- 
lands, and studded with many little 
rocky islands. It is a fine place for 
studying sunsets and _ sunrisings. 
Half-a-dozen great perch reward us 
for a little row on the lake. Some 
of these fish, which are the easiest 
of all to take, make a very good 
fight, and the necessity of keeping 
down their prickles makes it rather 
an exciting business to lift them 
out of the water. There is a very 
good and cheap hotel at Weners- 
borg, where we pay for our meals as 
we eat them, after the manner of a 
London club, and only for the lodg- 
ing when leaving. Wetake a Gotha 
canal steamer again at Wenersborg, 
the Thunberg this time, and traverse 
the Wenern lake in steady pouring 
rain. The course of the canal after 
the Wenern turns westward; at the 
first lock, children crowd around the 
ships with fruit to sell. Some of this 
is of a novel aspect to us, consisting 
of berries about the size and shape of 
miulberries, but of the colour of raw 
veal, rather acid, and very mawkish 
in taste. The number of locks in this 
part of the canal disposes us to retire 
to rest from their monotony; but 
where are we to sleep, for all the 
berths were engaged? In the dining- 
saloon, which is in the fore-part of 
the ship. This is filled with a kind 
of hammocks, or square beds slung 
hammock-wise, which, if any one of 
the twenty-five passengers moves in 
bed, communicates a knock through 
the whole cabin, passing it on, as 
Brummell is si#d to have done the 


Prince’s glass of claret when thrown 
in his face. We sleep, but wake at 
three in the morning, gasping like a 
dying fish. Nota breath of air has 
been allowed to circulate in the 
crowded dormitory. The only en- 
trance for fresh air, or exit for exha- 
lations, is the cabin staircase, which 
is hung with greatcoats until it is 
nearly stuffed. It is strange that so 
small a number of the human family 
seem alive to the pains and harm of 
stuffiness. It seems to us one of the 
greatest evils of this life, and not the 
least so that it is a product of human 
tyranny. Some nervous wretch, who 
fears to take cold, objects to having 
a window opened, and so all the rest 
of his travelling-companions are to 
suffer the woes of the dog who is put 
into the Grotto del Cane at Naples 
for the amusement of travellers. We 
strongly recommend any of our coun- 
trymen who come by these ‘boats, 
and cannot get private berths, to get 
plenty of wraps, and make themselves 
as comfortable on deck as they can, 
at least if it is not wet. In that case, 
it is hard what to say. Perhaps it is 
better to stand in the lee of the fun- 
nel all night. The fresh air and bright 
morning on the Wetten lake revive 
us, though the thought of anoiher 
night of stifling is anything but plea- 
sant. Our fellow-passengers seem in 
our eyes so many Othellos. But the 
scenery is now beautiful, and the de- 
lays of the vessel in passing locks 
give us a bathe in the Buren lake, a 
very pretty little one. We have seen 
the ironworks at Motala, where 
the canal steamers are made. They 
are on @ most Vulcanian scale. 
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We pass from lake to lake, and 
from lock to lock. The Roxen lake 
is just the right size for a picture; the 
Wetten and the Wenern are both 
much too large. We go aside in one 
place to see a church, which is full-of 
memorials of the king-like family of 
the Douglases, those old antagonists 
of Scotiand’s kings; the beeding 
heart, on the centre of the arms here, 
in this northern land, and hard by 
the trophies of-flags won in war by 
his exiled countrymen, must make 
every Scotsman who travels this way 
feel his own grow bigger. Farther 
on in the canal is SoderkOéping, where 
is a bell-tower distinct from the 
church, as common in Herefordshire, 
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and a hydropathic establishment, 
which sends forth a bevy of gay 
guests to look at the steamer. Ona 
rocky mountain overhanging it, which 
we have time to ascend, is a fountain 
of pure water, round which the gos- 
sips gather, as they do in Germany 
and elsewhere. At a hamlet called 
Mem we drop into a fiord, which is, 
in fact, an arm of the Baltic. We 
es by a fine old castle in the twi- 
ight, of which the round keep is very 
striking, and must have stood cen 
turies of pounding ; we believe it is 
called Steborg. After this, we retire 
again to the arms of Morpheus, in 
the lap of carbonic acid gas, Is this 


THE BALTIC? 


We are told that it is; but can see 
nothing but multitudinous channels 
winding about and through multitu- 
dinous islands all like one another, 
all rocky at the base, and all clothed 
above with the same trees. How the 
sailors can know their course, or find 
their way in this labyrinth, we cannot 
divine. We have passed through 
most of this in the night, and come 
to our last lock, by no means regret- 
ting it. This lock is on a little short 
canal which connects the Baltic with 
the Malar lake, which washes the 
feet of Stockholm, and all its linen. 
At a place called Sodertelje, famed as 
a biscuit-manufactory, there is a great 
bargaining for baskets of biscuit, 


VENICE OF 


We do not think that Stockholm is 
correctly so called, as we observ 
before. The King’s palace is its prin- 
cipal building, and that is a great 
mass with square windows, only strik- 
ing from its size. Stockholm has the 
same advantages of situation as Con- 
stantinople. It is built on seven 
islands, which rise into hills in parts, 
as if to set off its buildings to the best 
advantage. The highest hill has a 
dome on it, which somewhat resem- 
bles that of the church by the Dogana 
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which the passengers, who have just 
breakfasted, do not want. Most of the 
foreign passengers, who chiefly seem 
composed of German commercial tra- 
vellers, are all excitement for the first 
view of Stockholm over this land- 
locked lake. At the distant sight of 
houses reflected in the water, every 
telescope and opera-glass is out. The 
far-off view of Stockholm is very 
pretty, for it appears, like the Isola- 
bella in the Lago Maggiore, to stand 
on the water. But the illusion is 
dispelled, to some extent, on a nearer 
view, for there is almost an entire 
deficiency of architectural beauty in 
the public buildings of the 


THE NORTH. 


at Venice. Bot nature has done so 


ed much for Stockholm, that, seen un 


the singular advantages of light which 
the northern sun offers, and if the 
right points are chosen from which to 
look at it, there are few cities more 
striking, though others are pleasanter 
to look upon for a long time; for the 
general aspect of Stockholm is one of 
sparkling whiteness, unrelieved by a 
sufficiency of other colours. Give it 
gilded mioarets, and it would be a 
northern Constantinople. 
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The Athelings.—Part IV. 


THE ATHELINGS; OR, THE THREE GIFTS. 


PART IV. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Papa was away from home. That 
very day on which the charmed light 
of society first shone upon his girls, 
Papa, acting under the instructions 
of a family conference, hurried at 
railway speed to the important neigh- 
borhood of the Old Wood Lodge. 
He was to be gone three days, and 
during that time his household con- 
stituents expected an entire settle- 
ment of the doubtful and difficult 
question which concerned their in- 
heritance. Charlie, perhaps, might 
have some hesitation on the subject, 
but all the rest of the family believed 
devoutly in the infallible wisdom and 
prowess of Papa. 

Yet it was rather disappointing 
that Papa should be absent at such a 
crisis as this, when there was so much 
to tell him. They had to wonder 
every day what he would think of 
the adventures of Agnes and Marian, 
and how contemplate their entrance 
into the world: and great was the 
family satisfaction at the day and 
hour of his return. Fortunately it 
was evening; the family tea-table 
was spread with unusual care, and 
the best china shone and glistened 
in the sunshine, as Agnes, Marian, 
and Charlie set out for the railway 
to meet Papa. They went along to- 
gether very happily, excited by the 
expectation of all there was to tell, 
and all there was to hear. The sub- 
urban roads were full of leisurely 
people, gossiping or meditating like 
old Isaac at eventide, with a breath 
of the fields before them, and the big 
boom of the great city filling all the 
air behind. The sun slanted over 
the homely but pleasant scene, mak- 
ing a glorious tissue of the rising 
smoke, and brightening the dusky 
branches of the wayside trees. “ If 
we could but live in the country!” 
said Agnes, pausing, and turning 


round to trace the long sun-bright 
line of road, falling off into that 
imaginary Arcadia, or rather into 
the horizon, with its verge of sunny 





and dewy fields. The dew falls upon 
the daisies even in the vicinity of 
Islington —let students of natural 
history bear this significant fact in 
mind. 

“Stuff! the train’s in,” said Char- 
lie, dragging along his half-reluctant 
sisters, who, quite proud of his big- 
ness and manly stature, had taken 
his arm. “Charlie, don’t make 
such strides—who do you _ think 
can keep up with you?” said Marian. 
Charlie laughed with the natural 
triumphant malice of a younger 
brother ; he was perfectly indifferent 
to the fact that one of them was a 
genius and the other a beauty; but 
he liked to claim a certain manly 
— protective superiority over “ the 
girls.” 

To the great triumph, however, of 
these victims of Charlie’s obstinate 
will, the train was not in, and they 
had to walk about upon the platform 
for full five minutes, pulling (figu- 
ratively) his big red ear, and wait- 
ing for the exemplary second-class 
passenger, who was scrupulous to 
travel by that golden mean of re- 
spectability, and would on no ac- 
count have put up with a parlia- 
mentary train. Happy Papa! it was 
better than Mrs, Edgerley’s magnifi- 
cent pair of bays, pawing in superb 
impatience the plebeian causeway. 
He caught a glimpse of three eager 
faces as he looked out of his little 
window—two pretty figures spring- 
ing forward, one big one holding 
back and remonstrating. “ Why, 
you'll lose him in the crowd—do you 
hear?” cried Charlie. “What good 
could you do, a parcel of girls? See! 
you stand here, and I'll fetch my 
father out.” 

Grievously against their will, the 
girls obeyed. Papa was safely evolved 
out of the crowd, and went off at 
once between his daughters, leaving 
Charlie to follow — which Charlie 
did accordingly, with Mr. Atheling’s 
greateoat in-one hand and travel- 
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ling-bag in the other. They made 
quite a little procession as they went 
home, Marian half dancing as she 
clasped Papa’s arm, and tantalised 
him with Fints of their wondrous 
tale; Agnes walking very demurely 
on the other side, with a’pretence of 
rebuking her giddy sister, Charlie 
trudging with his burden in the rear. 
By way of assuring him that he was 
not to know till they got home, Papa 
was put in possession of all the main 
facts of their adventure, before they 
came near enough to see two small 
faces at the bright open window, 
shouting with impatience to see him. 
Happy Papa! it was almost worth 
being away a year, instead of three 
days, to get such a welcome home. 

“Well, but who is this fine lady— 
and how were you introduced to her 
—and what's all this about a car- 
riage?” said Papa; “ Here’s Bell and 
Beau, with all their good sense, re- 
duced to be as crazy as the rest of 
you. What's this about a car- 
riage?” 

For Bell and Beau, we are con- 
strained to confess, had made im- 
mense ado about the two “ geegees” 
ever since these fabulous and extra- 
ordinary animals drew up before the 
@ate with that magnificent din and 
concussion which shook to its in- 
most heart the quiet of Bellevue. 

“Oh, it is Mrs. Edgerley’s, papa,” 
said Marion; “such a beautiful pair 
of bay horses—she sent us home in 
it—and we met her at Mr. Burling- 
ton’s, and we went to luncheon in 
her house—and we are going there 
again on Thursday to a great party. 
She says everybody wishes to see 
Agnes; she thinks there never was 
a@ book like Hope. She is very 
pretty, and has the grandest house, 
and is kinder than anybody I ever 
saw. You never saw such splendid 
horses. Oh, mamma, how pleasant 
it would be to keep a carriage! I 
wonder if Agnes will ever be as rich 
as Mrs. Edgerley; but then, though 
she is an author, she is a great lady 
besides.” 

“Edgerley!” said Mr. <Atheling; 
“do you know I heard that name at 
the Old Wood Lodge.” 

“ But, papa, what about the Lodge? 
you have never told us yet; is it as 
pretty as you thought it wes? Can 
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we go to live there? Is there a gar- 
den? I am sure now,” said Agnes, 
blushing with pleasure, “that we 
will have money enough to go down 
there—all of us—mamma, and Bell, 
and Beau.” 

“TI don’t deny it’s rather a pretty 
place,” said Mr. Atheling; “and I 
thought of Agnes immediately when 
I looked ont from the windows. 
There is a view for you! Da you 
remember it, Mary ?—the town below, 
and the wood behind, and the river 
winding about everywhere. Well, I 
confess to you it 7s a. and not 
in such bad order either, considering 
all things; and nothing said against 
our title yet, Mr. Lewis tells me. Do 
you know, children, if you were really 
to go down and take possession, and 
then my lord to make an attempt 
against us, I should be tempted to 
stand out against him, cost what it 
might.” 

“Then, papa, we ought to go im- 
mediately,” said Marian. “To be 
sure, you should stand out—it be- 
longed to our family; what has any- 
body else got to do with it? AndI 
tell you, Charlie, you ought to read 
up all about it, and make quite sure, 
= let the gentleman know the real 
aw.” 

“Stuff! Pll mind my own business,” 
said Charlie. Charlie did not choose 
to have any allusion made to his 
private studies. 

“And there are several people 
there who remember us, Mary,” said 
Mr. Atheling. “My Lord is not at 
home—that is one good thing; but 
I met a youth at Winterbourne yes- 
terday, who lives at the Hall they 
say, and is a—a—sort of a son; a 
fine boy, with a haughty look, more 
like the old lord a great deal. And 
what did you say about Edgerley? 
There’s one of the Rivers’s married to 
an Edgerley. I won’t have such an 
acquaintance, if it turns out one of 


them.” 
“Why, William,” said Mrs. 
Atheling. “Fathers and daughters 


are seldom very much ‘like each 
other. I do not care much about 
such an acquaintance myself,” added 
the good mother in a moralising 
tone. “For though it may be very 
pleasant for the girls at first, I do 
not think it is good, as Miss Willsie 
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says, to have friends far out of our 
own rank of life. My dear, Miss 
Willsie is very sensible, though she 
is not always pleasant; and I am 
sure you never can be very easy or 
comfortable with people whom you 
cannot have at your own house; 
and you know such a great lady as 
that could not come here.” 

Agnes and Marian cast simul- 
taneous glances round the room—it 
was impossible to deny that Mrs. 
Atheling was right. 

“But then the Old Wood Lodge, 
mamma!” cried Agnes, with sudden 
relief and enthusiasm. “There we 
could receive any one — anybody 
could come to see us in the country. 
If the furniture is not very good, we 
can improve it a little. For you 
know, mamma ——.” Agnes once 
more blushed with shy delight and 
satisfaction, but came to a sudden 
conclusion there, and said no more. 

“Yes, my dear, I know,” said Mrs. 
Atheling with a slight sigh, and a 
careful financial brow; “but when 


our fortune comes, Papa must lay it 

* for you, Agnes, or invest it. 
William, what did you say it would 
be best to do?” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MRS. 


Mr. Atheling’s visit to the country 
had, after all, not been so necessary 
as the family supposed; no one 
seemed disposed to pounce upon the 
small bequest of Miss Bridget. The 
Hall took no notice either of the 
death or the will which changed the 

oprietorship of the Old Wood 
a It remained intact and un- 
visited, dilapidated and picturesque, 
with Miss Bridget’s old furniture in 
its familiar place, and her old maid 
in ession. The roses began to 
brush the little parlour window, and 
thrust their young buds against the 

anes, from which no one now 
ooked out upon their sweetness. 
Papa himself, though his heart beat 
high to think of his own beautiful 
children blooming in this retired and 
leasant place, wept a kindly tear 
for his old aunt, as he stood in the 
chamber of her long occupation, and 
found how empty and mournful was 
this well-known room. It was a 
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Mr. Atheling immediately entered 
con amore into a consideration of 
the best means of disposing of this 
fabulons and unarrived fortune. But 
the girls looked blank when they 
heard of interest and per-centage ; 
they did not appreciate the benefits 
of laying by. 

“ Are we to have no good of it, 
then, at all?” said Agnes discon- 
solately. 

Mr. Atheling’s kind heart could 
not resist an appeal like this. “ Yes, 
Mary, they must have their plea- 
sure,” said Papa; “ it will not matter 
much to Agnes’s fortune, the little 
sum that they will spend on the 
journey, or the new house. No, you 
must go by all means; I shall fancy 
it is in mourning for poor old Aunt 
Bridget, till my girls are there to 
pull her roses. If I knew you were 
all there, I should begin to think 
again that Winterbourne and 
Badgely Wood were the sweetest 
places in the world.” 

“ And there any one could come to 
see us,” said Marian, clapping her 
hands. “Ob, papa, what a good 
thing for Agnes that Aunt Bridget 
left you the Old Wood Lodge!” 


EDGERLEY’S THURSDAY. 


quaint and touching mausoleum, 
fall of relics; and good Mr. Atheling 
felt himself more and more bound to 
carry out the old lady’s wishes as he 
stood in the vacant room. 

And then it would be such a good 
thing for Agnes! That was the most 
flattering and pleasant view of the 
subject possible; and ambitious 
ideas of making the Old Wood Lodge 
the prettiest of country cottages, 
entered the imagination of the house. 
It was pretty enough for anything, 
Papa said, looking as he spoke at his 
beautiful Marian, who was precisely 
in the same condition; and if some 
undefined notion of a prince of ro- 
mance, carrying off from the old 
cottage the sweetest bride in the 
world, did flash across the thoughts 
of the father and mother, who would 
be hard enough to blame so natural 
a vision? As for Marian herself, she 
thought of nothing but Agnes, un- 
less, indeed, it was Mrs. Edgerley’s 
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y; and there must, indeed, have 
n quite a moral earthquake in 
London had all the invitees to this 
same party been as much disturbed 
about it as these two sisters. They 
wondered a hundred times in a day if 
it was quite right go go without any 
further invitation—if Mrs. Edgerley 
would write to them—who would be 
there? and finally, and most mo- 
mentous of all, if it would be quite 
proper to go in those simple white 
dresses, which were, in fact, the only 
dresses they could wear. Over these 
girlish robes there was great discus- 
sion, and councils manifold; people, 
however, who have positively no 
choice, have facilities for making up 
their minds unknown to more en- 
cumbered individuals, and certainly 
there was no alternative here. 
Another of these much-discussed 
questions was likewise very shortly 
set to rest. Mrs. Edgerley did write 
to Agnes the most affectionate and em- 
phatic of notes—deeply, doubly under- 
scored in every fourth word, adjur- 
ing her to “remember that I NEVER 
Jorgive any one who forgets my 
Thursday.” Nobody could possibly 
be more innocent of this unpardon- 
able crime than Agnes and Marian, 
from whose innocent minds, since 
they first heard of it, Mrs. Edgerley’s 
Thursday had scarcely been absent 
for an hour at a stretch; but they 
were mightily gratified with this 
reminder, and excited beyond mea- 
sure with the prospect before them. 
They had also ascertained with much 
care and research the names of their 
new acquaintance’s works—of which 
one was called Fashion, one Co- 
quetry, and one The Beau Monde. 
n the title-page of these famous 
productions she was called the Hon- 
ourable Mrs. Edgerley—a distinction 
not known to them before; and the 
girls read with devotion the three 
sets of three volumes each, by which 
their distinguished friend had made 
herself immortal. These books were 
not at all like Hope Hazlewood. 
It was not indeed very easy to define 
what they were like; they were 
very fine, fall of splendid uphol- 
stery and elevated sentiments, dia- 
monds of the finest water, and pas- 
sions of the loftiest strain. The 
girls pradently reserved their judg- 
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ment on the matter. “It is only 
some people who can write good 
books,” said Marian, in the tone of 
an indulgent critic; and nobody 
disputed the self-evident truth. 

Meanwhile Mr. Foggo continued 
to pay his usual visit every night, 
and Miss Willsie, somewhat curious 
and full of disapprovals, “ looked 
in” through the day. Miss Willsie, 
who in secret knew Hope Hazle- 
wood nearly by heart, disapproved 
of everything. If there was one thing 
she did not like, it was young people 
setting up their opinion, and espe- 
cially writing books; and if there was 
one thing she could not bear, it was 
to see folk in a middling way of life 
aiming to be like their betters. Miss 
Willsie “could not put up with” 
Mrs. Edgerley’s presumption in 
sending the girls home in her car- 
riage; she thought it was just as 
much as taunting decent fulk be- 
cause they had no carriage of their 
own. Altogether the mistress of 
Killiecrankie was out of temper, and 
would not be pleased—nothing satis- 
fied her; and she groaned in spirit 
over the vanity of her young pro- 
tégés. 

“ Silly things!” said Miss Willsie, 
as she came in on the eventful 
morning of Thursday itself, that 
golden day; “do you really think 
there’s satisfaction in such vanities? 
Do you think any person finds happi- 
ness in the pleasures of this world ?” 

“Ob, Miss Willsie! if they were 
not very pleasant, why should people 
be so frightened for them?” cried 
Marian, who was carefully trimming, 
with some of her mother’s lace, the 
aforesaid white dress, 

“And then we are not trying to 
Jind happiness,” said Agnes, looking 
up from her similar occupation with 
a radiant face, and a momentary per- 
ception of the philosophy of the 
matter. After all, that made a won- 
derfal difference. Miss Willsie was 
far too Scotch to remain unimpressed 
by the logical distinction. 

“Well, that’s true,” acknowledged 
Miss Willsie; “but you’re no to 
think I approve of such a way of 
spending your happiness, though ye 
have gut it, ye young prodigals. If 
there is one thing I cannot endure, 
it’s countenancing the like of you in 
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The Aithelings.—Part IV. [Sept. 
your nonsense and extravagance ; white shoes. They were both so young 
but I’m no for doing things by and both so bright that their colourless 
halves either—Here !” and simple costume looked in the pret- 
Saying which, Miss Willsie laid a tiest harmony imaginable with their 
parcel upon the table and disap- sweet youth—which was all the more 
peared instantly, opening the door fortunate, that they could not help 
for herself, and closing it after her themselves, and had nothing else to 
with the briskest energy. There choose. One of those useful and non- 
was not much time lost in examin- descript vehicles called “ flies” stood 
ing the parcel; and within it, in a at the door. Charlie, with his hat 
double wrapper, lay two little pairs on, half laughing, half ashamed of his 
of satin shoes, the whitest, daintiest, office, lingered in the hall, waiting to 
prettiest in the world. accompany them. They kissed Bell 
Cinderella's glass slippers! But and Beau (dreadfully late for this one 
Cinderella in the story was not half night, and in the highest state of ex- 
s0 much disturbed as these two girls. ultation) with solempnity—submitted 
It seemed just the last proof wanting themselves to a Jast inspection on the 
of the interest all the world took if part of Mrs, Atheling, and with a little 
this momentous and eventful evening. fright and sudden terror were put 
Miss Willsie, the general critic and into the “carriage.” Then the car- 
censor, who approved of nothing! If riage drove away through the late 
it had not been for a little proper summer twilight, rumblivog into the 
pride in the presence of Susan, who distance and the darkness. Then at 
just then entered the parlour, Marian last Mamma ventured to drop into 
and Agnes would have been disposed the easy-chair, and rest for a moment 
for half a minute to celebrate this from her labours and her anxieties, 
pleasure, in true feminine fashion, by At this great crisis of the family his- 
# very little “ cry.” tory, small events looked great events 
And then came the momentous to Mrs. Atheling; as if they had been 
duties of the toilette. The littlewhite going out upon a momentous en- 
bedchamber looked whiter to-night terprise, this good mother paused 
than it had done all its days before, awhile in the darkness, and blessed 
under the combined lustre of the white them in her heart. 
‘dresses, the white ribbons, and the 
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They were bewildered, yet they 
lost nothing of the scene. The great 
rooms radiant with light, misty with 
hangings, gleaming with mirrors— 
the magnificent staircase up which 
they passed, they never could tell 
how, ashamed of the echo of their 
own names—the beautiful enchant- 
ress of a hostess, who bestowed upon 
each of them that light perfumy 
kiss of welcome, at the momentary 
touch of which the girls blushed and 
trembled—the strange faces every- 
where around them—their own con- 
fusion, and the shyness which they 
thought so awkward. Though all 
these things together united to form 
a dazzling jumble for the first mo- 
ment, the incoherence of the vision 
lasted no longer. With a touch of 
kindness Mrs. Edgerley led them (for 
of course they were scrupulously 


early, and punctual to the hour) to 
her pretty boudoir, where they had 
been before, and which was not so 
bright nor like to be so thronged as 
the larger rooms. Here already a 
young matron sat in state, with a 
little circle of worshippers. Mrs. 
Edgerley broke into the midst of 
them to introduce to the throned lady 
her young strangers. “They have 
no one with them—pray let them be 
beside you,” whispered the beautiful 
hostess to her beautiful guest. The 
lady bowed, and stared, and assented. 
When Mrs. Edgerley left them, Agnes 
and Marian looked after her wistfully, 
the only face they had ever seen 
before, and stood together in their 
shy irresolute grace, blushing, dis- 
couraged, and afraid. They supposed 
it was not right to speak to any one 
whom they had not been introduced 
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to; but no one gave them any incon- 
venience for the moment in the mat- 
ter of conversation. They stood for 
a short time shyly, expecting some 
notice from their newly-elected cha- 
perone, but she had _half-a-dozen 
flirtations in hand, and no leisure 
for a charge which was a bore. 
This, it must be confessed, was some- 
what different from Mrs. Edgerley’s 
anticipation of being “ besieged for 
introductions” to the author of Hope 
Hazlewood. The young author look- 
ed wistfully into the brightness of the 
great drawing-room, with some hope of 
catching the eye of her patroness; but 
Mrs. Edgerley was in the fall business 
of “receiving,” and had no eye ex- 
cept for the brilliant stream of arri- 
vals. Marian began to be indignant, 
and kept her beautifal eyes full upon 
Agnes, watching her sister with eager 
sympathy. Never before, in all their 
~. serene aud quiet lives, had they needed 
to be proud. For a moment the lip 
of Agnes curved and quivered—a 
momentary pang of girlish mortifica- 
tion passed over her face—then they 
both drew back suddenly to a table 
covered with books and portfolios, 
which stood behind them. They did 
not say a word to each other—they 
bent down over the prints and pic- 
tures with a sudden impulse of self- 
command and restraint: no one took 
the slightest notice of them; they 
stood quite alone in these magnificent 
rooms, which were slowly filling with 
strange faces. Agnes was afraid to 
look up, lest any one should see that 
there were actual tears under her 
eyelids. How she fancied she de- 
spised herself for such a weakness! 
But, after all, it was a hard enough 
lesson for neophytes so young and 
innocent,—so they stood very silent, 
bending closely over the picture- 
books, overcoming as they could 
their sudden mortification and disap- 
pointment. No one disturbed them 
in their solitary enjoyment of their 
little table, and for once in their life 
they did not say a word to each other, 
but bravely fought out the crisis 
within themselves, and rose again 
with all the pride of sensitive and 
imaginative natures to the emergency. 
With a sudden impulsive movement 
Agnes drew a chair to the table, and 
made Marian sit down upon it. 
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“ Now, we will suppose we are at the 
play,” said Agnes, with youthful con- 
tempt and defiance, leaning her arm 
upon the back of the chair, and look- 
ing at the people instead of the pic- 
ture-books. Marian was not so rapid 
in her change of mood—she sat still, 
shading her face with her hand, with 
a flush upon her cheek, and an 
angry cloud on her beautiful young 
brow. Yes, Marian was extremely 
angry. Mortification on her own 
account did not affect her—but that 
all these people, who no doubt were 
only rich people and nobodies—that 
they should neglect Agncs!— this 
was more than her sisterly equani- 
mity could bear. ; 
Agnes Atheling was not beautifal. 
When people looked at her, they never 
thought of her face, what were its 
features or its complexion. These 
were both agreeable enough to make 
no detraction from the interest of 
the bright and animated intelligence 
which was indeed the only beauty 
belonging to her. She did not 
know herself with what entire and 
transparent honesty her eyes and her 
lips expressed her sentiments ; and it 
never occurred to her that her own 
looks, as she stood thus, somewhat 
defiant, and full of an imaginative 
and heroical pride, looking out upon 
all those strangers, made the bright- 
est comment possible upon the scene. 
How her eye brightened with plea- 
sure as it fell on a pleasant face—how 
her lip laughed when something ridi- 
culous caught her rapid attention— 
how the soft lines on her forehead 
drew together when something dis- 
pleased her delicate fancy—and how 
a certain natural delight in the grace- 
ful grouping aud brilliant action of 
the scene before her lighted up all 
her face—was quite an unknown 
fact to Agnes. It was remarkable 
enough, however, in an assembly of 
people whose looks were regulated 
after the most approved principles, 
and who were generally adepts in the 
admirable art of expressing nothing. 
And then there was Marian, very 
cloudy, looking up under the shadow 
of her hand like an offended fairy 
queen, Though Mrs. Edgerley was 
lost in the stream of her arriving 
guests, and the beautiful young cha- 
perone she had committed them to 
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took no notice whatever of her charge, 
tired eyes, which were looking out for 
something to interest them, gradually 
fixed upon Agnes and Marian. One 
or two observers asked who they 
were, but nobody could answer the 
question. They were quite by them- 
selves, and evidently knew no one; 
and a little interest began to rise 
about them, yhich the girls, making 
their own stent observations upon 
everything, and still sometimes with 
a little wistfulness looking for Mrs. 
Edgerley, had not yet begun to see. 

When an old gentleman came to 
their table, and startled them a little 
by turning over the picture-books. 
He was an ancient beau—the dain- 
tiest of old gentlemen—with a blue 
coat and a white waistcoat, and the 
most delicate of ruffles. His hair—so 
much as he had—was perfectly white, 
and his high bald forehead, and even 
his face, looked like a piece of ivory 
curiously carved into wrinkles. He 
was not by any means a handsome 
old man, yet it was evident enough 
that this peculiar look and studied 
dress belonged toa notability, whose 
coat and cambric, and the great ship- 
ing diamond upon whose wrink! 
ashen-white hand, belonged to his 
character, and were part of himself, 
He was an old connoisseur, critic, 
and fine gentleman, with a collection 
of old china, old jewels, rare small 
pictures, and curious bovks, enough 
to craze the whole dilettanti word 
when it came to the prolonged and 
fabulous sale, which was its certain 
end. And he was a connoisseur in 
other things than silver and china. 
He was somewhat given to patron- 
ising young people ; and the common 
judgment gave him credit for great 
kindness and benignity. But it was 
not benignity and kindness which 
drew Mr. Agar to the side of Agnes 
and Marian. Personal amusement 
was a mach more prevailing induce- 
ment than benevolence with the 
dainty old dilettante. They were de- 
ceived, of course, as youth is invari- 
able ; for despite the pure selfishness 
of the intention, the effect, as it hap- 
pened, was kind. 

Mr. Agar began a conversation 
by remarking upon the books, and 
drew forth a shy reply from both; 
then he managed gradually to change 
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his position, and to survey the assem- 
bled company along with them, but 
with his most benign and patriarchal 
expression. He was curious to hear 
in words those comments which 
Agnes constantly made with her 
eyes; and he was pleased to observe 
the beauty of the younger sister—the 
perfect unconscious grace of all her 
movements and attitudes. They 
thought they had found the most 
gracious of friends, these simple 
girls; they had not the remotest 
idea that he was only a connoisseur. 

“Then you do not know many of 
those people,” said Mr. Agar, following 
Agnes’s rapid glances. “ Ab, old Lady 
Knightly! is that a friend of yours?” 

“No; I was thinking of the old 
story of ‘Thank you for your Dia- 
monds,’” said Agnes, who, could not 
help drawing back a little, and cast- 
ing down her eyes for the moment 
while the sound of her own voice, 
low as it was, brought a sudden 
flush to her cheek. ‘I did not think 
diamonds had been so pretty; they 
look as if they were alive.” 

‘* Ab, the diamonds!” said the old 
critic, looking at the unconscious 
object of Agnes’s observation who 
was an old lady, wrinkled and gor- 


geous, with a leaping, twinkling 
band of light circling her  time- 
shrivelled brow. “ Yes, she looks 


as if she had dressed for a imas- 
querade in the character of Night— 
eh? Poor old lady, with her lamps 
of diamonds! Beauty, you perceive, 
does not need so many tapers to 
show its whereabouts.” 

“But there are a great many 
beautiful people here,” said Agnes, 
“and a great many jewels. I 
think, sir, it is kind of people to 
wear them, because all the pleasure 
is to us who look on.” 

“You think so? Ah, then beauty 
itself, I suppose, is pure generosity, 
and we have all the pleasure of it,” 
said the amused old gentleman ; 
“that is comfortable doctrine, is it 
not?” And he looked at Marian, 
who glanced up blushingly, yet with 
a certain pleasure. He smiled, yet 
he looked benignant and. fatherly ; 
and this was an extremely agreeable 
view of the matter, and made it 
much less embarrassing to acknow- 
ledge oneself pretty. Marian felt 
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herself indebted to this kind old 
man. 

“ And you know no one—not even 
Mrs. Edgerley, I presume?” said the 
old gentleman. They both interrupt- 
ed him in haste to correct this, but 
he only smiled the more, and went 
on. “ Well, I will be benevolent, 
and tell you who your neighbours 
are; but I cannot follow those rapid 
eyes. Yes, I perceive you have made 
a good pause for a beginning—that 
is our pretty hostess’s right honour- 
able papa. Poor Winterbourne! he 
was sadly clumsy about his business, 
He is one of those unfortunate men 
who cannot do a _ wicked thing 
without doing it coarsely. You per- 
ceive, he is stopping to speak to 
Lady Theodosia — dear Lady Theo- 
dosia, who writes those sweet books! 
Nature intended she should be 
merry and vulgar, and art has made 
her very fine, very sentimental, and 
full of tears. There is an unfortu- 
nate youth wandering alone bebind 
everybody’s back. That is a miser- 
able new poet, whom Mrs. Edgerley 
has deluded hither under the suppo- 
sition that he is to be the lion of the 
evening. Poor fellow! he is looking 
demoniacal, and studying an epi- 
gram. Interested in the poet—eh ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Agnes with her 
usual respect ; “ but we were think- 
ing of ourselves, who were something 
the same,” she added quickly; for 
Mr. Agar had seen the sudden look 
which passed between the sisters, 

“Something the same! then I am 
to understand that you are a poet?” 
said the old gentleman, with his 
unvarying benignity. “ No !—what 
then? A musician? No; an artist? 
Come, you puzzle me. I shall begin 
to suppose you have written a novel 
if you do not explain.” 

The animated face of Agnes grew 
blank ina moment; she drew far- 
ther back, and blushed painfully. 
Marian immediately drew herself up 
and stood upon the defensive. “ Is 
it anything wrong to write a novel?” 
said Marian. Mr. Agar turned upon 


her with his benignant smile. 

“It is so, then?” said the old gen- 
tleman, “and I have not the least 
doubt it is an extremely clever novel. 
But hold! who comes here? Ab, an 
Now, we must do our 


American ! 
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best to talk very brilliantly, for 
friend Jonathan loves the conversa- 
tion of distinguished circles. . Let 
me find a seat for you, and do not be 
angry that [am not an enthusiast in 
literary matters. We bave all our 
hobbies, and that does not happen to 
be mine.” 

Agnes sat down passively on the 
chair he brought for ber. The poor 
girl felt grievously ashamed of Tes 
self. After all, what was that poor 
little book that she should ground 
such mighty claims upon it? Who 
cared for the author of Hope Haale- 
wood? Mr. Agar, though he was so 
kind, did not even care to inquire what 
book it was, nor showed the smallest 
curiosity about its name. Agnes 
was so much cast down that she 
scarcely noticed the upright figure 
approaching towards them, carrying 
an abstracted head high in the air, 
and very like to run over smaller 
people; but Mr. Agar stepped aside, 
and Marian touched ber sister’s arm. 
“It is Mr. Endicott—look, Agnes!” 
whispered Marian. Both of them 
were stirred with sudden pleasure at 
sight of him; it was a koown face 
in this dazzling wilderness, though it 
was not a very comely one. Afr. 
Endicott was as much startled as 
themselves, when, glancing down- 
ward from his lofty altitude, his eye 
fell upon the beautiful face which 
had made sunshine even in the 
shady place of that Yankee young 
gentleman’s  selfadmiring _ breast. 
The sudden discovery brightened his 
lofty languor for a moment. He 
hastened to shake hands with them, 
so impressively that the pretty lady 
and her cloud of admirers paused in 
their flutter of satire and compliment 
to look on. 

‘This is a pleasure I was not pre- 
pared for,” said Mr. Endicott, “I 
remember that Mr. Atheling had an 
early acquaintance with Viscount 
Winterbourne —I presume an old 
hereditary friendship. I am_ rejoiced 
to fiad that such things are, even in 
this land of sophistication. This is 
a brilliant scene !” 

“Indeed, I do not think papa 
knows Lord Winterbourne,” said 
Agnes hastily; but her low voice 
did not reach the ears which had 
been so far enlightened by Mr. Endi-. 
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eott. “ Hereditary friendship — old 
connections of the family; no doubt 
daughters of some squire in Baumbury- 
shire,” said their beautiful neighbour, 
in a half-offended tone, to one of her 
especial retainers, who showed strong 
symptoms of desertion, and had 
already half-a-dozen times asked 
Marian’s name. Unfortunate Mr. 
Endicott! he gained a formidable 
rival by these ill-advised words. 

“TI find little to complain of gene- 
rally in the most distinguished circles 
of your country,” said Mr. Endicott. 
“Your own men of genius may be 
neglected, but a foreigner of distinc- 
tion always finds a welcome. This is 
true wisdom—for by this means we 
are enabled to carry a good report to 
the world.” 

“I say, what nice accounts these 
French fellows give of us!” burst in 
suddenly a very young man, who 
stood under the shadow of Mr. Endi- 
cott. The youth who hazarded this 
brilliant remark did not address any- 
body in particular, and was some- 
what overpowered by the unexpected 
honour of an answer from Mr. Agar. 

“French journalists, and news- 
paper writers of any country, are of 
course the very best judges of man- 
ners and morals,” said the old gentle- 
man, with a smile: “the other three 
estates are more than usually fullible ; 
the fourth is the nearest approach to 
perfection which we can find in man.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Endicott, “in my 
country we can do without Queen, 
Lords, and Commons; but we can- 
not do without the Press—that is, 
the exponent of every man’s mind 
and character, the legitimate vehicle 
of instructive experiences. The 
Press, sir, is Progress ——the only 
effective agency ever invented fur 
the perfection of the human race.”’ 

“Oh, Iam sure I quite agree with 
you. I am quite in love with the 
newspapers; they do make one so 
delightfully out of humour,” said 
Mrs. Edgerley, suddenly making her 
appearance; “and really, you know, 
when they speak of society, it is quite 
charming—so absurd! Sir Langham 
Portland — Miss Atheling. I have 
been so longing to come to you. Oh, 
and you must know Mr. Agar. Mr. 
Agar, I want to introduce you to my 
charming young friend, the authof 10 
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Hope Hazlewood ; is it not wonder- 
fal? I was sure you, who are so fond 
of people of genius, would be pleased 
to know her. And there is dear Lady 
Theodosia; but she is so surrounded. 
You must come to the Willows—you 
must indeed; I positively  iusist 
upon it. For what can one do in an 
evening? and so many of my friends 
want to know you. We go down in 
a fortnight. I shall certainly calcu- 
late upon you. Qh, I never take a 
refusal ; it was so kind of you to come 
to-night.” 

Betore she had ceased speaking, 
Mrs. Edgerley was at the other end 
of the room, conversing with some 
one else, by her pretty gestures. Sir 
Langham Portland drew himself up 
like a guardsman, as he was, on the 
other side of Marian, and made ori- 
ginal remarks about the picture- 
books, somewhat to the amusement, 
but more to the dismay of the young 
beauty, unaccustomed to sach distin- 
guished attentions, Mr. Agar occu- 
pied himself with Agnes; he told 
her all about the Willows, Mrs. 
Kdgerley’s pretty house at Richmond, 
which was always amusing, said the 
old gentleman. He was very plea- 
santly amused himself with Agues’s 
bright resplendent face, which, how- 
ever, this wicked old critic was 
fully better pleased with while its 
mortification and disappointment 
lasted. Mr. Endicott remained stand- 
ing in front of the group, watching 
the splendid guardsman with a misan- 
thropic eye. This, however, was not 
very amusing; and the enlightened 
American gracefully took from his 
pocket the daintiest of pocket-books, 
fragrant with Russian leather and 
clasped with gold. From this deli’ 
cate enclosure Mr. Endicott selected 
with care a letter and a card, and, 
armed with these formidable imple- 
ments, turned round upon the uncon- 
scious old gentleman. When Mr. 
Agar caught a glimpse of this impend- 
ing assault, his momentary look of 
dismay would have delighted him- 
self, could he have seen it. “I have 
the honour of bearing a letter of in- 
troduction,” said Mr. Endicott clos- 
ing upon the unfortunate connoisseur, 
and thrusting before his eyes the 
weapons of offence—the moral bowie- 
knife and revolver, which were the 
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weapons of this young gentleman’s 
warfare. Mr. Agar looked his assail- 
ant in the face, but did not put forth 
his hand. 

““At my own house,” said the 
ancient beau, with a gracious smile ; 
“who could be stoic enough to do 
justice to the most distinguished of 
strangers, under such irresistible dis- 
tractions as I find here ?” 
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Poor Mr. Endicott! He did not 
venture to be offended, but he was 
extinguished notwithstanding, and 
could not make head against his 
double disappointment; for there 
stood the guardsman speaking through 
his mustache of Books of Beauty, 
and holding his place like the most 
faithful of sentinels by Marian A thel- 
ing’s side. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.~—A FOE. 


“T shall have to relinquish my 
charge of you,” said the young cha- 
perone, for the first time addressing 
Agnes. Agnes started immediately, 
and rose. 

“It is time for us to go,” she said 
with eager shyness, “but I did not 
like. May we follow you? If it would 
not trouble you, it would be a great 
kindness, for we know no one here.” 

“Why did you come, then?” said 
the lady. Agnes’s ideas of politeness 
were sorely tried to-night. 

“ Indeed,” said the young author, 
with a sudden blush and courage, 
“I cannot tell why, unless because 
Mrs. Edgerley asked us; but I am 
sure it was very foolish, and we will 
know better another time.” 

“Yes, it is always tiresome un- 
less one knows everybody,” said the 
pretty young matron, slowly rising, 
and accepting with a careless grace 
the arm which somebody offered her. 
The girls rose hastily to follow her. Mr. 
Agar had left them some time before, 
and even the magnificent guardsman 
had been drawn away from his sentry- 
ship. With a little tremor, looking at 
nobody, and following very close in 
the steps of their leader, they glided 
along through the brilliant groups of 
the great drawing-room. But, alas! 
they were not fated to reach the door 
in unobserved safety. Mr. Endicott, 
though he was improving his oppor- 
tunities, though he had already fired 
another letter of introduction at 
somebody else's head, and listened to 
his heart’s content to various snatches 
of that ‘most brilliant and wise con- 
versation going on everywhere around 
him, had still kept up a distant and 
lofty observation of the lady of his love. 
He hastened forward to them now, 
as with beating hearts they pursued 


their way, keeping steadily behind 
their careless young guide. “ You are 
going?” said Mr. Endicott, making a 
solemn statement of the fact. “It is 
early ; let me see you to your carriage.” 

But they were glad to keep close 
to him a minute afterwards, while 
they waited for that same carriage, 
the Islingtopian fly, with Charlie in 
it, which was slow to recognise its 
own name when called. Charlie 
rolled himself out as the vebicle drew 
up, and came to the door Jike a man 
to receive his sisters. A gentleman 
stood by watching the whole scene 
with a little amusement—the shy 
girls, the big brother, the officious 
American. This was a man of sin- 
gularly pale complexion, very black 
hair, and a face over which the skin 
scemed to be strained so tight that 
his features were almost ghastly. 
He was old, but he did not look like - 
his age; and it was impossible to 
suppose that he ever could have 
looked young. His smile was not at 
all a pleasant smile. Though it came 
upon his face by his own will, he 
seemed to have no power of putting it 
off again; and it grew into a faint 
spasmodic sneer, offensive and re- 
pellent. Charlie looked him in the 
face with a sudden impulse of pug- 
nacity, he looked at Charlie with this 
bloodless and immovable smile. The 
lad positively lingered, though his fly 
“stopped the way,” to bestow an- 
other glance upon this remarkable 
personage, and their eyes met in a 
full and mutual stare. Whether either 
person, the old man or the youth, were 
moved by a thrill of presentiment, we 
are not able to say; but there was little 
fear hereafter of any want of mutual 
recognition. Despite the world of so- 
cial distinction, age, and power which 
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lay between them, Charlie Atheling 
looked at Lord Winterbourne, and 
Lord Winterbourne looked at Charlie. 
It was their first point of contact ; 
neither of them could read the fierce 
mutual conflict, the ruin, despair, 
and disgrace which lay in the fature, 
in that first look of impulsive hosti- 
lity; but as the great man entered 


his carriage, and the boy plunged” 


into the fly, their thoughts for the 
moment were full of each other—so 
full that neither could understand the 
sudden distinct recognition of this 
first touch of fate. 

“No; mamma was quite right,” 
said Agnes; “we cannot be great 
friends nor very happy with people 
so different from ourselves.” 

And the girls sighed. They were 
pleased, yet they were disappointed. 
It was impossible to deny that the 
reality was as far different from the 
imagination as anything could be; 
and really nobody had been in the 
smallest degree concerned about the 
author of Hope Hazlewood. Even 
Marian was compelled to acknow- 
ledge that. 

‘“* But then,” cried this eager young 
apologist, “they were not literary 
people ; they were not good judges ; 
they were common people, like what 
you might see anywhere, though 
they might be great ladies and fine 
gentlemen ; and it was easy to see we 
were not very great, and they did 
not understand you.” 
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“Hash,” said Agnes quickly; 
“they were rather kind, I think— 
especially Mr. Agar; but they did 
not care at all for us: and why 
should they, after all?” 

“ So it was a failure,” said Charlie. 
“T say, who was that man—that fel- 
low at the door ?” 

“Oh, Charlie, you dreadful boy! 
that was Lord Winterbourne,” cried 
Marian. “Mr. Agar told us who he 
was.” 

‘“‘ Who's Mr. Agar?” asked Charlie, 
“ And so that’s him—that’s the man 
that will take the Old Wood Lodge. 
I wish he would. I knew I owed 
him something. I'd like to see him 
try !” 

“ And Mrs. Edgerley is his daughter,” 
said Agnes. “Isitnot strange? And 
I suppose we shall all be neighbours 
in the country. Bat Mr. Endicott 
said quite loud, so that everybody 
could hear, that Papa was a friend of 
Lord Winterbourne’s. I do not like 
people to slight us; but I don’t like 
to deceive them either. There was 
that gentleman--that Sir Langham. 
I suppose he thought we were great 
people, Marian, like the rest of the 
people there.” 

In the darkness Marian pouted, 
frowned, and laughed within herself. 
“[ don’t think it matters much what 
Sir Langham thought,” said Marian ; 
for already the young beauty began 
to feel her “ greatness,” and smiled at 
her own power. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—FAMILY SENTIMENTS. 


When the fly jumbled into Bellevue, 
the lighted window which always 
illuminated the little street, shone 
brighter than ever in the profound 
darkness of this late night, when all 
the respectable inhabitants for more 
than an hour had been asleep. Papa 
and Mamma, somewhat drowsily, yet 
with a capacity for immediate wak- 
ing-up only to be felt under these cir- 
cumstances, had unanimously deter- 
mined to sit up for the girls; and the 
window remained bright, and the in- 
mates wakeful, for a full hour after 
the rumbling “fly,” raising all the 
dormant echoes of the neighbourhood, 
had rolled off to its nightly shelter. 


The father and the mother listened 
with the most perfect patience to the 
detail of everything, excited in spite 
of themselves by their children’s 
companionship with “the great,” yet 
considerably resenting, and much 
disappointed at the failure of their 
grand visions, in which all night the 
parental imagination had pictured to 
itself an admiring assembly hanging 
upon the looks of those innocent and 
simple girls. Mr. and Mrs. Atheling 
on this occasion were somewhat dis- 
posed, we confess, to make out a case 
of jealousy and malice against the 
fashionable guests of Mrs. Edgerley. 
It was always the way, Papa said. 
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They always tried to keep everybody 
down, and treated aspirants super- 
ciliously; and in the climax of his 
indignation, under his breath, he 
added something about those “spurns 
which patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes.” Mrs. Atheling did 
not quote Shakespeare, but she was 
quite as much convinced that it was 
their “rank in life” which had pre- 
vented Agnes and Marian from tak- 
ing a sovereign place in the gay as- 
sembly they had just left. The girls 
themselves gave no distinct jadgment 
on the subject; but now that the 
first edge of her mortification had 
worn off, Agnes began to have great 
doubts upon this matter. “We had 
no claim upon them—not the least,” 
said Agnes; “they never saw us be- 
fore ; we were perfect strangers; why 
should they trouble themselves about 
us, simply because I had written a 
book ?” 

“Do not speak nonsense, my dear— 
do not tell me,” said Mrs. Atheling, 
with agitation: “they had only to 
use their own eyes and see—as if 
they often had such an opportunity ! 
My dear, I know better; you need 
not speak to me!” 

“And everybody has read your 
book, Agnes—and no doubt there are 
scores of people who would give 
anything to know you,” said Papa 
with dignity. “The author of Hope 
Hazlewood is a different person from 
Agnes Atheling. No, no—it is not 
that they don’t know your proper 
place; but they keep everybody 
down as long as they can. Now, 
mind, one day you will turn the tables 
upon them ; [ am very sure of that.” 

Agnes said no more, but went up 
to her little white room completely 
unconvinced upon the subject. Miss 
Willsie saw the tell-tale light in this 
little high window in the middle of 
the night—when it was nearly day- 
light, the old lady said—throwing 
a friendly gleam upon the two 
young controversialists as they de- 

ated this difficult question. Agnes, 
of course, with all the heat of youth 
and innovation, took the extreme side 
of the question. “It is easy enough 
to write—any one can write,” said 
the young author triumphant in ber 
argument, yet in truth somewhat 
mortified by her triumph. “But even 
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if it was not, there are greater things 
in this world than books, and almost 
all other books are greater than no- 
vels; and I do think it was the most 
foolish thing in the world to suppose 
that clever people like these—for they 
were all clever people— would take 
any notice of me.” 

To which arguments, all and seve- 
ral, Marian returned only a direct, 
unbesitating, and broad negative. 
It was not easy to write, and there 
were not greater things than books, 
and it was not at all foolish to ex- 
pect a hundred times more than ever 
their :opes bad expected. “It is ver 
wrong of you to say so, Agnes,” sai 
Marian. “ Papa is quite right ; it will 
all be as different as possible by-and- 
by; and if you have nothing more 
sensible to say than that, I will go to 
sleep.” 

Saying which Marian turned round 
upon her pillow, virtuously resisted 
all further temptations, and closed 
her beautiful eyes upon the faint 
grey dawn which began to steal in 
between the white curtains. They 
thought their minds were far too full 
to go to sleep. Innocent imagina- 
tions! five minutes after, they were in 
the very sweetest enchanted country 
of the true fuiryland of dreams. 

While Charlie, in his sleep in the 
next room, laboriously struggled all 
night with a bloodless apparition, 
which smiled at him from an open 
doorway—fiercely fought and strug- 
gled against it—mastered it—got it 
down, but only to begin once more 
the tantalizing combat. When he 
rose in the morning, early as usual, 
the youth set his teeth at the recollec- 
tion, and with an attempt to give a 
reason for this instinctive enmity, 
fiercely hoped that Lord Winter- 
bourne would try to take from his 
father his little inheritance. Charlie, 
who was by no means of a metaphy- 
sical turn, did not trouble himself at 
all to inquire into the grounds of his 
own unusual pugnacity. He “knew 
he owed him something,” and though 
my Lord Winterbourne was a vis- 
count and an ex-minister, and Charlie 
only a poor man’s son and a copying- 
clerk, he fronted the great man’s 
image with indomitable confidence, 
and had no more doubt of his 
own prowess than of his entire 
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goodwill in the matter. He did not 
think very much more of his oppo- 
nent in this case than he did of the 
big folios in the office, and had as 
entire confidence in his own ability 
to bring the enemy down. 

But it was something of a restless 
night to Papa and Mamma. They 
too talked in their darkened chamber, 
too proper and too economical to 
waste candlelight upon subjects so 
unprofitable, of old events and people 
_half forgotten ;—how the first patron- 
ess of Agnes should be the daughter 
of the man between whom and them- 
selves there existed come unexplained 
connection of old friendship or old 
enmity, or both ;—how circumstances 
beyond their guidance conspired to 
throw them once more in the way of 
= and plans which they had 

eard nothing of for more than 
twenty years. These things were 
very strange and troublous events to 
Mr. Atheling and his wife. The 
past, which nearer grief and closer 
pleasure—all their family life, full as 
that was of joy and sorrow—had 
thrown so far away and out of 
remembrance, came suddenly back 
before them in all the clearness of 
youthful recollection. Old feelings 
returned strong and fresh into their 
minds. They went back, and took 
up the thread of this history, what- 
ever it might be, where they had 
dropped it twenty years ago; and 
with a thrill of deeper interest, 
wondered and inquired how this in- 
fluence would affect their children. 
To themselves now little could hap- 
pen; their old friend or their old 
enemy could do neither harm nor 
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benefit to their accomplished lives— 
but the children! — the children, 
every one so young, so hopeful, and 
so well endowed; all so strangely 
brought into sudden contact, at a 
double point, with this one sole indi- 
vidual, who had power to disturb the 
rest of the father and the mother. 
They relapsed into silence suddenly, 
and were quieted by the thought. 

“Tt is not our doing—it is not our 
seeking,” said Mr. Atheling at length. 
“Tf the play wants a last act, Mary, 
it will not be your planning nor 
mine; and as for the children, they 
are in the hands of God.” 

So in the grey imperfect dawn 
which lightened on the faces of the 
sleeping girls, whose sweet youthful 
rest was far too deep to be broken 
even by the growing light, these elder 
people closed their eyes, not to sleep, 
but to pray. If evil were about to 
come—if danger were lurking in the 
air around them—they had this only 
defence against it. It was not the 
simple faith of youth which dictated 
these prayers; it was a deeper and a 
closer urgency, which cried aloud and 
would not cease, but yet was solemn 
with the remembrance of times when 
God's pleasure was not to grant them 
their petitions. The young ones 
slept in peace, but with fights and 
triumphs manifold in their young 
dreams. The father and the mother 
held a vigil for them, holding up holy 
hands for their defence and safety ; 
and so the morning came at last, 
brightly, to the hearts which feared no 
evil, or when they feared, put their 
apprehensions at once into the hand 
of God. 


CHAPTER XXX.—AGNES'S FORTUNE. 


The morning, like a good fairy, came 
kindly to these good people, increas- 
ing in the remembrance of the girls the 
impression of pleasure, and lessening 
that of disappointment. They came, 
after all, to be very well satisfied 
with their reception at Mrs. Edger- 
ley’s. And now her second and most 
important invitation remained to be 
discussed—the Willows—the pretty 
house at Richmond, with the river 
running sweetly under the shadow 
of its trees; the company which 


was sure to include, as Mr. Agar said 
some people worth knowing, and 
which that ancient connoisseur him- 
self did not refuse to join. Agnes 
and Marian looked with eager eyes 
on the troubled brow of Mamma; 4 
beautiful vision of the lawn and the 
river, flowers and sunshine, the sweet 
silence of “the country” and the un- 
familiar music of running water and 
rustling trees, possessed the young 
imaginations for the time to the 
total disregard of all sublunary con- 
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siderations. They did not think for 
a moment of Lord Winterbourne’s 
danghter, and the strange chance 
which could make them inmates of 
her house; for Lord Winterbourne 
himself was not a person of any im- 
portance in the estimation of the 
girls. But more than that, they did 
not even think of their wardrobe, 
important as that consideration was ; 
they did not recollect how entirely 
unprovided they were for such a 
visit, nor how the family finances, 
strait and unelastic, could not pos- 
sibly stretch to so new and great an 
expenditure. But all these things, 
which brought no cloud upon Agnes 
and Marian, conspired to embarrass 
the brow of the family mother. She 
thought at the same moment of Lord 
Winterbourne and of the brown me- 
rinos ; of this strange acquaintance- 
ship, mysterious and full of fate as 
it seemed ; and of the little black silk 
cloaks which were out of fashion, and 
the bonnets with the faded ribbons. 
It was hard to deny the girls so 
great a pleasure; but how could it 
be done ? 

And for a day or two following the 
household remained in great uncer- 
tainty upon this point, and held every 
evening, on the engrossing, subject of 
ways and means, a committee of the 
whole house. This, however, we are 
grieved to say, was somewhat of an 
unprofitable proceeding ; for the best 
advice which Papa could give on so 
important a subject was, that the 
girls must of course have everything 
proper if they went. “Ifthey went! 
—that is exactly the question,” said 
the provoked and impatient ruler of 
all. “But are they to go? and 
how are we to get everything pro- 
per for them? To these difficult 
questions Mr. Atheling attempted no 
answer. He was a wise man, and 
knew his own department, and pru- 
dently declined avy ioterference in 
the legitimate domain of the other 
head of the house. 

Mrs. Atheling was by no means ad- 
dicted to disclosing the private mat- 
ters of her own family life, yet she 
carried this important question 
through the faded wallflowers to 
crave the counsel of Miss Willsie. 
Miss Willsie was not at all pleased 
to have such a matter submitted 
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to her. Her supreme satisfaction 
would have lain in criticising, find- 
ing fault, and helping on. Now re- 
duced to the painful alternative of 
giving an opinion, the old lady pro- 
nounced a vague one in general terms, 
to the effect that if there was ee 
she hated, it was to see poor fol es 
ing for the company of them that 
were in a different rank in life; but 
whenever this speech was made, and 
her conscience cleared, Miss Willsie 
began to inquire zealously what “ the 
silly things had,” and what they 
wanted, and set-about a mental turn- 
ing over of her own wardrobe, where 
were a great many things which she 
had worn in her own young days, 
and which were *‘ none the worse,” as 
she said—but they were not altogether 
adapted for the locality of the Willows. 
Miss Willsie turned them over not 
only in her own mind, but in her own 
parlour, where her next visitor found 
her as busy with her needle and 
her shears as any cottar matron ever 
was, and anxiously benton the same 
endeavour to “make auld things 
look amaist as weel’s the new.” It 
cost Miss Willsie an immense deal of 
trouble, but it was not half so suc- 
cessful a business as the repairs of 
that immortal Saturday Night. 

But the natural course of events, 
which had cleared their path for 
them many times before, came in 
once more to make matters easy. Mr. 
Burlington, of whom nothing had 
been heard since the day of that 
eventful visit to his place—Mr. Bur- 
lington, who since then had brought 
out a second edition of Hope Hazle- 
wood, announced himself ready to 
“make a proposal’ for the book. 
Now, there had been many and great 
speculations in the house on this sub- 
ject of “ Agnes’s fortune.” They were 
as good at the magnificent arithme- 
tic of fancy as Major Pendennis was, 
and we will not say that, like him, 
they had not leaped to their thou- 
sands a-year. They had all, however, 
been rather prudent in committing 
themselves to a sum—nobody would 
guess positively what it was to be— 
but some indefinite and fabulous 
amount, a real fortune, floated in the 
minds of all: to the father and mo- 
ther a substantial provision for Agnes, 
to the girls an inexhaustible fund of 
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pleasure, comfort, and charity. The 
proposal came—it was not a fabulous 
and magnificent fortune, for the 
author of Hope Hazlewood was only 
Agnes Atheling, and not Arthur Pen- 
dennis. For the first moment, we 
are compelled to confess, they looked 
at @ach other with blank faces, en- 
tirely cast down and disappointed : 
it was not an inexhaustible fairy trea- 
sure—it was only a hundred and filty 
pounds. 

Yes, most tender-hearted reader! 
these were not the golden days of Sir 
Walter, nor was this young author a 
literary Joan of Arc. She got her 
fortune in a homely fashion like 
other people—at first was grievously 
disappointed about it— formed pug- 
nacious resolutions, and listened to 
all the evil stories of the publishing 
ghouls with satisfaction and indig- 
nant faith. But by-and-by this 
angry mood softened down ; by-and- 
by the real glory of such an unreal- 
isable heap of money began to break 
upon the girls. A hundred and fifty 
pounds, and nothing to do with it— 
no arrears to pay—nothing to make 
up—can any onc suppose a position 
of more perfect felicity? They came 
to see it bit by bit dawning upon 
them in guia splendour—content 
blossomed into satisfaction, satisfac- 
tion unfolded into delight. And 
then to think of laying by such a 
small sum would be foolish, as the 
girls reasoned ; so its very insignifi- 
cance increased the pleasure. It was 
not a dull treasure, laid up in a bank, 
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or “invested,” as Papa had solemnly 
proposed to invest “ Agnes’s fortune ;” 
it was a delightful little living stream 
of abundance, already in imagination 
overflowing and brightening every- 
thing. It would buy Mamma the 
most magnificent of brocades, and Bell 
and Beau such frocks as never were 
seen before out of fairyland. It 
would take them all to the Old Wood 
Lodge, or even to the seaside; it 
would light up with books and pic- 
tures, and pretty things, the respec- 
table family face of No. 10 Beile- 
vue. ‘There was no possibility of ex- 
hausting the capacities of this mar- 
vellous sum of money, which, had it 
been three or four times as much, as 
the girls discovered, could not have 
been half as good for present pur- 
poses. The delight of spending mo- 
ney was altogether new to them: 
they threw themselves into it with 
the most gleeful abandonment (in 
imagination), and threw away their 
fortune royally, and with genuine en- 
joyment in the process; and very 
few millionaires have ever found as 
much pleasure in the calculation of 
their treasures as Agnes and Marian 
Atheling, deciding over and over 
again how they were to spend it, found 
in this hundred and fifty pounds. 

In the mean time, however, Papa 
carried it off to the office, and locked 
it up there for security—for they all 
felt that it would not be right to 
trust to the commonplace defences of 
Bellevue with such a prodigious sum 
of money in the house. 


CHAP. XXXI.——EXTRAVAGANCE, 


It was a Jaly day, brilliant and 
dazzling : the deep-blue summer sky 
arched over these quiet houses, a very 
heaven of sunshine and calm; the 
very leaves were golden in the flood of 
light, and grateful shadows fell from 
the close walls, and a pleasant sum- 
mer fragrance came from within the 
little enclosures of Bellevue. No- 
thing was stirring in the silent little 
suburban street — the very sounds 
came slow and soft through the luxu- 
rious noonday air, into which now 
and then blew the little capricious 
breath of a cool breeze, like some in- 
visible fairy fan making a current in 


the golden atmosphere. Safe under 
the shelter of green blinds and open- 
ed windows, the feminine population 
reposed in summer indolence, mis- 
tresses too languid to scold, and maids 
to be improved by the same. In the 
day, the other half of mankind, all 
mercantile and devoted to business, 
deserted Bellevue, and perhaps were 
not less drowsy in their several of 
fices, where dust had to answer all 
the purposes of those trim venetian de- 
fences, than their wives and daugh- 
ters were at home. 

But before the door of No. 10 
stood a vehicle—let no one scorn its 
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unquestioned respectability .— it was 
The Fly. The fly was drawn by an 
old white horse, of that bony and 
angular development peculiar to this 
rank of professional eminence. This 
illustrious animal gave character and 
distinction at once to the equipage. 
The smartest and newest brougham 
in existence, with such a steed attach- 
ed to it, must at once have taken 
rank, in the estimation of all behold- 
ers as a true and unmistakable Fly. 
The coachman was in character; he 
had a long white livery-coat, and a 
hat very shiny, and bearing traces of 
various indentations. As he sat upon 
his box in the sunshine he nodded in 
harmony with the languid branches 
of the lilac bushes. Though he was 
not adverse to a job, he marvelled 
much how anybody who could stay 
at home went abroad under this 
burning sun, or troubled themselves 
with occupations. So too thought 
the old white horse, switching his old 
white tail in vain pursuit of the 
summer flies which troubled him ; and 
so even thought Hannah, Miss Will- 
sie’s pretty maid, as she looked out 
from the gate of Killiecrankie Lodge, 
shading her eyes with her hand, 
marvelling, half in envy, half in pity, 
how any one could think even of 
“ pleasuring” on such a day. 

With far different sentiments from 
these languid and indolent observers, 
the Athelings prepared for their un- 
usual expedition. Firmly compress- 
ed into Mrs. Atheling’s purse were 
five ten-pound notes, crisp and new, 
and the girls, with a s!ight tremor of 
terror enhancing their delight, had 
secretly vowed that mamma should 
not be permitted to bring anything 
in the shape of money home. They 
were going to spend fifty pounds. 
That was their special mission—and 
when you consider that very rarel 
before had they helped at the rane | 
ing of more than fifty shillings, you 
may fancy the excitement and delight 
of this family enterprise. They had 
calculated beforehand what every- 
thing was to cost—they had left a 
margia for pos: ‘bisuties—they had all 
their different ‘s written — on 
a very long pi of paper, and now 
the some iba j ven “aang Bell 
and Beau through the garden, and 
Waiting for Mamma. 
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—— twin — were to form 
part of this most happy party. Bell 
and Beau were to have an ecstatic 
drive in that most delightfal of car 
— which the two big children 
and the two little ones at 

stood regarding with the sincerest 
admiration. If Agnes had any doubt 
at all about the fly it was a moment 
ary fear lest somebody should sup- 
pose it to be their own carriage—a 
contingency not at all probable. In 
every other view of the question, the 
fly was scarcely second even to Mrs. 
Edgerley’s sublime and stately equi- 
page; and it is quite impossible to 
describe the rapture with which this 
magnificent vehicle was contemplated 
by Bell and Bean. 

At last Mamma came down stairs 
in somewhat of a flutter, and by no 
means satisfied that she was doing 
right in thus giving in to the girls. 
Mrs. Atheling still, in spite of all their 

rsuasions, could not help thi 
it something very near a sin to 
wilfully, and at one doing, so extraor- 
dinary a sum as fifty pounds —“a 
quarter’s income!” she said 


But Papa was very nearly as foolish 
on the subject as Agnes and Marian, 
and the good mother could not make 


head against them all. She was 
alarmed at this first outbreak of 
“awful” extravagance, but she could 
not quite refuse to be pleased either 
with the pleasant piece of business, 
with the delight of the girls, and the 
rapture of the babies, nor to feel the 
glory in her own person of “shop- 
ping” on so grand a scale. 


** My sister and my sister’s child, 
Myself and children three.” 


The fly was not quite so closely 
packed as the chaise of Mrs. Gilpin, 
yet it was very nearly as full as the 

renowned conveyance. They manag- 
ed to get in “five precious souls,” 
and the white horse languidly set out 
upon his journey, and the coachman, 
only half awake, still nodded on his 
box. Where they went to, we will 
not betray their confidence by tel- 
ing. It was an erratic course, and 
included all manner of shops and pur- 
chases. Before they had got nearly to 
the end of their list, t were 
quite fatigued with their labours, and 
found it rather cumbrous, after all, to 
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choose the shops they wanted from 
the “carriage” windows, a splendid 
but inconvenient necessity. Then 
Bell and Beau grew very tired, want- 
ed to go home, and were scarcely to 
be solaced even with cakes innumer- 
able. Perfect and unmixed delights 
are not to be found under the sun; 
and though the fly went back to 
Bellevue laden with parcels beyond 
the power of arithmetic; though the 
girls had accomplished their wicked 
will, and the purse of Mrs. Atheling 
had shrunk into the ghost of its for- 
mer size, yet the accomplished errand 
was not half so delightful as were 
those exuberant and happy intentions, 
which could now be talked over no 
more. They all grew somewhat silent 
as they drove home — “vanity of 
vanities—” Mrs, Atheling and her 
daughters were in a highly reflective 
state of mind, and rather given to 
moralising ; while extremely wearied, 
sleepy, and -uncomfortable were poor 
little Bell and Beau. 

But at last they reached home—at 
last the pleasant sight of Susan, and 
the fragrance of the tea, which, as it 
was now pretty late in the afternoon, 
Susan had prepared to refresh them, 
restored their flagging spirits. They 

an to open out their parcels, and 
fight their battles over again. They 
examined once more, outside and in- 
side, the pretty little watches which 
Papa had insisted on as the first of 
all their purchases. Papa thought a 
watch was a most important matter 
—the money spent in such a valuable 
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piece of property was invested ; and 
Mrs. Atheling herself, as she took 
her cup of tea, looked at these new ac- 
quisitions with extreme pride, good 
pleasure, and a sense of importance. 
They had put their bonnets on the 
sofa—the table overflowed with rolls 
of silk and pieces of ribbon half un- 
folded; Bell and Beau upon the 
hearth-rug, played with the newest 
noisies toys which could be found for 
them; and even Susan, when she 
came to ask if her mistress would 
take another cup, secretly confessed 
within herself that there never was 
such a littered and untidy room. 
When there suddenly came a dash 
and roll of rapid wheels, ringing into 
all the echoes. Suddenly, with a 
gleam and bound, a splendid appari- 
tion crossed the window, and two 
magnificent bay horses drove up be- 
fore the little gate. Her very watch, 
new and well-beloved, almost fell 
from the fingers of Agnes. They 
looked at each other with blank faces 
—they listened in horror to the charge 
of artillery immediately discharged 
upon their door — nobody had self- 
possession to apprehend Susan on the 
way, and exhort her to remember the 
best room. And Susan, greatly flut- 
tered, forgot the sole use of this sacred 
apartment. They all stood dismayed, 
deeply sensible of the tea upon the 
table, and the extraordinary confu- 
sion of the room, when suddenly into 
the midst of them, radiant and 
splendid, floated Mrs. Edgerley— 
Mayfair come to visit Bellevue. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—A GREAT VISITOR. 


Mayfair came in, radiant, blooming, 
splendid, with a rustle of silks, a 
flutter of feathers, an air of fragrance 
like a fairy creature not to be molest- 
ed by the ruder touches of fortune or 
the world. Bellevue stood up to re- 
ceive her in the person of Mrs. Athel- 
ing, attired in a black silk gown 
which had seen service, and hastily 
setting down a cup of tea from her 
hand. The girls stood between the 
two, an intermediate world, anxious 
and yet afraid to interpret between 
them ; for Marian’s beautiful hair had 
fallen down upon her white neck, and 
Agnes’s collar had been-pulled awry, 


and her pretty muslin dress sadly 
crushed and broken, by the violent 
hands of Bell and Beau. The very 
floor on which Mrs. Edgerley’s pretty 
foot pressed the much-worn carpet, 
was strewed with little frocks for 
those unruly little people. The sofa 
was occupied by three bonnets, and 
Mamma’s new dress hung over the 
back of the easy-chair. You may 
laugh at this account of it, but 
Mamma, and Marian, and Agnes 
were a great deal more disposed to 
ery at the reality. To think that, of 
ali days in the world, this great lady 
should have chosen to come to-day. 
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“Now, pray don’t let me distarb 
anything. Oh, I am so delighted to 
find you quite at home! It is quite 
kind of you to let me come in,” cried 
Mrs. Edgerley—‘ and indeed you need 
not introduce me. When one has 
read Hope Hazlewood, one knows 
your mamma. Oh, that charming, 
delightful book! Now, confess you 
are quite proud of her, I am sure 
you must be.” 

“She is a very good girl,” said Mrs. 
Atheling doubtfully, flattered, but 
not entirely pleased—“and we are 
very deeply obliged to Mrs. Edgerley 
for the kindness she has shown to 
our girls.” 

“ Oh, I have been quite delighted,” 
said Mayfair ; “but pray don’t speak 
in the third person. How charm- 
ingly fragrant your tea is!—may I 
have some? How delightful it must 
be to be able to keep rational hours. 
What lovely children! What beauti- 
fal darlings! Are they really yours?” 

“My youngest babies,” said Belle- 
vue, somewhat stiffly, yet a little 
moved by the question. “We have 


just come in, and were fatigued. 
Agnes, my dear!” 

But Agnes was already gone, seizing 
the opportunity to amend her collar, 
while Marian put away the bonnets 
and cleared the parcels from the feet 


of Mrs. Edgerley. With this pretty 
figure half-bending before her, and 
the other graceful cup-bearer offering 
her the homely refreshment she had 
asked for, Mrs. Edgerley, though quite 
aware of it, did not think half so 
much as Mrs. Atheling did about 
their “rank in life.” The great lady 
was not at all nervous on this sub- 
ject, but was most pleasantly and 
meritoriously conscious, as she took 
her cup of tea from the hand of 
Agnes, that by so doing she set them 
all “at their ease.” 

“ And pray, do tell me now,” said 
Mrs. Edgerley, “how you manage in 
this quarter, so far from everything? 
It is quite delightful, half as good as 
a desolate island —such a pretty 
quiet place! You must come to the 
Willows—I have quite made up my 
mind and settled it: indeed, you must 
come—so many people are dying to 
know you. And I must have your 
mamma know,” said the pretty flut- 
terer, turning round to Mrs, Atheling 
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with that air of irresistible caprice 
and fascinating despotism which was 
the most amazing thing in the world 
to. the family mother, “that no one 
ever resists me: I am always obeyed, I 
assure you. Oh, you must come; I 
consider it quite a settled thing. Town 
ts so tiresome just at this time— 
on’t you think so? I always long 
for the Willows—for it is really the 
sweetest place, and in the country one 
cares so much more for one’s home.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. 
Atheling, not knowing what other 
answer to make, and innocently su 
posing that her visitor had paused for 
a reply. 

“Oh, I assure you, nothing of the 
kind — perfectly selfish, on the con- 
trary, said Mrs. Edgerley, with a 
sweet smile. “I shall be so charmed 
with the society of my young friends. 
I quite forgot to ask if you were 
musical. We have the greatest little 

nius in the world at the Willows. 

uch a voice !—it is a shame to hide 
such a gift in a drawing room. She 
is—a sort of connection—of papa’s 
family. I say it is very good of him to 
acknowledge her even so far, for people 
seldom like to remember their follies ; 
but of course the poor child has no 
position, and I have even been blamed 
for having her in my house. She is 
quite a genius—wonderful : she ought 
to be a eT is quite her duty 
— but such a shy foolish young 
creature, and not to be persuaded, 
What charming tea! I am quite re- 
freshed, I assure you. Oh, pray, do 
not disturb anything. I am so pleased 
you have let me come when you were 
quite at home. Now, Tuesday, re- 
member! Whe shall have a delightful 
little party. I know you will quite 
enjoy it. Goodby, little darlings. 
On Tuesday, my love; you must on 
no account forget the —_ 

“But I am afraid they will only 
be a trouble—and they are not used 
to society,” said Mrs. Atheling, rising 
hastily before her visitor should have 
quite flown away; “they have never 
been away from h#me. Excuse me— 
I am afraid——” 

“Oh, I assure you, nobody ever 
resists, me,” cried Mrs. Edgerley, in- 
terrupting this ch; “I nevre 
hear such a naughty word as No, 
Tt is not possible—you cannot con- 
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ceive how it would affect me; I 
should break my heart! It is quite 
decided—oh, positively it is—Tues- 
day—I shall so look forward to it! 
And a charming little party we will 
be—not too many, and so congenial ! 
I shall quite long for the day.” 

Saying which, Mrs. Edgerley took 
her departure, keeping up her stream 
of talk while they all attended her to 
the door, and suffering no interrup- 
tion. Mrs, Atheling was by no means 
accustomed to so dashing and sud- 
den an assault. She began slowly to 
bring up her reasons for declining 
the invitation as ‘the carriage rolled 
away, carrying with it her tacit con- 
sent. She was quite at a loss to 
believe that this visit was real, as 
she returned into the encumbered 
parlour—such haste, patronage, and 
absoluteness were entirely out of Mrs. 
Atheling’s way. 

‘**T have no doubt she is very kind,” 
said the good mother, puzzled and 
much doubting; “but I am not at 
all sure that I approve of her—in- 
deed, I think I would much rather 
you did not go.” 
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“ But she will expect us, mamma,” 
said Agnes, 

That was unquestionable. Mrs. ~ 
Atheling sat very silent all the re- 
mainder of the day, pondering much 
upon this rapid and sudden visita- 
tion, and blaming herself greatly for 
her want of readiness. And then the 
“poor child” who had no position, 
and whose duty-it was to be a singer, 
was she a proper person to breathe 
the same air as Agnes and Marian? 
Bellevue was straiter in its ideas 
than Mayfair. The mother reflected 
with great self-reproach and painful 
doubts; for the girls were so pleased 
with the prospect, and it was so hard 
to deny them the expected pleasure. 
Mrs. Atheling at last resigned herself 
with a sigh. “If you must go, I 
expect you to take great care whom 
you associate with, said Mrs, Athel- 
ing, very pointedly; and she sent off 
their new purchases up-stairs, and 
gave her whole attention, with a cer- 
tain energy and impatience, to the 
clearing of the room. This had 
not been by any means a satisfac- 
tory day. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—GOING FROM HOME, 


“My dear children,” said Mrs. 
Atheling solemnly, “ you have never 
been from home before.” 

Suddenly arrested by the solemnity 
of this preamble, the girls paused— 
they were just going up-stairs to their 
own room on the last evening before 
setting out for the Willows. Marian’s 
pretty arms were full of a collection 
of pretty things, white as the great 
apron with which Susan had girded 
her. Agnes carried her blotting-book, 
two or three other favourite volumes, 
and a candle. They stood in their 

retty sisterly conjunction, almost 
eaning upon each other, waiting 
with youthful reverence for the ad- 
dress which Mamma was about to 
deliver. It was true they were leav- 
ing home for the first time, and true 
also that the visit was one of un- 
usual importance. The prepared 
to’ listen with great gravity and a 
little awe. 

“My dears, I have no reason to 
distrust your good sense,” said Mrs. 
Atheling, “nor indeed to be afraid 


of you in any way—but to be in a 
strange house is very different from 
being at home, Strangers will not 
have the same indulgence as we have 
had for all your fancies—you must 
not expect it; and people may see 
that you are of a different rank in 
life, and perhaps may presume upon 
you. You must be very careful. You 
must not copy. Mrs. Edgerley, or any 
other lady, but observe what they do, 
and rule yourselves by it; and take 
great care what acquaintances you 
form; for even in such a house as 
that,’ said Mamma, with emphasis 
and dignity, suddenly remembering 
the “connection of the family” of 
whom Mrs. Edgerley had spoken, 
“there may be some who are not fit 
companions for you.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Agnes, Ma- 
rian looked down into the apronful 
of lace and muslin, and answered 
nothing. A variable blush and as 
variable a smile testified to a little 
consciousness on the part of the 
younger sister. Agnes for once 
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was the more matter-of-fact of the 
two. 

“ At your time of life,” continued 
the anxious mother, “a single day 
may have as “Much effect as man 
years. Indeed, Marian, my love, it 
is nothing to smile about. You must 
be very careful; and, Agnes, you are 
the eldest— you must watch over 
your sister. Oh, take care!—you do 
not know how much harm might be 
done in a single day.” 

“'l'ake care of what, mamma ?” 
said Marian, glancing up quickly, 
with that beautifal faint flush, and 
a saucy gleam in her eye. What do 
you suppose she saw as her beautiful 
eyes turned from her mother with a 
momentary imaginative look into the 
vacant space? Not the big head of 
Charlie, bending over the grammars, 
but the magnificent stature of Sir 
Langham Portland, drawn up in 
sentry fashion by her side; and at 
the recollection Marian’s pretty lip 
conld not refuse to smile. 

“Hush, my dear!—you may easil 
know what I mean,” said Mrs. Athel- 
ing uneasily. “You must try not 
to be awkward or timid; but you 
must not forget how great a differ- 
ence there is between Mrs. Edgerley’s 
friends and you.” 

“ Nonsense, Mary,” cried her hus- 
band energetically. “ No such thing, 
girls, Don’t be afraid to let them 
know who you are, or who you 
belong to. But as for inferiority, if 
you yield to such a notion, you are 
no girls of mine. One of the Riverses! 
A pretty thing! You, at least, can 
tell any one who asks: the question 
that your father is an honest man.” 

“Bat I suppose, papa, no one is 
likely to have any doubt upon the sub- 
ject,” said Agnes, with a little spirit. 
“Tt will be time enough to publish 
that when some one questions it; 
and that, I am sure, was not what 
mamma meant.” 

“No, my love, of course not,” said 
Mamma, who was somewhat agi- 
tated. ‘“‘What I meant is, that you 
are going to people whom we used 
to know—I mean, whom we know 
nothing of. They are great people— 
a great deal richer and higher in 
station than we are ; and it is possible 
Papa may be brought into contact 
With them about the Old Wood 
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Lodge ;—and you are young and in- 
experienced, and don’t know the 
dangers you may be subjected to;— 
and, my dear children, what I have 
to say to you is, just to remember 
your duty, and your Bibles, and 
take care!” 

“Mamma! we are only going to 
Richmond—we are not going away 
from you,” cried Marian in dismay. 

“My dears,” said Mrs. Atheling, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes, 
“Tam an old woman—-I know more 
than you do. You cannot tell where 
you are going; you are going into 
the world.” 

No one spoke for the moment. 
The young travellers themselves 
looked at their mother with concern 
and a little solemnity. Who could 
tell? All the young universe of ro- 
mance lay at their very feet. They 
might be going to their fate. ; 

“ And henceforward I know,” said 
the good mother, rising into homel 
and unconscious dignity, “our li 
will no longer be your boundary, nor 
our plans all your guidance. My 
darlings, it is not any fault of yours; 
you are both as obedient as when you 
were babies; it is Providence, and 
comes to every one. You are going 
away from me, and both your lives 
may be determined before you come 
back again. You, Marian! it is not 
your fault, my love; but, oh! take 
care.” 

Under the pressure of this solemn 
and mysterious caution, the girls at 
length went up-stairs. Very gravely 
they entered the little white room, 
which was somewhat disturbed out 
of its usual propriety, and in respect- 
ful silence Marian began to — 
her burden. She sat down upon 
white bed, with her great white apron 
fall of snowy muslin and dainty mor- 
sels of lace, stooping her beautiful 
head over them, with her long bright 
hair falling down at one side like a 
golden framework to her sweet cheek. 
Agnes stood before her holding the 
candle. Both were perfectly grave, 
quite silent, separating the sleeves 
and kerchiefs and collars as if it were 
the most solemn work in the world. 

At length suddenly Marian looked 
up. In an instant smiles irrestrain- 
able threaded all the soft lines of those 
young faces. A momentary electric 
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touch sent them both from perfect 
solemnity into saucy and conscious 
but subdued laughter. “Agnes! 
what do you, suppose mamma could 
mean?” asked Marian ; and Agnes 
said “Hush!” and softly closed the 
door lest mamma _ should hear 
the low and restrained overflow of 
those sudden sympathetic smiles. 
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Once more the apparition of the 
magnificent Sir Langham gleamed 
somewhere in a bright corner of 
Marian’s shining eye. These incau- 
tious girls, like all their happy kind, 
could not be persuaded to regard 
with any degree of terror or solem- 
nity the fate that came in such a 
shape as this. 


CHAPTER XXXIV,—EVERYBODY’S FANCIES. 


But the young adventurers had 
sufficient time to speculate upon their 
“ fate,” and to make up their minds 
whether this journey of theirs was 
really a fortnight’s visit to Richmond, 
or a solemn expedition into the world, 
as they drove along the pleasant 
summer roads on their way to the 
Willows. They had leisure enough, 
but they had not inclination; they 
were somewhat excited, but not at 
all solemnised. They thought of the 
unknown paradise to which they were 
going—of their beautiful patroness 
and her guests; but they never paused 
to inquire, as they bowled pleasantly 
along under the elms and chestnuts, 
anything at all about their fate. 

“How grave every one looked,” 
said Marian. “What are all the 
people afraid of? for I am sure Miss 

illsie wanted us to go, though she 
was so cross; and poor Harry Os- 
wald, how he looked last night !” 

At this recollection Marian smiled. 
To tell the truth, she was at present 
only amused by the gradual percep- 
tion drawning upon her of the unfor- 
tunate circumstances of these young 

entlemen. She might never have 
ound it out had she known only 
Harry Oswald; but Sir Langham 
Portland threw light upon the sub- 
ject which Marian had scarcely 
guessed at before. Do you think 
she was grateful on that account to 
the handsome Guardsman? Marian’s 
sweet face brightened all over with 
amused half-blushing smiles. It was 
impossible to tell. 

“ But, Marian,” said Agnes, “I 
want to be particular about one 
thing. We must not deceive any 
one. Nobody must suppose we are 
great ladies. If anything should 
‘happen of any importance, we must 
* be sure to tell who we are.” 

“That you are the author of Hope 


Hazlewood,” said Marian, somewhat 
provokingly. ‘“‘Oh! Mrs. Edgerley 
will tell everybody that; and as for 
me, I am only your sister—nobody 
will mind me.” 

So they drove on under the green 
leaves, which grew less and less dusty 
as they left London in the distance, 
through the broad white line of road, 
now and then passing by orchards 
rich with fruit—by suburban gardens 
and pretty villakins of better fashion 
than their own; now and then catch- 
ing silvery gleams of the river quiver- 
ing among its low green banks, like a 
new-bended bow. They knew as 
little where they were going as what 
was to befall them there, and were 
as unapprehensive in the one case as 
in the other. At home the mother 
went about her daily business, pon- 
dering with a mother’s anxiety upon 
all the little embarrassments and dis- 
tresses which might surround them 
among strangers, and seeing in her 
motherly imagination a host of 
pleasant perils, half alarming, half 
complimentary, a crowd of admirers 
and adorers collected round her girls. 
At Messrs Cash and Ledger’s, Papa 
brooded over his desk, thinking 
somewhat darkly of those innocent 
investigators whom he had sent forth 
into an old world of former connec- 
tions, unfortified against the ancient 
grudge, if such existed, and unac- 
quainted with the ancient story. 
Would anything come of this ac- 
quaintanceship? Would anything 
come of the new position which 
placed them once more directly .in 
the way of Lord Winterbourne? 
Papa shook his head slowly over his 
daybook, as ignorant as the rest of 
us what might have to be written 
upon the fair blank of the very next 
page—Who could tell? 

Charlie meanwhile, at Mr. Foggo’s 
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office, buckled on his harness this 
important morning with a double 
share of resolution. As his brow 
rolled down with all its furrows ina 
frown of defiance at the “old fellow” 
whom he took down from the wired 
bookcase, it was not the old fellow, 
but Lord Winterbourne, against whom 
Charlie bit his thumb. In the depths 
of his heart he wished again that this 
natural enemy might “only try” to 
usurp possession of the Old Wood 
Lodge. A certain excitement pos- 
sessed him regarding the visit of 
his sisters. Once more the youth, 
in his hostile imagination, beheld the 
pale face at the door, the bloodless 
and spasmodic smile. “I knew I 
owed him something,” muttered once 
more the instinctive enmity; and 
Charlie was curious and excited to 
come once more in contact with this 
mysterious personage, who had raised 
so active and sudden an interest in 
his secret thoughts. 

But the two immediate actors in 
this social drama—the family doves 
of inquiry, who might bring back 
angry thorns instead of olive branches 
—the innocent sweet pioneers of the 
incipient strife, went on untroubled 
in their youthful pleasure, looking 
at the river and the sunshine, dream- 
ing the fairy dreams of youth. What 
new life they verged and bordered— 
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what great consequences might grow 
and blossom from the seedtime of 
to-day—how their soft white hands, 
heedless and unconscious, might 
touch the trembling strings of fate— 
no one of all these anxious questions 
ever entered the charmed enclosure 
of this homely carriage, where they 
leant back into their several corners, 
and sung to themselves, in unthink- 
ing sympathy with the roll and hum 
of the leisurely wheels, conveying 
them on and on to their new friends 
and their future life. They were 
content to leave all questions of the 
kind to a more suitable season— 
and so, singing, smiling, whispering 
(though no one was near to interrupt 
them), went on, on their charmed 
way, with their youth and their light 
hearts, to Armida and her enchanted 
garden—to the world, with its syrens 
and its lions—forecasting no diffi- 
culties, seeing no evil. They had no 
day-book to brood over like Papa. 
To-morrow’s magnificent blank of 
possibility was always before them, 
dazzling and glorious—they went 
forward into it with the freshest 
smile and the sweetest confidence. 
Of all the evils and perils of this 
wicked world, which they had heard 
so much of, they knew none which 
they, in their happy safety, were 
called upon to fear. 
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STUDIES. 


PART II. 


Last month I endeavoured to con- 
vey some idea of the charms which the 
naturalist and amateur may find in 
the dark fissures of frowning rocks, 
the endless occupation and amuse- 
ment of clambering over ridges, creep- 
ing under ledges, wriggling into cre- 
vices, or exploring the underside of 
boulders, while a summer sun is 
gleaming over the retiring sea, and 
the white gulls are hovering almost 
as lazily as the whiter clouds hanging 
in the blue above them. Above and 
around the landscape; in pools and 
crevices the game; and by your side, 

leasant companions eager as yourself. 

y description of these delights may 
have been thought enthusiastic by 
those to whom such pleasures are 
unknown; but in truth no enthusi- 
asm is adequate, no description can 
reach the vividness of reality; the 
best description is but thin and 
meagre, following, beggar-like, in the 
footsteps of rich Fact. The language 
of enthusiasm may serve to convey to 
others an impression that the speaker 
is moved, but it necessarily fails to 
paint the felicitous details which 
moved him. 

In this approximative and con- 
fessedly incomplete style, I will en- 
deavour to describe something of the 
delights which attend the naturalist 
when his hunting is over, and his 
home is reached. For, understand 
this, the naturalist, and especially the 
physiologist, has a Morrow to his 
pleasure, when all other hunters have 
but a fine To-day. Far be it from me 
to underrate any man’s pleasure; 
nevertheless the most catholic may 
discriminate, and I must here discri- 
minete, between the sportsman’s pos- 
sible pleasure and my own. Brown 
is excited when he brings down a 
buck, lands a pike, or recovers a 
snipe which has fallen among the 
reeds. He has his day’s sport, has 
proved his skill—to his own satisfac- 
tion entirely proyed it; and now 
nothing remains but to eat the pro- 
duce. A dish the more upon his din- 
ner-table—nothing but that! Not 
that I mean to speak disrespectfully 


‘superior souls. 


of dishes; assuredly not of vension, 
pike, or snipe, well dressed, well 
served, well wined, and well com- 
panioned. I have no patience with 
those who pretend not to care for 
their dinner, on the ludicrous sama 
tion that “spiritual” negations imply 
A man who is care- 
less about his dinner is generally a 
man of flaccid body, and of feeble 
mind; as old Samuel Johnson autho- 
ritatively said, “Sir, a man seldom 
thinks with more éarnestness of any- 
thing than he does of his dinner ; and 
if he cannot get that well dressed, he 
should be suspected of inacuracy in 
other things.” Homo sum, et nihil, 
§c. &c. I respect man, and all his 
appetites. When-the man is not 
basely insensible to the hunger of 
soul, the keen intellectual voracities 
and emotional desires, he is all the 
healthier, all the stronger, all the 
better for a noble capacity for food—a 
capacity which becomes noble when 
it ministers to a fine, and not merely 
a gluttonous nature. Moreover, I 
observe this constant fact, which is 
worth flinging at the heads of all su- 
per-refined superfined _ spiritualists, 
who talk about our God-given senses 
as “gross”—namely, that whenever 
we get authentic details about a great 
man, we always find him to have been 
a generous eater. If I, who write 
this, must confess to being a small 
eater, I must also confess to not be- 
ing a great man. Had nature willed 
it otherwise but she did 
not so will it; and only gave me 
sufficient sagacity to perceive that 
Dishes are in no sense despicable. 
When, therefore, I think of the 
hunter’s finale as merely an extra 
dish, and pronounce that to be an 
anticlimax to his day’s work, instead 
of being, as my finale is, an ascend- 
ing crescending culmination of de- 
light, this reflection is not suggested 
by any scorn of eating in itself, but 
is suggested by the obtrusive fact, 
that eating is at the best a finite plea- 
sure. It has no savour of the infinite, 
which all true and great pleasures 
must possess, It is vigorous in sen- 
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sation, but it is circumscribed; it 
throws out no feelers into other, 
wider regions; it generates no 
thoughts; it leads nowhither; it is 
terminal. Therefore, I say the finale 
of the Table is an anticlimax for a 
hunter; unless, indeed, he is hunting 
for subsistence, and then of course 
his finale becomes proportionately 
aggrandised. 

No such anticlimax was mine; no 
such terminal enjoyment; my finale 
was not final. If, asa matter of fact, 
the dissecting-table was the scene on 
which my captures made a last ap- 
pearance, this last appearance was 
the end of a long series of episodes 
intermediate between the capture of 
prey and the last incision of the scal- 
pel. And even this finale was not, 
strictly speaking, a finis; for when 
the last shred of delicate tissue had 
been examined under the microscope, 
when various parts of the animal had 
been made into “ preparations” for 
after-study, when everything to the 
physical eye may have seemed con- 
cluded, no end was reached, no dead 
wall of terminal blankness; on the 
contrary, the metaphysical eye follow- 
ed the devious paths of speculation 
into which new facts conducted ; and 
thus the feast of reason and the flow 
of physiology generated pleasures 
superior to the pleasures of the ordi- 
nary hunter by quite transcendant 
degrees. I dined as well as Brown, 
thanks to my poulterer and _fish- 
monger. If the truth were known, 
my game was perhaps better than his. 
We both dined, 


“But oh! the difference to me!” 


On an equality as regards mere ple- 
nitude and digestive beatitude, how 
far below the “ reaches of my soul” 
were any thoughts which he could 
extricate from under that oppression 
of venison ! 

Table for Table, then, finale for 
finale, it is clear that my hunting 
was superior to Brown's in having a 
grand climax; but I had already 
distanced him by many lengths be- 
fore we came to that winning-post 
of the table. Brown lands his pike, 
and carries it home with a careless 
ostentation, and a “Oh-I-could-have- 
caught-more” kind of air. Admiring 
eyes follow him through the village. 
He stands on his lawn, and holds up 
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the fish before the window, to receive 
the facile admiration of acquiescent 
Mrs. B. And here his sport ends till 
dinner. Now, although I carry home 
a basket of marine animals with none 
of that effect upon the popular mind 
(indeed the popular mind is terribly 
apt to eye my costume and basket 
with ill-concealed contempt), and 
although my servant can’t for her 
life think what master does with 
them things, not she; yet, when 
Brown and | are both fairly housed, 
his delight runs down like a clock- 
weight—mine ascends like a wind- 
lass. The amusement of distributin 
and identifying the animals I touch 
on last month ; so we will suppose all 
that over, and that the fatigues of the 
day have been snored off with great 
frankness. The morrow begins. 

My first thought on regen | in 
the morning is to glance with fond 
anxiety at my animals. While the 
urn is musically hissing, and the 
coffee percolating, I am carefully 
inspecting vases and pans, removin 
a bit of dirt here, a decayed w 
there, placing a small stone more 
conveniently there, poking a sluggish 
Doris to assure myself that he is 
alive, rescuing an Actinia from the 
crowding propensities of its cousins, 
or—sadder office still !—discovering 
and removing those of my pets who 
have been inconsiderate enough to 
pay their debt to nature’s laws. This 
last is a very necessary bit of work, 
for these amiable creatures, when 
dead, are capable of stinking with 
some vigour, and corrupting the 
water in which their companions 
live. Breakfast was always ready 
before I had fairly finished my over- 
seeing, for the parishes were numer- 
ous, and some of the parishioners apt 
to skulk out of sight. During the 
pleasant hour of breakfast, and the 
cigar which followed, I contemplated 
my treasures with a placid eye. 
Picture to yourself a large and airy 
room, made out of two, in an elegant 
villa: on the sideboard stand four or 
five glass vases, various in size and 
in contents; from this the eye tra- 
vels to a table, opposite the window 
which opens on the balcony sheltered 
by a verandah ; this table is covered . 
with bottles, phials, troughs, micro- 
scope,  dissecting-case,  note-book, 
&c., all in that -state of imperfect’ 
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order denominated higgledy-piggledy. 
Three soup-plates occupy the extreme 
end of the table, and “carry the 
eye” into the balcony, where_ three 
yellow earthenware pans, and a white 
foot-pan mimic, tant bien que mal, the 
shallow rock-pools of the shore. If 
the eye so carried into the balcony 
happen to be in the least a conven- 
tional eye—one never so well pleased 
as when resting on the elegancies of 
surface civilisation—it is possible, nay, 
it is extremely probable, that it will 
rest upon these pans with a very 
mitigated admiration. Even I will 
confess they are not strictly orna- 
mental. Without having read “ Price 
on the Picturesque,” one may be 
startled, on walking up an elegant 
garden toan elegant villa, if the eye 
falls upon yellow pie-dishes and 
white foot-pans symmetrically in- 
solent under a verandah. As to 
Gillow of Oxford Street, be sure he 
would feel his hair turning grey at 
such a sight. Even those obtrusive 
upholsterers who are for ever solicit- 
ing the patronage of “ persons about 
to marry” would be greatly “ shocked,” 
although their less fastidious taste 
might escape the depth of Gillow’s de- 
spair. And I know many persons of 
irreproachable drawing-rooms, liberal 
in opinions, affable in demeanour, and 
glad to own me among their visiting 
acquaintance, who would cut me at 
once after seeing the proprieties thus 
outraged. But look inside my pans 
and pie-dishes, and.if you are not 
pleased with the beauty of those ex- 
quisite animals, and those charming 
weeds, I set you down as one who 
judges of books by their binding, not 
by their contents. Observe, I do 
not take my stand on these pie- 
dishes. I should greatly prefer a 
tank, either of glass or stone; but 
one can’t improvise a tank at sea- 
side lodgings, whereas pie-dishes are 
attainable. 

From the glimpse just given of my 
before-breakfast occupation, you be- 
gin to suspect something of what was 
meant by the intermediate episodes 
between the capture and the scalpel ; 
you see that the mere keeping and 
watching of these animals will be a 
source of pleasures unattempted yet 
in prose or rhyme. One gets inter- 
ested in anything which solicits at- 
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tention, and in proportion to the 
solicitation; hence our fondness for 
animals and children. Nay, do but 
watch a man walking round his 
garden, pulling out this weed, and 
brushing off that insect, trimming 
this branch and trailing up that 
cluster,—see what an incessant plea- 
sure it isto him. Now deepen this 
pleasure by a scientific interest, which 
makes every detail of manners, and 
every newly-observed point of struc- 
ture, the starting-point for fresh spe- 
culation, and you will form a faint 
idea of what it is to keep pans and 
vases full of animals, Let us watch 
them for a moment. 

You doubtless know the Hermit- 
crab, by naturalists named Pagurus ? 
Unlike other crabs, who are content 
to live in their own solid shells, 
pagurus lives in the empty shell of 
some mollusc. He looks fiercely 
upon the world from out of this ap- 
parently inconvenient tub, the. Dio- 
genes of crustacea, and wears an ex- 
pression of conscious yet defiant 
theft, as if he knew the rightful 
owner of the ‘shell, or his relatives, 
were coming every moment to re- 
cover it, and he, for his part, very 
much wished they might get it. All 
the fore part of pagurus, including 
his claws, is defended by the solid 
armour of crabs. But his hind parts 
are soft, covered only by a delicate 
membrane, in which the anatomist, 
however, detects shell-plates in a 
rudimentary condition. Now a gen- 
tleman so extremely pugnacious, 
troubled with so tender a back and 
continuation, would fare ill in this 
combating world, had he not some 
means of redressing the wrong done 
him at birth; accordingly he selects 
an empty shell of convenient size, 
into which he pops his tender tail, 
fastening on by the hooks on each 
side of his tail, and having thus se- 
cured his rear, he scuttles over the 
sea-bed, a grotesque but philosophic 
marauder. You ask me how it is 
that this tendency to inhabit the 
shells of molluscs became organised 
in the hermit-crab? Lither we 
must suppose that the crab was origi- 
nally so created,—designed with the 
express view of- inhabiting shells, to 
which end his structure was arrang- 
ed; or—and this I think the more 
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reasonable supposition — that the 
hermit-crab originally was furnished 
with shell-plates for the hinder part 
of his body, but that these have now 
become rudimentary in consequence 
of the animal’s practice of inhabiting 
other shells,—a practice originally 
resorted to, perhaps, as a refuge from 
more powerful enemies, and now 
become an organized tendency in the 
species. 

Be this as it may, the hermit-crab 
will not live long out of an appropri- 
ated shell; and very ludicrous was 
the scene I witnessed, between two 
taken from their shells. Selecting 
them nearly equal in size, I dropped 
them, ‘“‘naked as their mother bore 
them,” into a glass vase of sea-water, 
They did not seem comfortable, and 
carefully avoided each other. I then 
post one of the empty shells (first 

reaking off its spiral point) between 
them, and at once the contest com- 
menced. One made direct for the 
shell poked into it an inquiring 
claw, and having satisfied his cau- 
tious mind that all was safe, slipped 
in his tail with ludicrous agility, and, 
fastening on by his hooks, scuttled 
away, rejoicing. He was not left 
long in undisturbed possession. His 
rival approached with strictly dis- 
honourable intentions; and _ they 
both walked round and round the 
vase eyeing each other with settled 
malignity—like Charles Kean and 
Wigan in the famous duel of the 
Corsican Brothers. No words of 
mine can describe our shouts of 
laughter at this ludicrous combat,— 
one combatant uneasy about his un- 
protected rear, the other sublimely 
awkward in his borrowed armour. 
For the sake of distinctness, I will 
take a liberty with two actors’ names, 
and continue to designate our two 
crabs as Charles Kean and Alfred 
Wigan. C.K., although the blacker, 
larger, and stronger of the two, was 
at the disadvantage of being out of 
his shell, and was slow in coming 
to close quarters; at last, after many 
hesitations, approaches, and retreats, 
he made a rush behind, seized the 
shell in his powerful grasp, while 
with his huge claw he haled Wigan 
out, flang him discomfited aside, and 
opped his tail into the shell. Wigan 
ooked piteous for a few moments, 
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but soon, his “soul in arms and eager 
for the shell,” he rushed upon his foe, 
and then came the tug of crabs! In 
vain! C. K. had too firm a hold, he 
could not be dislodged. Here I 
poked his tender tail, which was 
exposed by the broken shell, and he 
vacated, leaving Wigan once more 
in possession, But not for long. 
Once more he was clutched, haled 
out, and flung away. I then placed 
a smaller shell, but perfect, in the 
vase. Kean at once quitted his dila- 
pidated roof, and ensconced himself 
in this more modest cottage, leaving 
Wigan to make hinself comfortable 
in the ruin ; which he did. 

The fun was not over yet. 1 
placed a third hermit-crab in the 
vase. He was much smaller than 
the other two, but his shell was 
larger than the one in which Kean 
had settled, as that unscrupulous 
crab quickly perceived, for he set 
about bullying the stranger, who, 
however, had a shell large enough to ~ 
admit his whole body, and into it he 
withdrew. It was droll to see Kean 
clutching the shell, vainly waiting 
for the stranger to protrude enough 
of his body to permit of a good grasp 
and a tug; but the,stranger knew 
better. He must e been worn 
out at last, however, for although I 
did not witness the feat, an hour 
afterwards, when I looked at them, 
I saw Kean comfortable in the 
stranger’s house. I changed them 
again; but again the usurpation was 
successful. On the third day I find 
recorded in my journal: “The crabs 
have been fighting and changing 
their abodes continually. C. K. is 
the terror of the other two, and 
Wigan is so subdued by constant 
defeats that he is thrown into a 
fluster if even an empty shell is placed 
near him; and although without a 
shell himself, which must make him 
very cold and comfortless in the ter- 
minal regions, he is afraid to enter 
an empty one. The terrors of the 
last two days have been too much 
for his nerves; one must almost 
question his perfect sanity; he is not 
only out of his shell, but out of his 
mind. The approach of C. K. throws 
him into a trepidation, which ex- 
presses itself in the most grotesque 
efforts at escape.” 
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I tried a new experiment. Throw- 
ing a good-sized whelk into the vase, 
I waited to see Kean devour the 
whelk in order to appropriate his 
shell; for the house he last stole, 
though better than the previous 
houses, by no means suited him. Mr. 
Bell, in his History of British Crus- 
tacea, conjectures that the hermit- 
crab often eats the mollusc in whose 
shell he is found —a_ conjecture 
adopted by subsequent writers, al- 
though Mr. Bell owns that he never 
witnessed the fact. My experiment 
flatly contradicted the conjecture. 
Kean clutched the shell at once, and 
poked in his interrogatory claw, 
which, touching the operculum of 
the whelk, made that animal with- 
draw and leave an empty space, into 
which Kean popped his tail. In a 
few minutes the whelk tired of this 
confinement in his own house, and 
all alarm being probably over, began 
to protrude himself, and in doing so 
gently pushed C. K. before him. In 
vain did the intruder, feeling himself 
slipping, cling fiercely to the shell; 
with slow but irresistible pressure 
the mollusc ejected him. This was 
‘repeated from first to last for several 
times, till at le the crab gave up 
in despair, and contented himself 
with his former shell. Thus, in- 
stead of eating the whelk (which, I 
would remark in passing, the crab 
never does, even in captivity, where 
food is scanty), he had not even the 
means of getting him out of his shell, 
and the conjecture of our admirable 
naturalist must be erased from our 
hand-books. 

These traits of manners and morals 
pleasantly vary our graver observa- 
tions: but it is only with the higher 
organisms that we can be so amused ; 
the lower organisms, although they 
too have their manners and their 
morals, are too far removed from us 
to be intelligible. I have no doubt 
the mollusc is a moral individual, 
but you cannot consider him one 
greatly impassioned: an oyster or a 
limpet probably has his theory of 
life, but you cannot appeal to his 
finer sensibilities through the medium 
of music, poetry, or painting. I have 
some doubts even of the crab in these 
regions of culture; but if he cannot 
soar so high as Art, we see how he 
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touches the confines of Wit by his 
feeling for the Grotesque. Fish, too, 
are funny, and far more educable 
than people suppose. Your fish has 
a sense of the properties; he will 
even condescend to conventionalism 
in costume. At least, one I had at 
Ilfracombe did so. A queer little 
dolphin-like fellow he was, who, after 
swimming about the vase for some 
time, would sink to the bottom, and 
there, curling his tail round him, 
as a cat does when making her- 
self comfortable, he would look up 
with his impudent unabashed eyes, 
and pant away as if fatigued with 
his gambols. This curling of himself 
whenever at rest was very comical, 
and he looked as if he knew it. When 
T had him, he was in fall black—even- 
ing costume; but on descending next 
morning I found him arrayed in an 
entire suit of light brown — cool 
morning summer costume; in the 
afternoon he again presented himself 
in fall black; and the next morning 
he was dead. I grieved for him, 
and asa consolation dissected him. 
This was my constant solace, when 
I found—as, alas! I often found— 
that some of my pets had departed. 
The zoologist softened, the anatomist 
was resolved. I had lost a pet and 
gained a “preparation.” Grief gave 
way under the scalpel. Scieace 
dried afflicted eyes. Nay; shall I 
confess it? Many a time I have had 
the unfeelingness to eye a pet with 
an undertaker's glance, almost wish- 
ing it would die for the sake of its 
examination. And when this was 
the case, you may be sure I bore the 
announcement of mortality with 
something of that fortitude displayed 
by legatees when a choleric old 
gentleman, or a lady of starched 
and vigorous virtue departs this life, 
leaving a trifle in the 3°|,. Death 
was no finale to me. The closing 
scene was only the close of an act, 
after which the curtain rose once 
more, the drama culminating in in- 
terest. A thousand problems as- 
sailed the mind, a thousand strange 
thoughts arose as I penetrated deeper 
and deeper into the mysteries of these 
various organisms, and mused upon 
their many paradoxes. Here was 
an animal without a heart; here was 
another without a liver—nothing but 
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quantities of hepatic cells distributed 
along the course of the alimentary 
canal. Here was an animal breath- 
ing by means of his legs, and here 
one not breathing at all. Here was 
an ameba improvising a limb out of 
the substance of his body, which 
limb disappears again, withdrawn 
into the general substance when the 
occasion passes; and here — to con- 
clude this list of paradoxes, which 
might be indefinitely extended—is a 
physalia digesting the food before 
swallowing it, performing the act of 
ehymification before the act of deglu- 
tition. 

But these paradoxes, curious as the 
are, still less the dry details whic 
pass in the schools for anatomy, form 
not the great attraction of our studies. 
The crowning glory is the knowledge 
which ever opens into newer and 
newer vistas, quickening our sense of 
the vastness and the complexity of 
Nature. For it is eminently the 
case with these studies, that they 
intensify and exalt our conceptions 
of the incommunicable grandeur and 
infinity of Nature. Many eloquent 
pages have set forth the effect pro- 

uced upon the mind by the study 
of Nature. The enlarging influences 
of contact with and contemplation of 
her phenomena, so different from the 
fleeting fashions and miserable pre- 
texts of much that es as civilisa- 
tion, so full of rebukes to our foolish 
pride and pretences, so full of lessons 
to us to be in earnest, and to trust 
in simple earnestness, But although 
contact with all reality must neces- 
sarily have something of this influ- 
ence, I should say, speaking from my 
own experience, that this is true in 
a quite other sense to those minds 
familiarised with the phenomena of 
Life manifested by the simpler organ- 
isms, Here the microscope is not the 
mere extension of a faculty, it is a 
new sense. Atsome distance from the 
Alps we discern their masses of purple 
grandeur, but that is all we discern ; 
on approaching nearer, these purple 
masses assume shapes more and more 
definite, although their varied archi- 
tecture is still hidden from us; we 
see none of their ravines and valleys : 
@ little nearer, and we detect these, 
but discern none of the chalets nestled 
in the valley, and scattered over the 
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mountain - sides: nearer still, we see 
the habitations, and the cattle, and 
the men; yet nearer, and we discri- 
minate individualities; but we have 
still to advance, and patiently watch, 
before the tragedies and comedies 
acted in these scenes can become in- 
telligible to us. Thus with each step 
we have changed our conceptions of 
the Alps. Thus with each step do 
we change our conceptions of Nature. 
We all begin where most of us end, 
with seeing things removed from us 
kept distant by ignorance and the 
still more obscuring screen of fami- 
liarity. We learn to observe some- 
thing besides these broad general 
outlines which constitute the scenery 
of our existence, and learn to admire 
the magnificence of nature. The ob- 
servation of one detail is a step to 
the recognition of many. In this 
stage we resemble the traveller who 
has discovered the Alps to have val- 
leys and habitations. If the Micro- 
scope be now placed in our hands, it 
brings us into the very homes and 
haunts of Life; and finally, the high 
creative combining faculty, moving 
amid these. novel observations, reveals 
something of the great drama which 
is incessantly enacted in every drop 
of water, on every inch of earth. 
Then, and only then, do we realise 
the mighty complexity, the infinite 
splendour of Nature; then, and only 

en, do we feel how full of Life, va- 
ried, intricate, marvellous, world 
within world, yet nowhere without 
space to move, is this single planet, 
on the crust of which we stand, and 
look out into shoreless space, peopled 
by — of other planets, larger, 
if not more wonderful, than ours. 
And if with this substitution of defi- 
nite and particular ideas for the vague 
generalities with which at first we 
represented nature—if with increase 
of knowledge there comes, as neces- 
sarily there must come, increase of 
reverence, it is evident that the study 
of Life must of all studies best nou- 
rish the mind with true philosophy. 

“ Vous étes orfévre, Monsieur Josse !” 
I hear some reader of Moliére ex- 
claim, the reader himself being ready 
to aver that there is “nothing like 
leather ;” and when taunted with it, 
answering, “Oh! that is a very dif- 
ferent thing.” Our own hobbics, 
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follies, pursuits, always are “ very dif- 
ferent things.’ It happens, however, 
that I am no orfévre. I have no 
vested or professional interest in 
Comparative Anatomy. Were I to 
glorify my own calling, simply be- 
cause it was mine, the dithyramb 
would be heavy with another kind 
of burden. Therefore let my tribute 
to a beautiful but once despised 
science be freed from the suspicion 
of professional interest. If I should 
add that the science has many pro- 
fessional adherents not in the least 
impressed with the advantages just 
rehearsed, it would only be adding 
the somewhat superfluous remark 
that dull dogs abound ; and conse- 
quently there are many perfectly 
stupid anatomists, as there are scores 
of astonishingly bad poets: cucullus 
non facit monachum. 

The facts are the least of the attrac- 
tions in this study, although they 
are the bricks with which you build. 
If you happen to be of a speculative 
turn, every fresh observation will 
start new trains of thought. Walk 
up to my working-table, and take the 
first phial or trough chance may pre- 
sent. You have chosen a phial in 
which a quantity of thread-like 
worms are wriggling like uninspired 
Pythonesses. You are mistaken in 
supposing them to be worms,—they 
are nothing of the kind; they are 
not even individuals. In spite of 
that stare, I repeat the statement : 
they are not individuals, they are 
organs. Why then do they live and 
wriggle? and of what are they organs? 
The first question is easier to ask 
than to answer. The second is as 
easy to answer as to ask; so, like an 
adroit teacher, evading difficulties to 
drop with confidence on what is easy, 
I will answer it. You may remem- 
ber how last month, at page 192, I 
recorded with some minuteness the 
finding of a Terebella buried in the 
sand, its long thread-like tentacles 
waving in the air being all that was 
visible until it was dug up? Those 
tentacles are what you have in the 
phial before you. While examining 
the worm I observed one of its ten- 
tacles had been torn off, and was 
wriggling with independent vivacity : 
I bethought me of trying how long 
these organs would live separated 
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from the body ; so, cutting them all 
off, I placed them in this phial. This 
was on the 21st May; on the 25th 
some died; but to-day is the 27th, 
and there are still several vivacious. 
What would your friends, who con- 
stantly compare the vital mechanism 
to a watch or a steam-engine, say to 
this? The main-spring was broken 
long ago; the watch is in shreds, yet 
are its wheels as active as ever. Do 
you not perceive the error of the 
analogy? Do you not see that every 
part of a@ vital organism must be 
vital, having its own vital properties, 
and being, in a certain sense, inde- 
pendent of the whole, although also 
dependent on it? 

Nor is this by any means a soli- 
tary instance. Even those physiolo- 
gists who compare the organism to a 
mechanism are familiar with hun- 
dreds of facts of independent vitality. 
The one just cited is, however, the 
most remarkable I have observed, on 
account of the length of duration. 
The other day I was examining one 
of those white filaments which cer- 
tain Actinie copiously throw out 
when disturbed. The filament is 
nothing but a delicate mem- 
branous tube covered with vibra- 
tite cilia, and enclosing, I believe, 
a still more delicate tube, filled 
with granules and those thread- 
capsules, which anatomists declare 
(erroneously, as I can prove) to be 
the urticating or stinging cells. Such 
is the structure of this filament, 
which, although it had long been re- 
moved from the animal, was twisting 
and twirling itself like a worm in an 
unhappy state of mind, and moving 
across the stage with motions it was 
impossible to distinguish from volun- 
tary motions. I then crushed it into 
many minute fragments; but long 
afterwards I observed some of these 
moving about like so many animal- 
cules. Another day I observed what 
seemed a tiny white annelid crawling 
at the bottom of a vase; on securing 
it, I found it was one of the Actinia’s 
filaments. 

It may be answered that this mo- 
tion was not life: in both cases it 
was only ciliary action. But do not 
let us cheat ourselves with phrases. 
What is the motion of all embryos 
but ciliary action? and what is ex- 
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plained by the phrase? I see move- 
ments as spontaneous as those of 
animals; I see these movements so 
directed that obstacles are avoided ; 
and you want to put us off with a 
hrase. Where then does life begin? 
n that foot-pan you see a dozen lovely 
Meduse, swimming to and fro with 
their laborious pulsating movements 
—are those movements the finger- 
posts of vitality? Well, then, now 
attend: yesterday I was dissecting 
some of these, and, while examining 
the exquisite fringe of tentacles which 
hangs from the border of the disc, I 
observed every one of those polyp-like 
tentacles move to and fro, now pro- 
truded, now withdrawn into the sub- 
stance of the disc, each with indepen- 
dent action, and this on a portion of 
the disc which had been many hours 
separated from the animal. The 
fringe does no more when the animal 
is vigorous on the warm surface of 
the tranquil sea; it does no less now 
that the animal is in shreds. Look 
in that saucer, and you will observe 
the fragment of another Medusa ; the 
animal is dead, and almost melted 
away. I have already cut out two of 
the ovarial chambers, yet you see the 
oval tentacles are twisting about as 
if seeking prey. Thzs is not ciliarity, 
but contractility. This is life, unless 
you restrict the term life to the mean- 
ing it carries in its highest formula. 
If it is motion, it is vital motion. 

Can motion, alone, be taken as the 
index of life? Certainly not. But 
let us try to be precise in our lan- 
guage. Life is a complex term, in- 
dicating complex phenomena. In its 
highest formula, expressing all the 
requisite generality of what is in- 
cluded in the term, it indicates the 
triple unity of Nutrition, Reproduc- 
tion, and Decay. An animal grows, 
reproduces, and dies; these are the 
three capital and cardinal facts of its 
organism. Out of these issue many 
derivative and secondary phenomena, 
one of which is Motion. In some 
animals, motion can scarcely be said 
to have any existence. The Ascidians, 
for example, although of rather com- 
plex structure, have nothing which 
approaches it, unless we should so 
designate the occasional contraction 
and dilatation of their two orifices. 
We may therefore conceive Life with- 
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out Motion, and Motion without Life ; 
and thus, with some plausibility, ask 
whether the movements exhibited by 
the tentacles of the Terebella and 
Medusa ought to be received as inde- 
cations of life? Here I get myself 
into a fix. The thought arises that 
what I observe in these tentacles is 
owing to a surplus residue of vitality, 
retained by them, not to any central 
source of self-renewing vitality, such 
aa the organism possesses; conse- 
quently, inasmuch as these tentacles 
neither grow, nor reproduce them- 
selves, they fail to fulfil the primary 
conditions of Life; in other words, 
they are not alive, in spite of move- 
ments, apparently spontaneous, dur- 
ing a whole week of independent 
existence. 

In arguing with oneself, one has 
always a respectful antagonist, to 
whose objections every attention is 
given. Having given due attention 
to myself, I now turn round upon 
myself, and remark with some em- 
hasis: Very true; but you over- 
ook the important fact that in speak- 
ing of Life as the triple unity of 
Nutrition, Reproduction, and Decay, 
you are speaking of the whole organ- 
ism ; whereas, in the tentacles of 
Terebella and Medusa, we were con- 
sidering an orgap, not an organism ; 
and to apply your definition to an 
organ, would be to deny it vitality 
altogether. The animal may not be 
considered as wanting in either of 
the triple terms ; but the very essence 
of an organ is that it specialises a 
Junction—that is to say, takes upon 
itself to do something for the benefit 
of the whole animal, in return for 
which it is absolved from doing many 
things which the animal must do. 
In the earliest forms of Life, as in 
the earliest states of Society, all do 
everything, each does all. There is 
no separate digestive system, no se- 
ge respiratory system, no muscu- 
ar system, no nervous system. 
Every part of the animal assimilates, 
respires, contracts, moves; just as in 
barbarian tribes every man is his 
own tailor, his own purveyor, his 
own architect, and his own lawyer. 
At last the principle of Division of 
Labour emerges; then that which is 
true of the whole organism ceases to 
be true of an organ; and we have no 
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more right to demand that an arm 
should digest food, than that Moses 
& Son should preside over the delibe- 
rations of Downing Street, or cook 
the Whitebait dinner; we have no 
more right to ask the lungs to pro- 
duce offspring, than to ask Mr Cob- 
den to take command of the Baltic 
fleet, and Mr. Bright to perform the 
Operation for stone. Each no longer 
does all. When, therefore, we look 
at these arms of the Terebella, which 
wriggle after a week’s separation 
from the body, we see them manifest 
as much of life as they manifested a 
week since. They would grow if 
they had food; unhappily they have 
lost the power of preparing food, and 
they die at length from starvation. 

But put down that pbial, and look 
at this which contains another and 
far more beautiful species of tere- 
bella, by name Nebulosa. It makes 
itself a solid tube of earth, which it 
cements by a mucus exuded from its 
surface, and in this tube, but not 
attached to it, the terebella lives, 
merely putting forth its long ten- 
tacles into the water. I have taken 
it from its tube to watch its beauty 
and its manners. Professor Rymer 
Jones, in the last edition of his Ani- 
mal Kingdom, says, that “our know- 
ledge of these animals has been until 
recently very limited ;” and he adds, 
“the zootomist who should enjoy 
favourable opportunities of inspect- 
ing the larger species in a fresh state, 
could hardly make a more valuable 
contribution to our science than by 
giving an account of the organisation 
of these interesting animals.” My 
opportunities of observing the larger 
species have been null; but having 
dredged up many of the smaller 

cies off Tenby and Caldy, I studied 
those with great eagerness; and al- 
though my observations had, for the 
most part, already been included in 
the more elaborate investigations of 
Milne Edwards and Dr. Williams, I 
have yet something new to offer, 
little though it be. 

No one, I believe, has yet recorded 
the fact of the terebella multiplying 
itself by the process of gemmation, 
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which is known to occur in the case 
of some other annelids—such as the 
Nais, the Syllis, and the Myriana, and 
of which the reader will find all the 
details in the works cited below.* 
When the animal reproduces by this 
budding process, it begins to form a 
second head near the extremity of its 
body. After this head other seg- 
ments are in turn developed, the tail, 
or final segment, being the identical 
tail of the mother, but pushed for- 
ward by the young segments, and 
now belonging to the child, and only 
vicariously to the mother. In this 
state we have two worms and one 
tail. It is as ifa head were suddenly 
to be developed out of your lumbar 
vertebrae, yet still remain attached 
to the column, and thus produce a 
double-headed monster, more fantas- 
tic than fable. Or suppose you were 
to cut a caterpillar in half, fashiona 
head for the tail half, and then fasten 
the head to the cut end of the other 
half — this would give you an image 
of the Syllis budding. But in some 
worms the process does not stop here. 
What the mother did, the child does, 
and you may see at last six worms 
forming one continuous line, with 
only one tail for the six. The tail 
indeed is the family inheritance ; but 
reversing the laws of primogeniture, 
it always descends to the youngest, 
like that elaborate display of bab 
linen which was worked with suc. 
fondness for the first-born, and has 
become in turn the costume of suc- 
cessive pledges, appearing on this 
seene of life with a consiant dimi- 
nendo of interest in all but parental 
eyes. Such, in a few words, is the 
budding of annelids. I omit differ- 
ences, and many curious details, only 
desiring to fix the reader’s attention 
on the cardinal fact. The separation 
finally takes place, and then we per- 
ceive the children and grandchildren 
are not quite the same as their an- 
cestor. The fact has not been ob- 
served at all hitherto in the group of 
annelids named Tubdicola ; but two of 
my Terebdelle gave me a sight of it. 
The first died before the. separation 
took place. The second, after a day 
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or two's captivity, separated itself 
from its appendix of a baby, and 
seemed all the livelier for the loss of 
a javenile which had been literally 
in that condition of “ hanging to its 
mother’s tail,’ which I have heard 
applied in metaphorical sarcasm to 
small boys anxious to be with their 
mothers. The young one only lived 
four days. 

That which most puzzled and most 
interested me in these annelids was 
the study of their circulation and re- 
spiration — points which yet ~— 
much elucidation, although Dr. Wil- 
liams of Swansea, in his “ Report on 
the British Annelida,” has greatly 
advanced science by his researches 
in this direction. I only know his 
labours at second hand, for annelids 
are wore abundant than books where 
this paper is written; but although 
there must be much in bis “ Report” 
which I do not know, it is clear that 
there are many questions still un- 
answered even by him. I confess to 
many doubts, especially on the point 
of respiration, but this is not the 
time to produce them; so, if you 
please, we will pause a minute to 
consider what is ascertained. That 
some animals have red blood, and 
others have blood not red, you have 
long known ; but it is probably news 
to hear that the annelids are strangely 
various in their blood colours. The 
dugworm (Arenicola) shows a rich 
red, the sea-mouse (Aphrodita) shows 
no colour at all; the Polynoé has‘a 
pale yellow, and one Sabella has an 
olive-green blood. Singular, is it 
not? Nevertheless, green blood is 
blood; but what say you to blood 
which, strictly speaking, is no blood at 
all? What say you to animals pos- 
sessing veritable blood circulating in 
arteries and veins, and over and above 
this circulation, another circulation of 
another fluid—not blood, yet fulfilling 
the purposes of blood? If you want 
paradoxes there is one. 

Let us recur to the analogies fur- 
nished to zoology. by history. Mud 
huts serve the purposes of men who 
have not arrived at the dignity of 
brick, or the splendour of marble ; and 
the simpler organisms manage to get 
re with Rea geareatee before 
they reach the dignity of possession 
blood. The fluid eon comeened with 
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mud huts, the fluid which circulates, 
or, more correctly speaking, fluc 
tuates in the bodies of poty pes 
actiner, jelly-fishes, and star. " 
&c. ig technically named the “ Obyl- 
aqueous fluid,” and is found to con- 
tain corpuscles of definite shape, not - 
unlike those forming the solids of 
the blood, and besides these, albumen, 

fibrine, and crystals abswlutely iden- 

tical with those obtained frem the 

evaporation of sea-water. This fluid 

is their blood, as mud hats are the 

palaces of barbarians. It is this 

fluid which is seen hurrying to and 

fro when the polyp is placed under a 
microscope, and which is simply sea- 

water, holding in solution the pro- 

dace of digestion ; and if you ask me 

why it should not be called blood, 

since it represents that fluid in the 

simpler organisms, the answer is: 

Because we find animals which have 

this chylaqueous fluid and trae blood. 

Of these are all classes of worms. 

Among the mud huts, houses. of pre- 
tension are seen to rise, and among 
the animals with chylaqueous fluid 
we see a blood-system gradually ap- 

pearing. The more the blood-system 

predominates, the higher is the or- 
ganisation of the animal; the more 

brick and marble abound, the greater 

will be the splendour and stability of 
the city. 

What does the worm with two 
fluids? If blood is circulating nutri- 
ment, are both these fluids subser- 
vient to one function, or are their 
functions different? Look through - 
the microscope a little, and then you 
will uoderstand the answer. The 
fluid which you see fluctuating there 
is not the blood, but observe how it 
is pushed to and fro, into every cre- 
vice, or rushes furiously into every 
cavity. It is not contained in a sys- 
tem of. closed vessels, like veins and 
arteries ; on the contrary, it washes 
all the cavities of the body, between 
the integument and the viscera; 
nevertheless it is closed in; it has no 
direct communication with the ex- 
ternal sea-water. An image may 
make this intelligible. In my hand 
I hold a phial in which a worm is 
coiled, but is not quiet a moment. 
Let this worm represent the lo 
intestinal canal of an annelid, 
the glass bottle represent its integu- 
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ment; the sea-water will then re- 
resent the chylaqueous fluid, mov- 
ing with every motion of the worm, 
and filling up every cavity his move- 
ments make. Having a clear idea 
of its position, you may now under- 
stand its funetion or functions; for 
in truth the mere distribution of 
nutriment to various parts of the 
body is only one office it performs ; 
there is another and more paradoxi- 
cal office—it acts as an internal 
skeleton! A liquid skeleton sur- 
prises you—who sit upon a cushion 
of air without surprise. But I told 
you that these simple organisms 
were full of paradoxes, and here is 
one: the annelid employs its chyl- 
aqueous fluid not only for circulation 
of nutriment, but also as a fulcrum 
by which its muscles act. Abstract 
the fluid, and all power of voluntary 
motion vanishes. 

As I watched the two fluids in my 
Terebella, I observed that their dis- 
tinction was marked. Each had its 
own organs of respiration—at least 
if we admit the anatomical theories 
now universally received. The blood 
circulates in vascular trunks, by 
which it is carried for oxygenation 
to the lovely arborescent gill tufts, 
without cilia, which branch dichoto- 
mously from each side of the head. 
The chylaqueous fluid circulates in 
all the free spaces of the body, and 
passes into the delicate, ciliated 
grapvular tubes, which, rising above 
_ the gill tufts, form the exquisite 
arms, or tentacles, through which 
the gases easily penetrate. And I 
asked myself what could be indicated 
in this marked differesce, if not this 
namely, that while both fluids are 
nutrient, they are not similarly 
nutrient; the more abundant chyl- 
aqueous fluid nourishes the bulk ofthe 
animal, leaving to the small quanti- 
ty of blood the nourishment of two 
tissues, small in quantity, but im- 
portant in function—the muscular 
and the nervous. The simpler fluid 
is incompetent to furnish the com- 
lex tissues. Palaces demand mar- 

le. I believe the-day is not far 
distant when the statements of zoolo- 
gists respecting the existence of 
nerves and muscles in the simplest 
organisms will be completely banish- 
ed; they are daily becoming more 
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and more discredited; and a paral- 
lelism between the development of 
the blood-system, and that of nerves 
and muscles, will be recognised as a 
law of animal life; but befure that 
can be established we must become 
more rigorous in our Janguage, and 
cease to call contractile fibres by the 
inaccurate name of muscles; we 
must learn to distinguish the various 
stages of muscular development, and 
trace its, coincidence with the in- 
creasing complexity of the blood. 
For the present I content myself 
with stating the hypothesis that in 
the annelids the blood-system is 
mainly subservient to the nutrition 
of nerve and muscle; let the reader 
accept or reject it, as he sees rea- 
son. 

One thing is quite clear, that the 
function of these tentacles, waving 
so gracefully over the head of the 
Terebella, is not solely that of oxy- 
genating the chylaqueous fluid. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Williams, whose state- 
ments are reproduced by Rymer 
Jones, they present a problem inter- 
esting alike to the physiologist and 
mechanician. “ From their extreme 
length and vast number, they expose 
an extensive aggregate surface to the 
agency of the surrounding medium. 
They consist of “hollow, flattened, 
tubular filaments, furnished with 
strong muscular parietes. Each of 
these hollow band-like tentacles may 
be rolled longitudinally into a cylin- 
drical form so as to enclose a semi- 
circular space, if they only imper- 
fectly meet. This inimitable mecha- 
nism enables each filament to take up 
and firmly grasp, at any point of its 
length, a molecule of sand, or, if placed 
in a linear series, a row of molecules, 
Bat so perfect is the disposition of 
the muscular fibres at the extreme 
end of each filament, that it is gifted 
with the twofold power of acting 
on the sucking and on the muscular 
principle. In addition to the two 
important uses already assigned to 
these tentacles, they constitute also 
the real agents of locomotion. They 
are first outstretched by the forcible 
ejection into them of the peritoneal 
fluid, they are then fixed like so 
many slender cables to a distant 
surfaee ; and then, shortening in their 
lengths, they haul furward the help- 
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less carcass of the worm.”* The 
carcass of the worm is by no means 
so helpless as here; decribed. It is 
true that the tentacles are employed 
to drag the animal along. You ob- 
serve how that one is crawling up 
the sides of the glass, and now hangs 
suspended to the floating weed; but 
you may also observe him wriggling 
about his body with greet activity, 
and by these contractions he is en- 
abled to make progress, even when 
deprived of his tentacles. There is 
a more serious objection, however, 
to be made to the passage I have 
just abridged. Dr. Williams — in 
common with most, if not all, ana- 
tomists—speaks of the muscular parie- 
tes of these tentacles. I venture 
to suggest that there is great inac- 
curacy in the term; and that the 
existence of these muscles is a pure 
assumption, assumed to explain the 
contractility of these organs, in the 
same way aS @ nervous system is 
constantly assumed to explain some 
phenomema of sensibility, although 
not a trace of a nerve can be detect- 
ed by the highest powers of the mi- 
croscope. ‘I'he assumption is in each 
case perfectly needless, and very 
misleading. It is against all philo- 
sophy thus to assume the existence 
of a tissue no one can detect, to 
explain a phenomenon which may be 
otherwise explained. Nor is anythiog 
gained by declaring that the nerv- 
ous tissue is in a “diffused state.” 
This is making an assumption and 
concealing it in a phrase. If I were 
to declare that gun cotton contained 
nitre, because gunpowder contains it ; 
and if, when my statement was an- 
swered by repeated analyses proving 
no nitre to be there, I were to reply, 
“the nitre may not be detected by 
your analysis, because it is in a dif- 
fused state,” you would shrug con- 
tempt at such chemistry. But this 
is precisely analogous to what is 
done daily with respect to nervous 
tissue. .Men assume that all ani- 
mals must have nerves; if the nerves 
are not visible, it is because they are 
“ diffused.” Now, this reasoning is 
not only vicious as logic, it is parti- 
cularly vicious in Biology, where 
structure is of equal importance with 
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composition. -- Nerve is a specific 
thing, having a specific composition 
and a specific structure; to-talk of 
this thing as “ diffused,” is to talk of 
it as wanting one of its constituent 
characters ; it is like talking of fluid — 
crystals, or square circles. All this 
Dr. Williams, I am sare, would be 
the first to admit, for he doubts the 
existence of nerves even in the 
echinodermata; and I would ask 
him whether the tentacles of the 
Terebella are not assumed to have 
muscles, in accordance with the cur- 
rent notions that wherever there is 
contractility the existence of muscles 
must be inferred? I put the question 
as a question merely. My own ob- 
servations utterly failed to detect 
muscular fibres in the tentacles of 
the species I examined: and this 
negative result is supported by the 
fact of these tentacles remaining a 
whole week undecomposed when 
separated from the animal, which 
could hardly have been the case had 
they been muscular. 


Bat enough of anatomy for this 
morning! ‘The lovely lanes of Iifra- 
combe invite us, and we may cool 
our overheated brows by a delicious 
breeze blowing over the Tors; or 
perhaps the noble sweep of Tenby 
sands seduces us to walk to Giltar 
Point. A bottle or two will be use- 
ful in either expedition; a small 
basket will be worth the trouble of 
carriage if we take the sands, for 
there was a gale last night, and who 
knows what may have been thrown 
up by it? And if you trust to your 
hands to carry all you may find, you 
will, perhaps, be the “observed of 
all observers,” as I was, carrying @ 
large cuttlefish in each hand, while 
some compassionate sailors super- 
fluously assured me, “Them’s not 
good to eat, sir!” Another day I 
transported a dogfish through the 
streets—much to the horror of all 
the flounces, and the ineffable scorn 
of all the piok shirts and telescopes, 
You may be as indifferent to the 
stares and the scorns of flounces and ° 
telescopes as I was, but still I say, 
out of mere convenience, carry @ 
phial, if not a basket. On one me- 





* Rymer Jones: Animal Kingdom, pp. 314, 315, last edition. 
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morable afternoon we came upon, 
and almost stepped upon, an adder 
lying just outside the sod, All is 
grist to the naturalist’s mill, so I cut 
off the adder’s head, and wrapped it 
in my pocket-handkerchief. Pre- 
sently we came unto a pleasant pond, 
the surface of which, with its varied 
greenth of scum, was so full of pro- 
mise that there burst from me a 
sudden Oh! which startled, and not 
a little puzzled, a lazy countryman, 
taking his siesta by looking at no- 
thing over a gate. 

“ Here’s a pond !” I exclaimed, when 
reason got the better of emotion. 

** Ab!” responded my companion, 
profoundly sympathetic, 

The countryman was bewildered. 
Were we insane? or only Cockneys ? 
There was a pond, sure enough, and 
as dirty a bit 0’ water as you'd wish 
to see; and what then? Were we 
frogs from the desert, that a pond 
should agitate us? 

While he was cracking this very 
hard nut, harder than his own De- 
vonshire skull, I had emerged from 
the bitterness of selfreproach at 
having forgotten a phial, into the 
clearness of triumphant resource. 
Seizing a large dock-leaf and con- 
verting it into the rude resemblance 
of a bag, I hooked up with my stick 
a string of tempting scum, packed it 
up in the leaf, and walked on 
wealthy. To his dying day that 
countryman will recount, to all 
who will listen, the inconceivable 
fancy of the gentry folks, who carried 
off the filth of a pond in a dock-leaf. 
A queer start, warn’t it? 

here shall we ramble? At IIfra- 
combe the question is really puzzling, 
because so many lovely walks solicit 
you. Go where you will, you cannot 
miss a lovely walk, that is some 
comfort; but there is an embarrass- 
ment of riches. Towards the close 
of spring, when the trees are in full 
leaf, but still keep their delicate 
varieties of colour—varieties lost in 
- the fullness of summer, to be regain- 
ed with even greater beauty in 
“autumn, — at this time, when the 
furze is in all its golden glory, per- 
. petually tempting one to pluck a 
tuft of blossoms as the largest speci- 
men ever seen, and scenting the air 
all round, Ilfracombe is enchanting. 
So it is in summer; but the loss of 
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the furze is almost like the fading 
away of the evening red. Contem- 
porary with the furze is the lovely 
primrose, here seen to _ perfection, 
covering the hill-sides with pale 
stars, almost as plentifully as butter- 
cups and daisies elsewhere. In such 
a season the walk to Lee, combining 
as it does the beauties of rocky 
coast and wooded inland hill, will 
suggest a preference, until yo. have 
been to Chambercombe woods, and 
then you hesitate. When the sun 
is broiling in cloudless blue, the 
coolness of a wood, in which the sun- 
beams only flicker through ‘branches, 
aod elicit all their beauties, forms a 
pleasant retreat; and before you™ 
reach Chambercombe the eye has 
been delighted with perpetual land- 
scapes. There is a lane leading into 
a farmyard—a Devonshire lane, re- 
member — which will long hold a 
place in my memory. Close to the 
gate of this farmyard there is a 
spring which is a perfect miniature 
of some Swiss “falls.” It spreads 
itself like a crystal fan on successive 
ledges of the hedge-bank, until it 
reaches a much broader ledge, where 
it forms a little lake on a bed of 
brown pebbles; then down it goes 
again till it reaches the road, where 
it runs along a tiny, happy, bubbling 
stream. One of the endless charms 
of these lanes—as of all mountain- 
ous districts—is the frequency of the 
springs, glossy with liverwort and 
feathery with fern, making a plea- 
sant music day and night. Passiog 
through the farmyard, where the 
pigs wallow, and grunt sensual satis- 
faction, and the cows look at you 
with bovine stupidity, you come 
upon a widening of the lane, where 
several gateways meet, and here the 
exquisite wildflowers, everywhere so 
abundant, seem more than ever luxu- 
riant. What a perfect bit of fore- 
ground is that! A few rough mossy 
trunks lying against the tufts of 
fern, and a quiet donkey lying across 
the lane in “maiden meditation, 
fancy free;” it is one of those 
exquisite nothings which somehow 
affect you more than a fine land- 
scape. “At least it so affected us; 
and this was surpassed a little 
farther on, when we came to a spot 
where a brook runs brawling across 
the lane, and a wooden bridge allows 
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those to pass who prefer not wetting 
their feet. A rough hurdle is fixed 
up where the brook gushes from the 
field into the lane, over brown stones, 
which it polishes into agate. Against 
the little bridge rises a tree, and all 
round its roots by the brook-side are 
varied tufts of fern and gems of wild- 
flowers. How I wished to be a 
painter that I might sketch such 
“bits” as these, and not let entha- 
siasm evaporate in ohs! From this 
brook a step or two brought us to a 
shabby house, its broken windows 
rag-mended, and bearing the reputa- 
tion of being haunted. I never saw 
the ghost; but I always saw a huge, 
divinely-awkward puppy, as happy 
and affectionate as puppies usually 
are. I could not get my companions 
to sympathise with me in my love 
for puppies in general, or in my wish 
to encourage the advances of this 


one in particular, De gustibus. There’ 


are people who don’t like poetry; 
there are some indifferent to puppies. 
After a valedictory caress to this 
floppy acquaintance, we passed on 
into the woods, and while seated 
under delicious “umbrageosity,” I 
soothed myself with a Latakia cigar, 
and contemplated a beautifal cater- 
pillar spreading its transitional life 
on a branch, happily knowing no- 
thing of transitions. Pleasant was 
the murmurous sound of insects, 
pleasant the ripple of water, pleasant 
the glinting sunlight, and the broad 
reposing shade, but above all was 
the charm of interchanging thoughts. 
Yes, Nature is very lovely, and 
speaks to us in soothing tones; but 
Human Nature has a holier accent 
still. 

Another favourite walk was to 
Watermouth and Berryn Narbor, over 
the edges of majestic: cliffs, revealing 
inlet after inlet, each differing in its 
wealth of colour, each a picture, till 
we pass into what are called the 
“meadows,” really a noble park, 
through which runs a stream. fringed 
with wildflowers, and clear as crys- 
tal; every twenty or thirty yards 
the stream falls over an artificial 
precipice of stones, making a dulcet 
music. The slopes on each side are 
richly wooded; and the sequestered 
silence of this spot adds to its many 
charms. Who has not felt the deep 
peace which settles on the soul, when 
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lying in the long grass beside a 
stream, under a summer sun, no 
sound of traffic, contention, or of 
care to vex or sadden? Who has 
not set upon a gate less to rest than 
to enjoy the peaceful idleness of noon, 
and looked upon the marvellous forms 
of life active around him, dreaming all . 
the while of pleasant scenes, revisit- 
ing the memory, or of -pleasant hopes 
rising, “like exhalations of the dawn.” 
In such a mood we one day rested 
ona gate under the trees beside this 
stream; presently a blind man felt 
his way also to the gate, and rested 
there. We spoke to him; he told 
us with that sluggish iteration cha- 
racteristic of the countryman, that 
this was a fine healthy spot . . 
yes, a very healthy spot... @ 
healthy spot. And he held down his 
head; alas! it was useless for him to 
hold it erect, fronting the lovely scene, 
Saddened by his presence, we soon 
moved on, and returning over the 
cliffs, we came upon another human 
being, with eyes closed to the beauty 
around, but closed in sleep, not blind- 
ness. A little girl, not more than 
eight years old, was stretched along 
the path, her rosy cheek resting on 
her little arm, which rested on the 
bare rock. How fast she was! but 
as Shakespeare says, “ Weariness will 
snore upon a flint,’ and here was 
wearied innocence sleeping on a flint, 
the summer sun pouring down its 
rays upon her, and also on the milk, 
a can of which stood by her side ; 
whether the milk was as much bene- 
fited by this rest in the sun on its 
way to Ilfracombe, the consumers 
thereof must say. All I know is, that 
the picture was very touching, and I 
placed a penny in the child’s half 
closed hand that she might find it on 
awaking. She would think some 
fairy had placed it there. ‘ 
On reaching home there was din- 
ner, to which two words had to be 
said, not contemptuous, believe me ; 
and then coffee and cigar, with the 
serenities thereon attending; and 
then a stroll among my vases, for the 
inspection of my pets; and a stroll 
in the garden where I could inspect 
the pans under the verandah; and 
then study; and then with limbs 
weary and eyes drooping, to bed : 


So runs the round of life from hour 
to hour, 
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A CHAPTER ON PENINSULAR DOGS, 


BY A LONDON DOG-FANCIER, 


Coxsiperinc how much and how 
well travellers have written about 
the Spavish Peninsula, I often won- 
der that they findso little to say 
about Peninsular dogs. I did think 
I should meet with something on the 
subject in Forp, but looked in vain 
for my needle in that pottle of hay. 
Observe, benignant reader, I am not 
speaking of domestic dogs, which, 
like gentlemen, are the same in all 
parts of the world. Neither do I 
purpose to treat of the absolutely 
wild. dog, that sheep-biting villain of 
Australia and the Cape. The dogs 
to which I refer are such as you 
meet with in the streets of cities in 
south-eastern and southern Ean- 
rope. “ Wild dogs” they are usually 
called ; but the truth is, they form a 
connecting link between the wild 
dog and the domesticated. They 
are, in fact, an intermediate sort of 
dog ; neither wholly wild, for their 
habitat is amongst the dwellings of 
men; nor wholly domesticated, be- 
cause (for the good Spanish reason, 
“tienen mucha pulga” they are 
never permitted in-doors. Excluded 
thus from the house, yet tolerated in 
the thoroughfares and on the pave- 
ment, they may, as a class by them- 
selves, be designated, for distinction, 
by the title of “Srreat-Docs.” 
And as they have some very marked 
idiosyncrasies, yet are not usually 
described apart in natural history, I 
here beg leave to place on record a 
few of their characteristics, not so 
much with a view to system, as with 
the hope of supplying a few hints to 
future writers on zoology. Only per- 
mit me, gentle reader, to premise that 
Iam a lover of dogs: I avow a par- 
tiality to everything canine. True, 
residing in London, I keep no dog ; 
for, having successively kept five, and 
lost them all, I find the pang of 
bereavement too keen, and will keep 
no more. Yet allow me to say, [ 
know all the dogs in my own neigh- 
bourhood, and 1 believe most of them 
know me. In London, however, I 
think I am correct in the assertion, 


there are few if any street-dogs,—i.e., 
dogs without an owner. 

When a dog in London is in want 
of a master, he cuts about till he finds 
one. His mode of prosecuting the 
search is this. He trots gently along 
through frequented thoroughfires till 
by instinct he discovers a likely per- 
son. Then, dropping behind, and 
quietly following, he smells the said 
individual's hand, or the calf of his 
leg—now don’t give him a crack with 
your umbrella—next, runs before, if 
that trial is satisfactory, and looks 
up in your face; follows you home, 
and, if not admitted, sits down on the 
door-step. Ah, can you refuse to 
“take him in? 

The street-dogs of the Peninsula, 
though they live in fraternities, and 
have their laws, are of no one species, 
class, or breed. Ina single gang you 
may see the mongrel representatives 
of every dog that is recognised in so- 
cial life: great dogs, little dogs ; dogs 
like weasels, with very elongated 
bodies, and legs very short; tall, 
lanky, long-shanked, “‘hump-backed 
dogs, like a French pig; dogs with- 
out hair; and dogs cased all over - 
with mange, like a coat of mail In 
the Peninsular city where I hiber- 
nated with my regiment, 1811-12, 
each quarter had its own gang of 
dogs. In fact, each quarter had its 
own chafuris or tank and conduit ; 
and the supply of water thus pro- 
vided had its determining effect upon 
the dogs whose dwelling was in the 
streets, Throughout the district 
which the tank supplied, every dog 
of them was free torove. But nota 
dog could pass into another district 
without risk of being torn in pieces 
by the dogs of that vicinity. 

Next to their heterogeneous, 
wretched, and nondescript aspect, 
that which first struck me, when I 
began to notice the outdoor dogs of 
my own street (in Lisbon). was the 
wild glare of the eye. Wishing to 


observe their habits, I had begun to 
bestow on them my daily alms from 
the window of my billet at breakfast- 
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time. Angry were the snarls, fierce 
were the scrambles, with which they 
knocked each other over, and squab- 
bled for bone or crust. The courtesy 
on my part, however, so fur had its 
reward, that I was able after a while 
to return at night from a party, with- 
out having close at my heels a bark- 
ing pack, or being encompassed in a 
contivually diminishing semicircle of 
fierce assailants, while my servant 
Cipriano, “he drunken ruffian, kept 
me waiting at the door. They re- 
cognised, in spite of pumps and 
tights, the benefactor of the morning, 
and allowed me_to pass in quiet to 
my quarters. Beyond this, however, 
there was no approach to mutual 
acquaintance, Not a dog of them 
ever once looked me in the face like 
the dog of social life. When I fed 
them, they watched my hand; but 
their eyes still glared, without sym- 
pathy, without intelligence. 

This circumstance had the effect of 
piquing my curiosity. I was anxious 
to ascertain whether it was possible 
for a human biped to establish with 
these savages of the pavement the 
amicable relations, into which the 
civilised dogs I previously knew in 
Eogland had always entered with 
such prompt cordiality. In fact, I 
wanted to see whether I could get 
one of these undomesticated, un- 
kempt, half-wild, Peninsular dogs, 
who owned no human friend, to 
know me, to follow me, to recognise 
me, to obey me as his lord and mas- 
ter, like the talented affectionate, 
intelligent, thievish, villainous, dear 
old dog I had left in England, when 
with a lieutenant’s commission, a 
light heart, and a thin pair of uomen- 
tionables, I sailed to- join my regi- 
ment at Oporto. It seemed vain to 
try the experiment with a whole 
pack at once; but in the course of 
my Peninsular campaiguing I had 
more than one opportanity with 
single dogs, and here fullow the re- 
sults. 

My first experiment in domesti- 
cation was on a Lisbon dog, who 
frequented the streets of S. Pedro 
d’Alcantara, Buenos Ayres. Ino the 
campaign of 1812 I suffered, with 
the rest of the army, from exhaustion 
and- fatigue, and at length received a 
wound in the leg which though not 
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severe in itself, proved serious from 
my previous loss of strength. My 
general bealth became deranged ; our 
regimental surgeon brought me _ be- 
fore the board, and the board ordered 
me down on sick leave to Lisbon, 
where I took up my abode at an 
shotel in the said street of S. Pedro | 
d’Alcantara. I was soon able to sit 
at the window and make my obser- 
vations on the various ragged and 
rough-hewn specimens of the canine - 
race that with perpetual sniffs roamed 
on the pavé bereath, Amongst 
these, my attention was ere long at- 
tracted to one miserable object, a 
puppy of some four or five months 
old, that looked as if it had grown 
from its birth without eating, and 
often shivered in the chill breeze of 
the coming winter. Yet the wretched 
whelp had evidently some stamina, 
as well as a marked individuality, 
and knew how to take his own part. 
I was often amused by the air of 
perfect equality with which he 
mingled among the other dogs his 
seniors. On all occasions he was 
ready to do battle, answered a snarl 
with a snap, and would wrangle for a 
bone with the biggest dog of the 
ack. 

This was the extent of our first 
acquaintance. For, recovering health 
in the course of the winter, and bid- 
ding farewell to Lisbon and Lisbon 
dogs, | went up the country to re- 
join my regiment. But I had started 
too soon; on returning to regimental 
duty my wound again became trouble- 
some, and early in the spring I was 
compelled to revisit Lisbon, and 
resume my former quarters in the 
Rua de S. Pedro. 

I found my friend the puppy grown 
to his full size, and in appearance 
much improved. He had come out 
in make something like a terrier, his 
colour a light tan; in his general 
aspect as presentable a dog as nine 
out of ten that you meet in London 
but still with that wild glare of the 
eye which was common to his class. 
Although my landlord was a Portu- 
guese, his wife was English; and 
perhaps it was due to a sentiment 
inherited on the maternal side that 
the children of the house, though 
born and bred in Lisbon, bad noticed 
the puppy. They occasionally fed 
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bim, and had given him the name of 
Fido; but for the cogent reason to 
which I have already alluded, they 
were not permitted to bring him in- 
doors. Fido, therefore, thus dis- 
tinguished among his fellows, was 
so far in a prepared state for my 
farther attempts at his civilisation. 

After a few largesses, and a little 

eliminary negotiation, I succeeded 
in coaxing Mr. Fido through a side- 
door into the garden of. the hotel. 
He entered at first with a half-savage 
and very frightened look, afterwards 
with more self-possession. In the 
garden I kept for his use a pan of 
water, which saved him a trot of 
some extent to the nearest chafaris. 
But, except that he evidently knew 
me as one from whom something was 
to be got, it was long ere I succeeded 
~ in eliciting any token of recognition. 

When he did begin at length to 
show attachment, the indications 
were singular ;—he certainly was an 
odd-tempered dog. My plan was to 
speak to him, to look him in the 
face, and rub his back—more imme- 
diate contact being undesirable—with 
the end of my crutch. Presently, up 
went his nose in the air with a dis- 
mal yowl. Evidently pleased all the 
while, he was at a loss to express 
novel emotions. His yowl, in its 
wild pathos, much resembled the 
native songs of the Portuguese pea- 
santry, and indeed some singing that 
one is forced to hear nearer home. 
Then, starting off like mad, he would 
begin scampering about the garden 
in a figure of eight, barking mean- 
while with all his might. But up to 
the time of his melancholy end he 
never once looked me in the face like 
a dog of my own, and his eye retained 
its savage glare. 

Alas, poor Fido! His end was 
melancholy. indeed. A low, under- 
bred fellow—an Englishman he was, 
I am sorry to say—had a very fierce, 
powerfal dog, which he had brought 
over from Liverpool; a large dog, 
too, though not so great a beast as 
himself. This gentleman who was 


a sort of a suttler, had a quarrel with 
the people of my hotel; and having 
heard that there was a dog whom 
the household noticed, took occasion 
to walk down the street with his 
own dog at his heels, having first 
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given out that he “would soon help 
old Mother da Costa toa notion of 
dog-fighting.” The consequence was 
a collision between the two dogs. 
Fido, insulted, accepted battle—he 
would not have turned tail to a lion 
—and in a short, savage conflict, if 
conflict it could be called, received 
injuries which in a very few hours 
proved fatal. 

I had ridden down into Lisbon, 
and was met on my return by Ma- 
dame da Costa with woeful counte- 
nance, “Qh, sir, the poor dog !—your 
dog!—Fido, sir! He's as good as 
killed sir; and he’s in the garden, 
sir.’ 

There he lay, extended on his side 
in the gravel walk. Poor Fido! In 
his neck gaped a hideous wound, not 
skin-deep ; the throat was fairly torn 
open. His eye, once bright and fierce, 
had already begun to glaze in death. 
Yet, what it never had done before, 
it looked at me—a suffering, an 
anxious, a pleading, a beseeching 
look. Somewhat a proficient in the 
language of dogs, I interpreted that 
look, “ Here, bring the pan of water.” 

He attempted to rise and lap, but 
could not. Administering a little at 
a time, I contrived, with the palm of 
my hand, to slake his dying thirst. 
He had already given tokens of en- 
treaty, he now made a sign of grati- 
tude. <A few faint thumps with his 
tail on the gravel were his final indi- 
cation of life. So began and so ended 
his recognition of a human friend! 
Up the country, when restored to 
health, some months after, I met 
that beast of a fellow; and from 
what then occurred had reason to 
thiok he felt sorry, though not com- 
punctious, that he had killed my 
dog. 

What an absurd as well as barbar- 
ous act, to cut off a dog’s tail! You 
might just as well cut out his tongue. 
In fact, a dog talks far less with his 
tongue than he does with his tail. 
With his tail a dog expresses not 
only gratitude, as Fido did, but hope, 
entreaty, complacence, affection, love, 
obedience, wrath,. shame, defiance, 
fear, and frolic. It is clear, then, 
that in depriving a dog of his tail, 
you deprive him of an organ of 
speech. 

The next Peninsular dog of the 
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unappropriated class with whom I 
scraped acquaintance, had his resi- 
dence at Cintra, To that lovely spot 
I repaired in the early spring of 1813, 
having so far regained strength that 
I hoped the fine air, combined with 
the capital table which Madame 
Daisy kept at her far-famed hotel, 
would speedily qualify me for the ap- 
proaching campaign. 

The chief habitat of the dog in 
question was the street opposite 
Madame Daisy’s, where he might be 
seen sneaking among the donkeys 
and donkey-boys who frequented 
that locality in expectation of a job. 
They bad given him the name of 
Tcjo; but besides that he got no- 
thing from them except kicks ; for 
the idea of patronising a dog of the 
streets was quite out of their philo- 
sophy. Tejo was a tall, meagre, 
shambling son of a dog, with a pecw 
liarly abject and villanous aspect ; 
his look would have hanged him in 
any court of justice, About the time 
when I began to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance, I also made that of a 
Portuguese officer, a gallant captain 
of the Lusitanian infantry, who had 
been shot through both thighs, and, 
like myself, had visited Cintra with 
a view to the recovery of health, and 
a return to headquarters. Captain 
Mello e Souza, who was a bit of a 
humourist, could not for the life of 
him comprehend for what possible 
motive I noticed and patronised such 
a beast of a dog as Tejo. The cap- 
tain was also a very fair draughts- 
man ; and, like many inhabitants of 
southern Europe besides the Italians, 
had a touch of the «mprovisatore. 
One day, while I was out, he con- 
trived to hang up in my room a not 
badly executed sketch of my noble 
self, hobbliog along on my lame leg 
by the aid of a stick, with Tejo 
sneaking at my heels, Underneath 
was the couplet— 


“ He mordaz, he inerte, lie fén, 
He ladrav, he poltrao, mas he menu ;” 


which might be freely rendered 
thus : 
He's nely, he’s gruff, he’s a thief, he’s a 
sly dog, 
He’sall that is bad; but don’t hang him, 
he’s my dog. 


Tejo’s cowardice, which finally had 
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the effect of terminating our inti- 
macy, betrayed itself on the first oc- 
casion when I persuaded him to take 
a walk. For a few hundred yards 
he foliowed me close ; bat presently 
our road led by an overhanging rock, 
under which, in a little cave by the 
wayside, a sow had established her- 
self with a farrow of pigs. Fierce at 
the sight of a canine intruder, the 
old lady made a rush at Tejo, with 
rapid and awful grunts. Tejo stood 
it fora moment; but the little pigs, 
coming out at the mouth of the cave, 
and seeing their mother charging, 
charged with her. This was too 
much for Tejo, who incontinently 
turned tail, and ran back to the 
hotel, leaving me to finish my walk 
alone. 

Afterwards, however, our intimacy 
increasing, he regularly accompanied 
my rambles, which became more ex- 
tensive as I recovered strength. His 
idiosyncrasy now began to develop 
itself. I trust the intelligent reader 
has ere this become cognisant of the 
recondite wisdom which lurks in 
these canine disquisitions, and there- 
fore will be prepared to bear with 
me, and to go with me while I pro- 
ceed to detail some farther particu- 
Jars which to others may appear tri- 
vial. All things are trivial alike to 
the trivial mind; but the thoughtful 
observe nature, common or peculiar, 
in ali her phases. 

Tejo, like Fido, was an original 
character, but of a different stamp: 
his peculiarity was dry humour—a 
sort of solemn waggery. His first 
indication of this vein occurred in 
the course of a walk, which brought 
us to a spot where the road was deep 
sand. ‘Till we reached this point, 
Tejo, as usual, followed gravely at 
my heels. Then, suddenly starting 
forward, he began‘ scampering about 
acd barking like mad, till he knocked 
up such a dust that we were both 
nearly choked. In the midst of this 
escapade he caught sight of an old 
shoe. This dilapidated remnant he 
forthwith seized in his mouth, and 
repeatedly tossed into the air, with 
no end of extravagant antics. Then, 
suddenly resumiog his accustomed 
gravity he dropped behind, and fol- 
lowed me, solemn and silent as 
before. Whenever we afterwards 
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passed that spot, he broke out in the 
same style, and repeated his game 
with the old shoe. Once, returning 
with him from a walk, I got into con- 
versatiun with an English officer. of 
the navy at the door of the hotel. 
Deeply observant for some time, 
Tejo stood Jooking on in silence. At 
length, chagrined at remaining un- 
noticed, he began to whine, shifting 
uneasily from one foot to the other. 
This device not attracting our atten- 
tion, he four a moment relapsed into 
his usual tranquillity, a serious and 
earnest listener. Ere long, not 
choosing to be ignored, he suddenly 
began whirling round and round, 
actually spinning like a teetotum. 
Gifted dog! he was in pursuit of bis 
own tail. His tail, going round pre- 
cisely at the same rate as his head, 
long eluded his keen pursuit and 
Open jaws; but Tejo was not to be 
beat. Suddenly, in the midst of his 
repeated gyrations, he sat down— 
sat down upon his tail. Having thus 
succeeded in arresting the fugitive, 
he turned a most extraordinary 
somerset, actually tumbled over his 
head, and stood once more on his 
legs — with his tail in his mouth! 
Won, absolutely captivated by this 
surprising feat, my naval acquaint- 
ance could not restrain his admira- 
tion. ‘“ How I should like,” he cried, 
to get that dog on board ship! Oh, 
wouldn’t the men make much of 
him ?” . 

Having occasion, while at Cintra, 
to visit Lisbon, I ordered a mule, to 
carry me there and back. The mule 
appeared at the door of the hotel ; so 
did Tejo. Tejo came out in a state 
of unusual excitement and festivity ; 
he had evidently made up his mind 
to go with me. By no means ambi- 
tious of such an attendant on visit- 
ing the metropolis, I requested the 
people of the house to put him in 
durance till I had started. . Tejo, ac- 
cordingly, was driven into a stable, 
and shut up. After ambling along 
for three or four out of the eighteen 
miles of my journey, we came—the 
mule and I—to a cro-s path which 
led down from the rocks aud hills to 
the left of the road. In that cross- 
path, with tongue hanging out, and 
vicious leer, considerably blown, 
stood Tejo. He had made up his 
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mind to visit “Lisbon, and in my 
company; had broken prison; and, 
choosing a short cut over very diffi- 
cult ground, had contrived to inter- 
cept me, evidently taking it for 
granted that his society was most 
welcome. It was no use debating 
the question further; so Tejo had 
his way, and trotted bebiod me to 
Lisbon, where he was again secured 
in a stable. 

That night I went to a concert. 
My way home to my lodgings on the 
Caes de Sodré took me through a 
square called the Largo das duas 
Igrejas. There, in that open space, 
by the light of the moon I beheld 
what appeared to be a:congress of 
dogs. ‘They were dving nothing— 
jast like any other congress. From 
five-and-twenty to thirty of the 
street dogs of Lisbon were quietly 
seated round in an irregular circle, 
as if assembled for some unusual 
purpose. I wondered, as I passed 
along, what could have wrought this 
extraordinary change in the habits 
of Lisbon dogs, who are generally on 
the prowl at vight. While mentally 
revolving this phenomenon, I sud- 
denly felt something very cold in the 
palm of my hand. Hah! It was 
Tejo. The villain! Nosing my 
palm—a liberty he never took be- 
fore or since,—he thus made me 
sensible that he was again at large. 
The mystery of the canine conclave 
was now solved. With the courtesy 
of true Portuguese, the dogs of the 
Largo and adjacent streets had 
doubtless assembled for a soirée, in 
order to give their four-footed visitor 
from Cintra a reception with all the 
honours. 

As the spring advanced, my hopes 
were realized. What with Cintra 
air and Cintra diet, I had regained 
strength ; and made arrangements 
for retarning, now with a captain's 
commission, to my regiment in the 
north of Portugal. Every evening, 
for the last few days of my stay at 
Cintra, I walked up with Tejo, for 
the sake of the view at sunset, to 
one of the highest peaks of the rock, 
where stood the ruins of a Moorish 
castle. As I gazed at the prospect, 
Tejo, with much gravity, stood 
gazing by my side, solemoly and 
palpably impressed with the surpass- 
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ing loveliness and grandeur of the 
scene. On the evening of my final 
visit, I lingered till twilight—a very 
brief period in those latitudes — to 
take a parting look. The last beams 
of day were gradually blending with 
the dusk of night, when, turning to 
descend, I became suddenly aware 
that | was in company. Close to 
me stood two very inauspicious in- 
dividuals, their aspect by no means 
a letter of reccommendation. They 
wore the uniform of Portugnese 
soldiers, but were ragged and dirty. 
Our brave allies being at that time 
well clad, and always coming out 
tidy, the dilapidated condition of my 
new companions unavoidably sug- 
gested disadvantageous inferences. 
They commenced a conference by 
telling me they had lost themselves 
in coming over the hills from Colares; 
begged to know the nearest road to 
Cintra. Now, Cintra excepted, it 
was not casy to imagine from whet 
quarter of the compass they could 
possibly have found their way up to 
the place where we then stood; in 
Cintra, indeed, I could not help 
fancying, I had already seen them. 
However, I indicated the path, add- 
ing the admonitory suggestion that, 
as it was getting dark, they had 
better be off at once, for, even if they 
descended in safety to the base of 
the precipice, from which we looked 
down, ere they reached the road they 
would still have to cross a valley, or 
rather ravine, where they might 
easily wander all night without find- 
ing an exit. They politely inquired, 
“ But which road is yours ?”—to which 
question, in equally elegant Portu- 
guese, I replied, “My own road is 
my own concern.” They then took 
leave, and began to descend the nar- 
row path which led down into the 
ravine. 

Allowing them good time for a 
start, I followed in the same direc- 
tion, though with no ardent desire to 
regain their society. ‘Tejo, who 
thought it high time to be at home, 
was advancing in front. We had 
not descended many yards when, 
suddenly turning, he dropped behind 
me, with the least bit of a growl. 
We were passing a projecting crag, 
where the precipitous path turned 
sharp. There, scarcely discernible, 
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with their backs close against the 
rock, as if for concealment, so that, 
but for Tejo, I should have passed 
without noticing them, stood the 
two talented individuals. It was 
clear they had intended to let me 
pass, and to follow unseen. -Perceiv- 
ing they were discovered, they came 
forward. “Ab, so you are going to 
Cintra as well as ourselves. Good! 
you will serve us for a guide.” 

“Very well,” said 1; “but you 
had better not wait for me. I shall 
tuke my time.” 

Not at all desiring the company of 
two such ill-lookivg customers, I 
halted. They also remained station- 
ary, and began a conversution. 

** Js your dog brave ?” 

“Brave? Oh, isn’t he brave! 
He'd pin any bull in Estremadura.” 
—(Alas poor Tejo!) 

“Indeed! He doesn’t look like 
that, though.” 

“Look! He has cleared the 
whole sierra of wolves. There's not 
a wolf inthe ‘villa e termo’ that 
can look him in the face.” — (Ran 
away from a sow and pigs.) 

“Why do you come up here with 
him at this time of day ?” 

‘He is the trusty comrade of all 
my walks. Woe to the throat of any 
one that attacked me, let alone my 
two double-barrelled pocket-pistols. 
There is great interest in these 
Moorish ruins. I come here partly 
for pleasure, partly for profit.” 

In the cvurse of this brief confe- 
rence I had already noticed one or 
two clandestine attempts to propi- 
tiate Tejo. This served further to ex- 
cite my already awakened suspi- 
cions, and I really felt. no ambition 
for a personal contest with the two 
vagabonds. I had a stout sapling; 
they, apparently, bad nothing. - But, 
no doubt of it, the pocket of each, 
like the pocket of every Portuguese, 
contained a knife, and that knife 
they knew not only to use with ef- 
fect at close quarters, but with un- 
erring and fatal aim to throw. I 
settled it in my mind. “These 
worthy gentlemen and I must part 
company, and the sooner the better.” 
They resumed :— 

“Profit? Can't imagine what 
profit’s to be got up here.” 

‘* The treasuries of the Moors were 
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subterranean. Beneath the surface of 
the earth, they preserved not only 
their corn, but their coin.” 

“ Ah, ah!” said they, with interest. 
“Tf one of those treasuries could 
only be found !” 

“All about us there are indica- 
tions at any rate. Have you not 
noticed at places how hollow the 
earth sounds as you walk upon it? 
A regular ring.” 

“Where? Where?” they both 
exclaimed with eagerness. 

“For example, in that old roofless 
ruin—the Moorish chapel. I stamped 
just now with my feet at the further 
end. The sound came up like the 
clink of golden moidores.” : 

The hoax was now fairly started. 
My two companions rushed into the 
chapel ; and as soon as the recess at 
its further extremity echoed the 
hoof-like thump of their exploring 
heels, Tejo and I set out quietly on 
our way home, following the decli- 
vitous track which led down the 
bare face of the rock. Then once 
more turning sharp we struck into 
another path, which soon brought 
us into the ravine at the foot of the 
precipice. 

Emerging from the chapel, the two 
Portuguese soon found tlrat we had 
left them to find their way down. 
“Q Senhor, Senhor!” they shouted ; 
“the way to Cintra!” 

‘* Come on then,” I cried. 

Coming on, though, was not so 
easy. Missing the turn, and rushing 
along the first or upper path, which 
was a mere goat-track, and lost 
itself on the face of the rock, they 
soon found themselves in a fix (for 
from where they now stood not a 
goat in Cintra would have ventured 
to descend), and vented their rage in 
awful imprecations. Please to ob- 
serve, common swearing in the Pen- 
insula has a variety and volubility 
which you are not likely to have met 
with at home. An Englishman con- 
signs you in his wrath to a single 
gentleman in black; a Spaniard or 
Portuguese hands you over at once 
to three hundred thousand. 

I politely replied by wishing them 
good-night, My answer indicating 
my whereabouts, they fiercely sought 
revenge by hurling down huge frag- 
ments of rock; which, however, I 
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contrived to avoid by keeping along 
close under the ledge, while the mis- 
siles crashed into the trees and 
brushwood farther out. Dipping his 
tail at the first discharge, as it tore 
through the branches like a plump of 
grapeshot, Tejo set off incontineutly 
at a canter, and made the best of his 
way home. 

This was our last ramble in com- 
pany. He met me at Madame 
Daisy’s door with recreant poltroon- 
ery and abject guilt stamped upon 
his countenance. My aim, however, 
being to ascertain a wild-dog’s cha- 
racter, I had taken him for better 
for worse; and therefore, next 
morning, overlooking the treachery 
of the previous night, I again invited 
him to a promenade. But no; he 
had had enough of it. Instead of 
fulliog behind me, and following at 
my heels with his usual - gravity, 
he merely stretched himself and 
yawned, as much as to say, ‘ Rather 
not ; equally obliged.” 

Unlike poor Fido, Tejo, I think I 
may say, with all my attempts at 
domestication, never once gave any 
genuiue sign of canine attachment 
throughout our whole acquaintance. 
Still I retain my opinion that he was 
a dog of parts, and perhaps further 
cultivation might have brought 
something out of him. 

My next canine experience was 
near the base of the Pyrenees. In 
this case, however, the dog was & 
half-breed, its father being an Eng- 
lish pointer. My description, there- 
fore, would hardly be appropriate 
here ; and indeed it has already been 
submitted to the reflective public in 
the Number for January last, pp. 
36,37. Suffice it then to say, that I 
saw in “Flirt” the materials of a 
sporting dog, and commenced her 
education, but lost her at Orthés. 
On the day of the fight, our regiment, 
kept in ambush till the critical mo- 
ment, had to rush up hill right 
into the nick of the French position, 
and by this manceuvre, not a little 
contributed to the glorious result. 
Flirt scrambled up at my heels ina 
high state of festivity, but in the 
mélée I lost sight of ber; and from 
that day forward I never saw her 
more. 

Assuming gentle reader, that you 
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are, like myself a lover of dogs, I 
have presented you with these de- 
tails. But ere we quite relinquish 
the subjéct permit me to offer one 
suggestion which, should your ram- 
bles ever take you hereafter into the 
Cities of southern Europe, may prove 
practically useful. 

Strangers visiting those parts, es- 
pecially Englishmen, are liable to be 
seriously annoyed, and even savagely 
assaulted, by the street-dogs. Re- 
marking that the native bipeds en- 
joyed an immunity from these at- 
tacks, I was led to inquire what 


made the ditference. 

The obvious solution appeared 
to be, thaj the dogs recognised 
scquaiatangle and took umbrage 


at strangers. Noticing, however, 
that the dogs even in maritime 
cities made the same distinction 
to the disudvantage of Englishmen 
(in those quarters, too, which were 
perpetually thronged by a succession 
of fresh visitors from every land), I 
was led to suspect that my solution 
did not go quite to the bottom of the 
difficulty, at least so far as my own 
countrymen were concerned. On 
further meditation” my conclusion 
was this, that the special annoyance 
experienced in our particular case 
was due to something in our manner 
—in a word, to our mode of walking. 
At home, of course, we do not remark 
this; but notice abroad, and you 
will at once see the difference. The 
native’s walk is composed; the 
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Englishman’s walk is fussy. The 
native walks, for the most part, 
slowly; the Englishman walks 
quick. The native sets his -feet 
quietly on the ground; the’ English- 
man stumps. The upshot is, that 
the native passes alung in silence, 
while the Englishman makes no end 
of noise. When, in three strides, 
Homer's Neptune ascended from the 
depths of ocean to the summit of 
Olmpus, the mountain-rabges, and 
their forests too, trembled as he trod. 
Now the Englishman ~in his walk, 
being a son of Neptune, takes after 
his Daddy. What wonder, there- 
fore, when he goes clattering along 
on his hoofs through the purlieus of 
a southern city, if the dogs of the 
district take offence, gather at his 
heels, and express their wrath b 
doggish indications, which, even if 
not amounting to a nip or two, prove 
excessively disagreeable to the impetu- 
ous perambulator ? 

Having, while abroad, excogitated 
this ingenious theory, I promptly re- 
duced it to practice, and found it 
answer. Often, in returning home 
at night (the worst time), 1 had to 
pass through a low quarter of @ 
Peninsular city, where the dogs were 
particularly fierce, and where a fel- 
low-countrymap, a somewhat pomp- 
ous personage, had been so mauled 
by them that he could not sit down for 
weeks. I invariably slackened my 
pace, walked quietly, and passed with- 
out annoyance. 

v. 
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OLDTOWER: 


Tue month of June is, in the 
British year, the queen of all the 
months; and, to use a mild ex- 
pression, deserves, we may venture 
to say, to be better. known than 
it is. Very few people who are 
able to talk and write know much 
about the month of June, either at 
home or abroad. Indeed, we may 
venture to say that, with the éxcep- 
tion of a few stay at-home country 
clergymen and gentlemen farmers, it 
is nearly unknown to the great mass 
of the intelligence of the country. 
Merchants, rich tradesmen, barristers, 
ductors, do not get their holiday in 
June, but somewhere about the de- 
cline and fall of the year. If we 
ascend in the scale of society, the case 
is the same; if we descend, we 
shall find few persons who have any 
real holiday, fur the railroad-car on 
the Holy Day, or the steamer to 
Gravesend, is far from making it a 
holiday ; because, even if the middle 
classes do enjoy themselves, they 
are not quite sure, frum the force of 
early education, whether they are 
quite right in doing so. Bat Parlia- 
ment men, and others of the same 
kind, in order to fulfil to the letter 
the curse which mere headwork in 
cool weather might otherwise seem 
to avoid, sit perspiring over the affairs 
of the nation through the dog-days ; 
and her most gracious Majesty her- 
self, who is in many seuses, if we 
may use the Miltonic Grecism, the 
least free of all her subjects, is bound 
to the haunts of men in that most 
charming heyday of nature, sighing 
most probably for her glorious Bal- 
moral or her gentle Osborne, going 
through a routine of dull receptions 
at her crowded drawing-rooms. Oa 
such occasions, the coachmen and the 
footmen, who wait outside, decorated 
at the breasts with bouquets far sur- 
passing the brilliancy of any foreign 
orders as much as the lilies of the 
field surpass the glory of Solomon, 
are really the only people who can 
form any idea of what June is, even 
as it appears in London. For June 
then keeps a flower-stall in Covent- 
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A BROOKSIDE DIALOGUE 


garden and is nowhere else to be 
found. 

The season and the Exhibitions 
form the sum of the Londoner's notion 
of June—the season meaning, not the 
season of flowers, but the season 
of bonquets, balls, dinner-parties, 
Regent-Street shoppings, rides in 
Rotten-Row, and rows on the rotten 
river—the Exhibitions meaning. very 
pretty displays of pictures after Na- 
ture, which might be very well seen 
at any other time, wen there is 
nothing to see in naturémjAnd why 
is all this? There is a dark side to 
all that is bright; and the loss of 
June is the price the élite of England 
pay for our glorious constitution. 
Purliament being, by the constraining 
nature of our freedom, obliged to sit 
out the heat as well as the beauty of 
the year, and our society being 
fettered to the wheels of Parliament 
(wheels which do not go at express 
speed), June goes to the dogs as July 
to the dog-days, and the youth of the 
year is struck out of the life of man 
annually, until his allotted seventy 
Junes or so have passed away; and 
unless he is fortunate enongh to la 
his bones in a country churchyard, 
he has not even the consolation. to 
think that June will plant flowers 
on his grave. Often it has been said, 
and traly, that June with us is the 
May of the poets; and this is true of 
the month generally until the latter 
part of it, when either summer sets 
in with its usual severity, or its ex- 
ceptional sultriness. Two circum- 
stances are enough to prove this fact. 
That Hawthorn plant which bears 
the popular name of May seldom 
blossoms before June, and it is in the 
beginning of June that the May fly 
is seen upon the waters. When the 
trout refuse the May fly, we may 
judge that the year is of age, and 
ready to come into its property. Of 
this the hay-harvest is the first in- 
stulment; and with us, as in cases of 
haman heirs, that coming-of-age is 
generally more or less wetted. A 
new kiod of beauty comes on the 
fields when the hay is down—the 
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beauty of neatness and a simplex mun- 
ditiis style of dress, such as might be 
assumed by a beautiful wild Irish 
girl after a season in Paris. With 
all the flowers and wild loveliness of 
early June, there is a certain untidi- 
ness in its long grass, as if the hair 
of Mother Earth wanted cutting. 
The rambler in the fields is fain to 
keep to footpaths, both on account 
of the stress laid on trespass at that 
time and the depth of the dew. Bat 
to the fisherman with his Cording 
boots or Mackintosh hose, it does not 
matter much; and he leaves a dark 
trail from fence to fence, unless the 
rivers allow him to wade the whole 
way. All men have their chains and 
fetters. “No one is free,’ as Eu- 
ripides says; “for either he is the 
sluve of money or of hazard.” Our 
great palavering Parliament-men are 
not free, nor can our judges do justice 
to their own constitutions, whatever 
they may do to that of the country ; 
our merchants are chained to their 
counters, and  merchant-tailors to 
their boards; our actors and minis- 
ters of public amusement to their 
Loards likewise ; as also guardians of 
the poor and railway directors ; other 
ministers are fettered, some to the 
pulpit, some to the platform; the 
Scot, according to Burns, is the best 
off of all; for he acknowledges but 


“ Love's willing fetters— 
The chains of his Jean.” 


Nor are we free ourselves: still, 
thank Heaven! our peculiar manacles 
allow us to be free to enjoy the month 
of June, and to enjoy it with Manton 
Mayfly at Oldtower. Where is 
Oldtower? It is very little use to 
look fur it on the Ordnance map, 
although, no doubt, the place itself 
is to be found there, under a slightly- 
deviating name. But the Ordnance 
map is very voluminous, and as 
puzzling as Bradshaw's Railway 
Guide; and we jadge that it would 
be a great waste of Jabour to look for 
it, so the reader must. rest: satisfied 
with our indications, 

Almost bordering on every moun- 
tain-district in the world is an am- 
biguous country, neither entirely hill 
or valley, but of a mixed character, 
which has all the pretty surprises of 
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most mixed characters; it has swell- 
ing and interlacing hills, long vistas 
of fields and woodlands, with con- 
vergicg streams in all the bottoms, 
This is true of those districts called 
in ancient times the Marches of 
Wales, probably because the Saxon 
invaders marched over them to get 
at the Principality, and the Welsh 
avengers and sympathisers marched 
over them to get at the Kingdom. 
They are full, not only of. pecaliar 
natural beauties, but. of the legitle 
or half-legible records of historical 
events, written in fosse and moat, 
stronghold and dungeon, coins, old 
arms, and pottery turned up in the 
ploughed field. The Roman has 
passed there in his conflict with the 
Briton, the Saxon in his conflict with 
both, and the Norman in his conflict 
with all; and all have left their 
names written there in some way or 
other, but all sufficiently rude and 
unclerkly. @ldtower itself is situated 
along the back of an easily-sloping 
hill, from whose upper extremity 
starts a naked eminence, with a 
conical head. This eminence is a 
spur of the Grey Mountains, which 
fold round and form with their long 
outline the horizon of Oldtower on 
the west, throwing a shadow over it 
from the sunset, and standing like a 
curtain between it and the last rays, 
and shutting out the sight of the 
setting sun, so that he seems in this 
“place to retire to rest in private, in- 
stead of bivouacking al fresco accord- 
ing to his usual custom, or to be 
modest as a lady in taking his sea- 
bath. A spectator, standing on the 
highest part of the fold of the Grey 
Mountains nearest to Oldtower, will 
see on the Welsh side another such 
fold, enclosing an old abbey between 
it and the one on which he stands; 
and above this fold the third fold, a 
ridge (but it is not sharp) crowned 
with a knoll, which forms the beacon 
or topmost height of the whole range, 
and looks over the whole of the coun- 
try round about, On the Welsh side 
nothing is seen but heather and deso- 
Jation ; on the English side, the bill on 
which Oldtower stands scarcely seems 
elevated above the valley, but other 
hills somewhat higher rise behind, 
between it and the broader sweeps 
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of the plains beyond, with their now 
seldom occurring and isolated up- 
lands. The central mark or omphalos 
of the whole country is the castle of 
Oldtower, which resembles no other 
castle that we have ever seen. It 
stands on the site of a still older 
camp, apparently, from its configu- 
ration, Roman, and consists only, 
with the exception of a few amor- 
phous masses of masonry, of one 
round tower of excessive strength 
and thickness, and partly dilapidated 
at the top. This round tower is built 
of the sandstone of the country, and 
although not much grown over with 
ivy, the ochre tint which its upper 
part has taken with time makes it a 
good object for a picture; and when 
seen from below in the evening, with 
the mass of the Grey Mountains be- 
hind it, and a white light over it 
under a long dark cloud, it is an object 
of singularly wild and romantic as- 
pect. Towards the castle, the nearest 
fold of the Grey Mountains bulges 
out as if in defiance, throwing out 
its base to within a couple of miles 
of it. On the English side of the, 
castle of Oldtower, in the valley to 
the east of it, flows the Gwyniad, a 
famous trout-stream, rising outside 
the first short fold of the mountain 
to the north. This stream is met by 
the Alcon, rising within the same 
fold, another trout-stream, like the 
Nile, to compare small things with 
great, in the number of its cataracts. 
The Alcon meets it at the bottom of 
the long village of Oldtower, close to 
@ great mound said to have been 
erected as a barrow to some man 
like Caradoc of old, at a bridge called 
Pont Gwillim. Before this the waters 
of the Gwyniad had been swelled by 
those of the Boskey, a thoroughly 
English stream, coming in on the 
left, not out of the mountains, but 
out of the soft uplands. The Boskey 
is bushier than the Gwyniad, and 
harder to fish on that account. The 
Gwyniad receives farther on the con- 
tribution of the Mynow, which rises 
between the first and second long 
fold of the Grey Mountains, and 
washes the feet of the abbey afore- 
said ; and then turns proudly to the 
east and civilised society, breeding 
bigger and bigger trout, till it has 
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grown to an expanse fit for the ac- 
commodation of salmon.. But as you 
look from the castle of Oldtower to 
the south, the long valley which 
sweeps round the base of the Grey 
Mountains is closed by the Sacred 
Hill, a mountain broken by a land- 
slip, and looking on that account ex- 
tremely picturesque. Why it was 
called the Sacred Hill, we cannot 
tell: it may have been from some 
prehistorical secession of the ple- 
beians of Aberdovery, as the hill 
near Rome was sv called for a simi- 
lar reason. By said town of Aber- 
dovery flows a southern Esk, con- 
tained in a southern Eskdale, and 
Esk receives as tributaries from 
the Grey Mountuins the streams of 
Brellyl Mawr and Brellyl Vach, both 
good for trout, and rising in the folds 
which are farthest from Oldtower. 
The basin of Aberdovery is thus the 
receptacle for all the waters of Old- 
tower and the Grey Mountains, and 
Aberdovery returns the compliment 
in an exchange like that of the arms 
of Glaucus for Diomede’s—gold for 
brass—by sending back all the in- 
habitants of Oldtower, excepting a 
few of the steadier farmers and the 
ministers of the higher denomina- 
tions, laden, not with water, but with 
excellent ale, even to excess, on every 
fair-day and market-day. hus Old- 
tower remits water to Aberdovery, 
and Aberdovery remits it back in 
malt liquor, by the same beautiful 
circulating system by which the sun 
drinks salt water from the sea, and 
the salt water returns again fresh 
from the skies, as the Olidtowerites 
return fresh from Aberdovery. What- 
ever configuration of scenery presents 
itself at Oldtower, the casile manages 
to be seen as the chief point, either 
in the foreground or middle distance, 
but there is always, except close 
under it, a background of hill. The 
useful productions of Oldtower are 
chiefly horned cattle, with sheep on 
the mountains, most of its fields 
being pasture meadows; but nature, 
in her war with utility, is more suc- 
cessful than in most places; this re- 
sult being indicated on a large scale 
by coppice and wandering trees of 
the natural size and growth; and on 
the small scale by a large proportion 
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of fenny, or, as they are here called, 
“feggy,” enclosures to the cultivated 
ground, a circumstance which “dimin- 
ishes the value per acre, but enhances 
the beauty of the country; for few 
will deny that the purple foxglove is 
prettier than the Swedish turnip. The 
wild flora is peculiarly rich and vari- 
ous. In early spring the brook-sides 
are golden with narcissus, jonquille, 
and their congeners; and the poverty 
as well as the richness of the soil is 
shown by its enamelled carpet of 
primrose, hyacinth, and violet-—a rich- 
ness like that of youth as compared 
with that of old age, one age being 
richer in golden days, and the other 
in good things. As summer comes 
on, and especially our favourite June, 
the flora changes, and the purple and 
golden foxglove, the veronica, the my- 
osotis, and the columbine, make a 
statelier though scarcely a more bril- 
liant show; but the hawthorn, pale, 
or blushing with its perfumed atmo- 
sphere about it, and the unassuming 
but beautiful dog-rose, which to us who 
love dogs is no disparaging epithet, 
drape the sides of the brakes and 
hedges ; while the whole country un- 
dulates like a sea of emerald fixed by 
. enchantment during a heavy ground- 
swell. Nor is the fauna less various 
than the flora. The Grey Mountains 
are the dwelling of grouse ; partrid 

inhabit the uplands, and woodcocks, 
in their season, the copses. As the 
country is not preserved, pheasants 
are few and far between; and then of 
uncovenanted birds there is an abun- 
dant variety, the principal being the 
stately heron. The whole place is 
one of the ends of the world, wild, 
free, and fresh, and where the world- 
chafed man may throw himself at 


length on the grass, and gulp the’ 


breeze, and bless himself that there 
is a great gulf between him and stiff 
civilisation, as even his worst enemy, 
the postman, can scarcely find him 
there. Up the valley of the Alcon, 
by one who chooses to follow that 
mysterious river to its source over 
extraordinary difficulties, exists the 
very end of the world itself, in a spot 
which Chase the artist found out by 
accident, and cailed the Studio. This 
spot is about six miles above Old- 
tower, a place of extraordinary se- 
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questered and deceitful beauty; de- 
ceitful, because the nearer one ap- 
proaches it for some distance, the 
more palpably do the usual beauties 
of the stream-side appear to diminish, 
the trees grow lower, and the stream 
becomes more insignificant. This 
whole part of the valley is so seques- 
tered that a gentleman who is out- 
lawed is said here to have defeated, 
all the rest of his life, in an embower- 
ed house, the ends of justice or injus- 
tice ; and it is currently reported that 
a place exists on the mountain where 
illicit malt is made, It is really 
a place which tlie conscience of tax- 
gatherer or excisemati could hardly 
enter without secret terror of the in- 
visible world inhabiting it. Profit and 
loss, those twin demons of commerce, 
have never found out the Studio, or 
they would not have left, in this kn1- 
locked nook of rocks, wood, and 
water, with mountain background, 
the glorious ashes, oaks, alders, and 
mountain-ashes to, their free un- 
mutilated growth as they have, leav- 
ing them standing up in the air and 
against the sky, forty, fifty, a hundred 
feet, either on the ground or on pedes- 
tals of crag, as models for academici- 
ans or aspirants; or spreading their 
shades wide enough to shelter the 
German Legion, in case they had been 
wild and taken to the woods, which 
appears likely enough to happen at 
present. But no nook or corner in @ 
radius of ten miles round Oldtower is 
unknown to our friend Manton May- 
fly; who, though his business chiefly 
lies with the biped inhabitants, is 
equally conversant with the habits, 
dispositions, and characters of the 
four-footed, feathered, and finned 
tribes—so much so as to be able to 
tell almost to a minute how long a 
time bas elapsed since a particular 
artridge rested on a particular spot 
in a ploughed field, or to tell at what 
hour any particular trout that he has 
risen once is likely to be at home again 
to a morning call. Manton Mayfly 
is the curate of the parish, and as 
curate has not the same objection to 
a sequestered curacy that his rector 
would have to the sequestration of 
his living. He is in every way very ac- 
tive, the friend of young and old, with 
a good word for every old dame and 
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every youngest -child ; and he has a 
talisman apart and separate from his 
good temper, amiable address, and 
professional zeal, which conciliates 
every parishioner, even those afflicted 
with Dissent, and that talisman is 
trout.. The trouts appear all to know 
him, and they will not be caught by 
any one not authorised by him, or 
acting under his guidance, or at least 
superintendence. All weathers and 
seasons are alike to him, and the fish 
will manage to get at him, or he at 
the fish, any day in the year in which 
they are not bodily prevented by the 
brooks being frozen over. They 
multiply, too, in a most extraordinary 
manner, because all the great fish are 
caught who would eat the little ones ; 
and the little ones are thrown in 
again with their tails notched, to 
be caught in due time when they 
become great. The other day a sin- 
gular accident befell him: he had 
hooked a small trout with the fly; as 
he was lifting him out of the water, a 
large fish jumped at the small one, 
bolted him, hook, fly, and all, and was 
quickly pulled out of the water, 
caught in. flagrante delicto. When 
other people take a walk in the field, he 
takes a walk in the brooks, and stays 
in the water so long that it appears 
a marvel that his India-rubber leg- 
gings do not grow together, and ex- 
pand at the bottom into the tail ofa 
fish. Besides the fishing, he has the 
* shdoting over the whole country; for 
though there are no preserves, and 
the game is few and far between, the 
sport is perhaps to a real sportsman 
all the better on that account; and as 
the occupiers of land get nearly all he 
shoots, they are glad to give him un- 
limited liberty. To our mind it is 
better to range the whole hill-side 
after ene woodcock, and admire na- 
ture as one goes, than to shoot two in 
cover, and in a dull uninteresting 
country. Mayfly entertains friends 
at the vicarage often—all such as are 
glad to throw off a stiff hat and 
stiffer neckcloth, and get a gasp of 
real unadulterated air, one of the few 
unadulterated commodities in these 
days, whether fishermen, artists, 
writers of articles, or poor over-work- 
- ed Dissenter-baited clergymen. But 
his is no country for counter-jumpers, 
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for the fences are “aboon their 
might,” and there are no roads that 
do noteserve as torrent-courses in 
winter. Even Celsus Cope, when he 
comes to see him, is fain to doff his 
Anglo-Catholic surtout and immacu- 
late neckcloth, and don a moderately 
clerical shooting-jacket with a pa ir of 
hobnailed boots, such as are only to 
be seen in Regent Street on the feet of 
the athletic Lord D——. Manton 
Mayfly has a small but commodious 
house, which is kept for him by bis 
sole unmarried sister, Miss Mabel, 
en attendant, his preferment in two 
senses, and hers in one. The time is 
mid-June, and afternoon, after an 
open-air repast on the banks of the 
Alcon near the Studio. The party 
have been fishing with various suc- 
cess, Manton killing decimals to the 
units of the others. Those others are 
our friend Tlepolemus, the theoretical 
belligerent, and his more practical 
cousin, Lionel Thistledown, of the —— 
Rifles, who got a flesh wound and a 
medal before Sebastopol, and is come 
to Oldtower to practice for Norway, 
where he intends to settle. The hu- 
man three have each his canine. at- 
tendant. The magnificent Lion, a 
tawny thorough-bred Newfoundland, 
lies at the feet of Tlepolemus ; Thistle- 
down’s hand lifts the coat of Fluff, a 
Skye-terrier, more intellectual but less 
beautiful; and Manton’s hand is on 
the head of Carlo the pointer, the last 
living representative of his sporting 
kennel of last season. 

T.LepoLemus.—What did the post- 
man bring? 

Manton.—I never thought of it 
before. Here is the Times. You 
are the politician, so you may read it 
first. Just tell us the sum of the news. 

Tierotemus. — Firstly, Palmer is 
actually hung, in spite of the senti- 
mentalists. If he had got off, no one 
would for a moment have been safe 
from strychnine, and Lion would have 
suffered first, for though innocent as 
a lamb, the farmers will falsely accuse 
him of running after sheep. Secondly, 
Mr. Dallas is not to be dismissed in 
consequence of the dismissal of Mr. 
Crampton. That is not so good. 
I do not so much wonder, Lionel, 
at your resolution to buy a farm 
in Norway, when I think of the 
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turn things are taking here. If 
the pluck of the Viking and the 
chivalry of the Norman are to be 
found anywhere, it must be among 
those still warlike and manly races 
whence the better part of ours origi- 
nally sprang. ‘I think I shall go to 
Norway, too, when I can fish a little 
better, and balance a rifle as steadily 
as you do. I have not yet learned to 
throw the salmon-fly, and run with 
the trout-flies ; I find it a hard business 
against the wind. How do you man- 
age it, Mr. Manton Mayfly? I am not 
quite sure that it’s not in consequence 
of some very unprofessional compact 
with the Evil One. 

Mayrty.—Hush. It is all knack 
—not main force, as you seem to ima- 
gine. The trout come to my line as 
the racoons came down when they 
saw the uplifted rifle of Captain 
Jones of Philadelphia, acknowledg- 
ing themselves “gone coons” even 
before he fired. I began to fish at 
three years old—that is the great 
secret; and I fancy now that I fish 
in my sleep, for I dream that I come 
on my parishioners poaching, by 
turning over the stones in the brook 
at hours before my usual time of 
rising ; and I find, in the morning, 
freshly-caught fish in my creel which 
I cannot account for. 

TLEPoLEmus. — Corroborative evi- 
dence of my surmise. I shall keep 
my distance from you, especially in 
thundery weather, when the trout 
will rise to no one else but you. 

Manton.— There is nothing like 
sticking to one thing at one time. 
Thistledown will never be a fly-fisher, 
because he carries with him on his 
fishing expeditions a sort of German 
bag, which ig ostensibly to carry fish, 
but really carries sketching materials. 

TuistLEDOWN.—No bad plan, either. 
Do you see that pool up there ? I threw 
my fly into it, caught a fish, then sat 
an hour and sketched the scene ; threw 
again, and caught another : you would 
have passed on. 

Mayriy.—But I should probably 
have put both your fish into my bas- 
ket after a single throw, or rather have 
thrown them in again— 


“Remembering their youth, and the short 


span 
In which they have enjoyed this vital air.” 
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I quote Thomson correctly. What. 
think you, Tlepolemus? You both 
fish and sketch. 

TLEPotEemvus.—I never do both at 
once. I mark down my sketches 
when fishing, and then go afterwards 
and make the studies carefully, sit- 
ting, as Chase advised me, for several - 
days consecutively and conscien- 
tiously at the same spot. And when 
I am actually travelling, I never 
make studies at all, but only impres- 
sionise. 

THIsTLEDOWN.—W hat do you mean 
by impressionising ? 

Tiepotemus.—I take out a little 
book of grey paper, and when passing 
an interesting place, draw a few lines 
in pencil, put down the shadows in 
Indian-ink and the lights with 
white, and this I find a sufficient 
assistance to enable me to get an im- ’ 
pression of the scene. Chase has so 
good a recollection of colour that 
this is quite enough to enable him to 
make a picture; but todo anything 
approaching to this, I must finish on 
the spot from nature, and come again 
and again to the same scene at the 
same time, in order as nearly as pos- 
sible to secure the same lights and 
shadows, and the same general effect. 
I like fishing well enough, as subser- 
vient to sketching, but the great dif- 
ference between my fishing and Man- 
ton’s consists in this, that I angle for 
sketches, and he for trout. 

TuistLEpown.—I have not the 
patience to sit down and make a 
finished study—what some would call 
a pre-Raphaelite study—of anything. 
When not bound to one spot, I must 
be on and on; and so, as an amateur 
artist, I try to do as much as possible 
in the least possible time. You 
should see my portfolios, crammed 
with large sketches from all the 
mountain-chains in Europe. 

TLepotemus.—And yet your self- 
judgment has only allowed you to 
mount a limited number of them. 
Impressions are the utmost that can 
be done in odd half-hours. Have you 
ever tried to sketch animals? 

TuHIsTLEDOWN.~Yes, but somehow 
or other the anatomy does not come 
right. ; 

T.ierotemus.—Avimals are easier 
to sketch than natural scenery, be 
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cause they sometimes sleep. I al- 
ways put Lion asleep in the fore- 
ground of my pictares. I cannot 
pretend to draw him in motion. But 
a cow is less difficult than a dog 
when not in repose; and yet if you 

: try to draw a cow, you find that she 
is perpetually moving limb or tail just 
at the moment when you are taking 
the likeness of it. Now, natural scene- 
ry is always moving, as in the diorama 
you move ; the ground on which you 
stand moving round the sun, the light 
and shadows do not remain the same 
for two minutes together; therefore 
you must imagine the harmony of the 
arrangement while you carefully study 
forms only. As for travelling, I have 

- given it up. 

TuistLEDowN.—I thought you were 
always starting off on some little excur- 
sion or other. 

TrePotemus.—I have changed tra- 
vel for peregrination. 

TuistLEDowN.—The word is hard- 
ly classical in the singular number, 
and therefore I crave further expla- 
nation. My passion is for walking 
tours. I love the exercise, and the 
freedom and the change of scene for 
themselves, and I sketch just for the 
sake of refreshing my memory. As 
soon -as fine weather comes, I am 
haunted by a kind of Alastor, or de- 
mon of wandering, who drives me, 
like Hunt the pre-Raphaelite’s scape- 

oat, into uninhabited places, and the 
arther off the better. The action of 
travel is far more delightful to me than 
the ends. 

TiEPoLemus.—To me the action is 
positively distasteful. I love not the 
moving to but the abiding in new 

laces, and this I call peregrination 
in opposition to travelling. In travel 
one sees the worst side of human 
nature: a tourist is a mark for every 
species of imposition, and all who 
wish to impose follow his footsteps ; 
but the man who peregrinates makes 
himself at home everywhere, and 
finds out the people who have no- 
thing to do with travelling or tra- 
vellers. 
dom on the roads of men can its 
beauties be discovered. What the 
artist values, and would transfer to 
-his canvass, lies “ beside untrodden 
ways,” in the nooks and corners of 
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country, and cannot be found by 
him who travels on the high-road, 
but by him who pitches his tent 
somewhere, and then proceeds to fer- 
ret out in his wanderings the charms 
of a country. I have sometimes seen, 
when led away by the hounds into 
odd places, beautiful spots in the 
tamest countries, which I should 
never have observed but for the 
very moderate acquaintance I have 
made with the noble science of the 
chase, 

TuistLEDowN. —-I wish I could 
shake off my Alastor, who afflicts me 
with the curse of the Wandering 
Jew, and has already hunted me 
over most of the mountain-chains of 
Europe. As for sketching, I made 
far better sketches when under fire 
in the Crimea, than when I was m 
own master, and tramping throug 
the .most beautifal regions in the 
world. But I love pedestrianism 
better than all other methods of tra- 
velling, because it takes you into 
untravelled places, and in this way 
possesses some of the merits of your 
present taste, which you call peregrina- 
tion. What have you to say, Manton, 
on this subject ? 

Manton. —I stay at home and 
have all the novelties which you 
travelled men enjoy. I take the 
same interest in studying the habits 
of animals which you do in studying 
the habits of men. I find out every 
day some new region beneath the 
sky which bends over Oldtower, and 
am as happy in my curacy as that 
lotos-eating friend of yours, as you 
call him, Tlepolemus, can possibly be 
in his model garden at Merryfield. I 
mean Irenzeus. 

TLePoLemus. — Absent friends ! 
We will drink Ireneus in Scotch 
whisky. Long may he feed on his 
lotoses, and have something as good 
as this to make them agree with 
him. 

Manton.—We all appear to be in 
a lazy kind of humour. I should 
like to know more about this Alastor. 
of yours, Thistledown, and to what 
places he has driven you, as seem- 
ingly without your will as your seedy 
namesake is driven about by the 
wind. Make a clean breast with your 
confession for once in your life. 
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TLerotemus.— This reminds me 
of the Prometheus and the wander- 
ings of Io. Her Alastor was a gad- 
fly, such as drives the cows about 
with their tails up. And yours, like 
her, has driven you to the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 

THIsTLEDOWN.—My orders sent me 
there, just as Manton’s keep him at 
home. But your classical allusions 
are rather out of my depth. 

Manton. — Tlepolemus is always 
a pedant ; but the Greek verbs once 
gave me a nightmare, and I have 
hated the Greeks ever since I was 
at college. 

TLepoLemus.—More shame for you ! 
There is no pedantry in the classics but 
in the manner in which they are read. 

Manton. — Fellows who caught 
fish in nets, and seemed to have 
known nothing of the rod and line! 
I would have had them all up for 
poaching. 

TiePoLemus.—The Romans, at all 
events, understood rod-and-line fish- 
ing, for Venus is painted in an old 
Pompeian picture engaged in that 
occupation. 

Manton.—The least mischievous 
thing she ever did; but that was 
only bottom-fishing, or bobbing ; she 
never fished with a fly or minnow. 

TLepoLemus.—How do you know 
that? When the whole of Pompeii’ 
is uncovered, it may be found that 
she did, and if Venus did, a fortiori, 
Mars did. 

TuistLEDOwN.—Not when he was 
in her company. 

Manton. — Said like a soldier, 
Thistledown ; but you promised us 
the history of your Alastor, or gadfly, 
or whatever you call him. 

TLepotemvs (still glancing at the 
Times).—I suppose it is some spirit 
of the kind that has affected the 
German Legion. I see they are in 
open mutiny at Aldershott. It serves 
Government quite right for enrolling 
them. The Italians at Malta gave 
them the first lesson; here is the 
second. The decline of every nation 
begins at the climax of its commer- 
cial prosperity, and the first symp- 
tom is the enrolment of mercenaries, 
hot as an auxiliary force, but as an 
integral part of its army. We ought 
to have enrolled our militia by con- 
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scription ; and if Government could 
not do this, the popular enthusiasm 
for the war was worth nothing. There 
would have been abundance of volun- 
teers for the line. 

Mayriy.—You have said this be- 
fore. : 

TLEPoLemus. —It cannot be said 
too often; and here is Sir W. Fen- 
wick Williams of Kars making a 
splendid speech at Dover, and saying, 
amid great applause, “ Woe be to a 
nation that neglects the art of war!” 
The appreciation of this man makes 
me think there is yet hope for the 
country. Let but Lord Derby come 
in, and I would cease to dream of 
emigration. As for you, Lionel, I 
think that your Alastor will not leave 
you till you become a settler. 

TuIstLeEpowN.—I was just going 
to tell you something about him, 
when you interrupted me with your 
blessed politics. I was quite a 
boy when he seized me first by the 
shoulders, bound a knapsack on them, 
and sent me from the southern to 
the northern extremity of Wales, at 
the rate of thirty or thirty-five miles 
a day; then, when my feet were 
tired and swollen, in steamers to 
Liverpool and Dublin, and back again, 
having exhausted my purse in the 
sister isle. : 

-Trxpotemus. — And you never 
sketched at the Devil’s Bridge in 
passing it ? 

TuistLEDOowN.—TI never saw it. 
I was wet through ; and the inn-fire 
being entirely covered up by wet 
ladies, I could not dry myself, and 
was obliged to walk on to Aberyst- 
with. 

T.iePotemus. — You do not seem 
to have the same objection to dry 
ladies ? 

TuistLEDOwN.—Of course, I can- 
not blush red after my bronzing in the 
Crimea. 

TLEPotemus. — But you 
sketched at Beddgelert ? 

THIstLEDowN.—I expected to find 
a public-house there, and found’ a 
horrid hotel, with all its staff and 
appliances. 

Tiepotemus.—I quite agree with 
you in your abhorrence of hotels, at 
least in England. I hope Albert 
Smith will have another lunge at 
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them, and give them their quietus 
next time. 

TuistLEDowN.—I have traversed 
. Wales, as the French say, “en tout 
sens” since, 

TLEPOLEMUS.—I venture to say 
that I have seen more of it in my 
one delightful peregrination of a 
month with the artists at Bryn Cefn, 
than you have in all your walking 
tours. I picked out the best spot, 
and stuck there. 

TuistLEpowN.— When I had fin- 
ished Wales, I attacked the Contin- 
ent. I did Paris in three glorious 
days of July, gave away my only 
coat to a waiter at Strasburg be- 
cause I found it encumber my knap- 
eack, and started in a blouse and 
a thunderstorm from Baden-Baden 
to walk through in the Black Forest, 
learning my German from the sign- 
posts ; borrowed a coat from a stu- 
dent friend at Tibingen to appear at 
the table-d’héte, and got my first view 
of the Alps at Constance. The view 
attracted me on till I walked off my 
legs in the Bernen Oberland; but 
when I had arrived at Schaffhausen, 
and in a forced march reached Basel, 
the Rhine carried me down by the 
force of its current, and shot me 
across to England. I have been up 
and down the Rhine six times since. 

TLepoLemus.—I peregrinated for 
three weeks with Cuthbert Chase at 
St. Goar, and three other weeks at 
Heidelberg. I went in and out 
among the valleys and crannies; and 
I have more knowledge of the Rhine 
than you got in your seven ups and 
downs. You tried to sketch from 
the deck of the steamboat: you 
had much better have minded the 
table-d’héte, as did that glorious Bri- 
ton who took a season-ticket for the 
purpose of the dining, but never 
looked at the scenery. 

TuistLEpowNn. — Another summer 
I darted to Vienna up the Rhine, 
and through Frankfurt, Wurtzburg, 
Niiremberg, down the Danube. 
There was one splendid place, where 
high rocks covered with overhanging 
trees suddenly opened, and we saw at 
the brink of a vast plain the distant 
snows of the Austrian Alps. We 
passed the castle of -Direnstein, 
where Cceur-de-Lion was confined— 
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[Lion pricks his ears]—and an Eng- 
lishman in the cabin declined leaving 
the sofa to see it, as he said he was 
reading all about it in his “ Murray.” 
Tiepotemus.—And you only saw 
it for a moment as the steamer was 
whirling down some strudel or other. 
Such glimpses of fine things are to 
me supremely tantalising. I had 
rather not see them. 
THIsTLEDOWN.—Well, I went to 
Brion by rail; from Brinn to 
Prague by a lumbering diligence 
with four smoking Germans inside ; 
and Prague gave me to the Moldau, 
and the Moldau to the Elbe. I made 
detours in the Bohemian and Aus- 
trian Switzerlands; staid with a 
robber knight who did not rob me, 
but treated me most royally in the 
“Golden Aue” of Thuringia ; walked 
through the Hartz, staying a day on 
the Brocken to see the spectre; got 
to the Elbe again, and the Elbe spat 
me out to Hamburg, as did the 
Rhine before; and Hamburg sent 
me back to England on a calm sea 
and a drizzling rain. 
TLEPOLEMUs.—You might be use- 
ful to Murray as a writer of skele- 
ton tours for his Guide-books; but 
yours must have reduced you to 
a skeleton. You are nothing to a 
Yankee friend of mine, who did five 
capital cities a-day lately, taking 
a meal at each and a cigar after it, 
and then hiring a fiacre, telling the 
driver to drive everywhere and at 
utmost speed, on the same principle 
that a blind -mare I have heard of 
was trained to jump as high and as 
far as she could whenever she came 
to a fence. You must have ruined 
all the lions. [You stupid dog, vanity 
is certainly your strong point; you 
always think we are talking of you.] 
TuistLEDOWN. —I miss lions on 
principle; you see them all. 
TLEPoLemus.—I see whatever I am 
desired to see. I can form my own 
opinion of it afterwards, and I always 
give myself spare time for contem- 
plation when necessary. But let us 
hear more; your Alastor seems to 
have driven you in ever - widening 
circles, but less definite as they in- 
crease, like’ those made by a stone 
thrown in the water. 
TuistLepowN. — Another summer 
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I started from St. Malo, and walked 
round the coast of Brittany, seeing 
the wonders of Carnac, and Locma- 
riaquer, and the lovely scenes about 
Auray. ‘ 

TLePoLemus.—But not the beauti- 
ful glens about Dinan, or the ex- 
quisite rustic bits nestling in out-of- 
the-way places. : 

TuIstLEDOWN.—I am relating facts, 
and not defending them. I had the 
choice of the steamer or diligence 
from Nantes to Bordeaux. The sea 
is the same everywhere; the land 
changes, and in this direction the 
changes were highly interesting. The 
head-dresses of the women showed 
the change of district, until you arriv- 
ed at the metropolis of Bacchus, Bor- 
deaux. From Bordeaux I went de- 
viously to Perigueux, famed for pies 
and antiquities, and then through 
Toulouse to the Pyrenees, when I 
took my knapsack again and tambled 
in the passes. The Port de Venaque 
has always struck me as.giving the 
finest view in the world, opening as 
it does like a sudden and magic door 
in the topmost ridge of the wide- 
spreading glaciers of the Maladetta. 
From Roland's Breach—a door of the 
same kind, made, it is said, by the 
kick of the hero’s horse—I looked 
into Spain as far as Zaragoza. From 
the Spanish side of the Pyrenees I 
fled, pursued by the smell of garlic, 
and without stopping passed Tarbes, 
Bordeaux again, Nantes again, St. 
Malo again, and again home. 

TiePotemus. — A month’s leave 
would have been much better em- 
ployed by staying at one beautiful 
plaee, like the baths of Luchon, and 
making excursions in the neighbour- 
hood, as I have done. 

TuistLEDowN. — Another year 
Alastor drove me to the baths of Mont 
d’Or, from Paris and_ the heat of 
Clermont to Geneva, then through 
the Chamouny country, but not up 
Mont Blane, for the cheap route with- 
out guides was as yet undiscovered. 
Here I was deserted by a companion 
who was a day in advance of me in 
seeing the lions, which this time I 
thought proper to insist upon, and 
left Chamouny in company with some 
Moidaviavs from Jassy, whom I have 
not been able to fulfil my promise of 
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visiting ; and on arriving at Geneva, 
intending another Alpine tour, was 
summoned to England from head- 
quarters, where I arrived, travelling 
night and day, and, by making a bed 
on the tops of diligences, managing to 
arrive in a presentable condition. 

TLKroL.emus.—We have almost had 
enough of it. 

TuistLEDOwN.—Well, then, I will 
skip all lesser fits, and come to fytte 
the longest and last. Eight months’ 
freedom enabled me to hurry down 
the Rhine to Marseilles and Civita 
Vecchia, and I went through Italy 
conscientiously with a German party, 
who taught me the value of money 
and time, and bow to travel with | 
greatest profit to myself. I was four 
months in the Tyrol alone, and my 
brightest recollections of travel are 
connected with that wandering: the 
scenery was to my taste, more beauti- 
ful than Switzerland, and far less 
hackneyed, the people far more in- 
teresting; and as to the Kellerinnen ! 

TLEPOLEMUus.-—Hear, hear! 

TuistLepowN. — Honi soit qui 
mal y pense. If we had a word to 
express them, it would be butleresses. 
The Kellerina is a young lady of elegant 
manners and address, and prepossess- 
ing ‘personal appearance, armed with 
a chatelaine hung with keys for real 
service, and she presides over the 
hotel, and treats all the guests with a 
modest friendliness which cannot 
fail to please all, and even to capti- 
vate some. A Hamburg merchant, 
a travelling acquaintance of mine, 
found his wife in the Tyrolese Passes, 
and a more ladylike person it would 
be hard to find anywhere. Her inn-* 
keeping of course made her a capital 
housekeeper. 

Manton.—I wish you had brought 
home one for me, to keep house when 
Mabel marries. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—You are a bachelor, 
or would know better. Housckeep- 
ing comes by nature to every young 
lady of well-regulated mind, as every 
beautiful feminine instinct comes by 
nature which is not educated out of 
her. I am sure Mabel keeps your 
house admirably, and yet was never 
a Kellerina. 

TsistLepown.— The Kellerinnen 
of the Tyrol have this peculiarity, 
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that they wear their names embroi- 
dered on their belts, so that when 
the zira is loosed the name is dropt 
also. And it is very singular that, 
although no connection whatever 
exists between them and their sisters 
of the Welsh Principality, they should 
wear the self-same hats, save that the 
Tyrolese put a footman’s gold band 
round them, or stick a feather in 
them. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—It seems that you 
make up for the abuse of your pencil 
by the use of your eyes; but which 
country of all you have peregrinated 
gave you most amusement? 

TuHIsTLEDOWN.—The Tyrol pleased 
me best, but I was most amused by 
Ireland. I walked through the Kil- 
larney country, and by the stupend- 
ous cliffs of Mohee to Galway, coming 
home by the canal to Dublin. I 
never laughed so much in my life in 
so short a time. But the inquisitive- 
ness of the peasantry is tiresome, and 
their excessive hospitality enables 
you to do a very short distance in 
the day. 

TiePotemus.—How much walking 
can a man stand in a day? 

TuistLepown.—C’est selon. I am 
_@ man of spare habit and middle 
* stature, and at college, after long 
practising, I did sixty-one miles in 
the day, and was none the worse. 
But at another time forty-five has 
put me hors de combat for three 
days. I think that twenty a-day by 
the pedometer, which is a very in- 
teresting instrument to carry, will 
generally be found as much as you 
can do for a continuance, so as to be 
better at your journey’s end than you 
are at the beginning. 

T.iEePoLemus.—How do you live 
when walking? 

TutstLeEpown.—I rise early and 
take strong coffee in all coffee-bear- 
ing countries, but little to eat. -I do 
the main part of my walking before 
mid-day, then dine if there is a 
house, or eat my dinner al fresco if 
there is none; after that, repose ; then 
another stage, supper, and early bed. 

TiEePoLemus.—How do you equip 
yourself? 

TuistLEDOWN.—I get together as 
much money as I can, but as littie 
as possible of everything else; but 
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above all I take with me a good stock 
of temper. A man who starts on a 
tour must learn to put up with every- 
thing. He has no right, in fact, to 
complain of anything in reason, for 
he might have avoided it by staying 
at home. If an inn is dirty or un- 
pleasant in any way, as soon as its 
evil qualities are found out they cease 
to annoy and you go elsewhere with 
the hope of faring better. I think a 
tour without inconveniences is like 
Nourmahal's beauty— 


“Shining on, shining on, by no shadow 
made tender, 

Till love falls asleep in the sameness of 
splendour.” 


I recollect once owing a most deli- 
cious roll or rather wallow in the sea 
at Terracina, in company with some 
excellent friends, to causes which 
drove us simultaneously from our 
beds in the hotel. Without them we 
should have known nothing of the 
midnight Mediterranean or _ the 
beauty of its moonlit bath. I do not 
forget to carry writing and dressing 
materials in the smallest possible 
compass, a small compass in my 
waistcoat pocket, also a burning- 
glass, and a flask to mix with moun- 
tain waters. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—No cigars ? 

TuistLEDOwN—They are bulky— 
a short amber-tipped meerschaum and 
tobacco. Tobacco ought always to be 
taken on a tour even by a non-smoker, 
and in some places cigars. No pre- 
sent is more conciliating to peasantry. 
Whenever I find myself in the power 
of dubious-looking people, I find that 
a little present of the kind ' generally 
secures my safety—I may say always, 
for I never was robbed, still less as 
you see, murdered. But you must, 
of course, have an excellent map of 
the country, the best you can get, or 
your compass will stand you in little 
stead ; and you had better have one 
book, although if you walk in a 
civilised country and have plenty of 
company, you will hardly ever read 
it. The pedestrian with money in his 
purse and his passport all right, is the 
only free being in the world, and like 
Lucretius’ rather selfish friend, who 
enjoyed sccing disasters at sea from 
a safe shore, he may enjoy the de- 
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tentions of other families for examina- 
tion of luggage. 

TLePoLemMus.—I have, as you are 
aware, an immense objection to 
luggage; happy Lion! he travels with 
none. I read an odd thing about 
Julius Cesar the other day. Although 
he was no milksop, he always tra- 
velled with an immense amount of 
luggage to administer to his comforts, 
avd even took with him the tesselated 
pavement of his tent. 

TuistLEDOwN.—He thought pro- 
bably, as some think of me, that he 
wanted ballast ; but it must have been 
a great hindrance to gétting over the 
ground to take the ground along with 
one. 

TLEPoLemus. — As any one who 
has hunted in a clayey country well 
knows. But travelling, which is a 
subject peculiarly well fitted to the 
season, as one in which all the world 
is excited by the fime weather into 
wishing at least to go somewhere, is, 
with me, as with you, a ruling passion ; 
but I like it in the shape of peregrina- 
tion. I like to suck the honey of ideas 
out of a spot till it is exhausted, and 
then go elsewhere, but not till then ; 
and I always prefer dropping my 
wing where there is most honey to be 
found, like a sensible bee. You seem 
to scamper through country like a 
Queen’s messenger or courier, as if 
your life was at stake, and travel will 
not give up its sweets to such a sur- 
face-skimmer. Pope’s Camilla 

‘“*Scours the plain, 


Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims 
along the main.” 


I stay to reap the corn, and to fish in 
the sea. 

Manton.—You are talking of sea- 
fishing ; what lazy luxurious work it 
is! Ofcourse there is no sport in it, 
but there is plenty of fun. I like to 
drive before a waking breeze, and 
catch mackerel with a bit of their own 
bodies, or rather the bodies of their 
brethren. I like, too, to get out on a 
hot day, over a bank two miles from 
land, and let down the lines and 
Speculate on the unearthly monsters 
that are likely to come up at the ends 
of them. One day, off Brighton, we 
caught a sunfish in this way, and a 
more odd fish it is impossible to con- 
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ceive. The boatmen were frightened ; 
one thought it a judgment, the other 
the end of his ill-luck, but no one 
believed it a legitimate child of 
creation. It flushed blue and pale 
again, and contorted itself like the 
tentaculse of a nightmare, if a poly- 
podous nightmare could be imagined. 
As the reading of Francesca di Rimini 
was broken off by a frightful incident, 
so it stopped all our fishing for that 
day, and the conscience-struck sailor 
swore that he would never move his 
neighbour's | obster-pots again. 

But with respect to that passion for 
travelling which becomes a madness 
in Thistledown, I confess myself cold. 
I feel like a dog, certainly, in starting 
in high spirits, but resemble him in 
my exceeding willingness to come 
home; and when I come home, there 
is a kind of sadness comes over me. 
My people and my dog are of course 
older, and look older to me probably 
by the force of my imagination. We 
have but a short time to look upon 
familiar faces, and the whole time of 
a wilful absence may, in some sense, 
be looked upon as anticipating, by its 
span, the date of the final separation. 

TLerotemus.—I can __ perfectly 
understand your feeling; Irenzeus 
carries it so far that he seldom leaves 
home for more than a day or two 
together. He loves his flowers s0, 
not to speak of his living appurte- 
nances, that he will not miss a single 
day of their growth. He cannot bear 
to come back and see them in seed 
when he left them in the bud. But 
it requires a great activity of mind 
for a stay-at-home man to make him- 
self live as long as one who travels 
or, as I do, peregrinates annually. It 
is probably a natural indolence of 
mind, joined to a physical activity, 
which makes me prefer a course 
which fills me with experiences and 
impressions without giving myself the 
trouble to search for them. I allow 
that in this way I become rich in life, 
singly and selfishly, and sacrifice, as 
far as they live to me, the lives of 
others to my own. But this selfish- 
ness has taken a different shape 
since I changed my state, for pere- 
grination is married travel. I was as 


bad as Thistledown before) When 
will never 


Thistledown settles, he 
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settle in the full sense of the word, 
but peregrinate. 

TuistLEDOWN.—No, I shall settle 
in Norway; and my summer ram- 
bles in search of salmon, and winter 
rambles in search of wolves and 
bears, will serve me instead of walking- 
tours. If I remained in a tame 
country, I should never pedestrianise 
like a caged lion (I did not mean you, 
you lazy dog); or, like those strange 
characters who walk for a wager a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours, 
up and down the same piece of lime- 
stone road; I should simply stay at 
home, get fat, but die of dyspepsia. 

Mayrry.—I love Oldtower for its 
wildness. I was rather annoyed 
to-day by coming on a spot with a 
trespass notice hung against a tree. 
Why should the owners of land par- 
ade their selfishness? And the no- 
tice does not speak truth ; they would 
only warn off trespassers, not prose- 
cute them, in by far the majority of 
cases. The men are better than their 
notices. , 

Treporemus.—I have seen yet 
worse notices than these,—‘ All dogs 
shot,” as if a noble animal deserved to 
die for having the same propensity to 
run after game as his biped owners. 
If a man shoots a dog for following a 
human instinct, that man is, to my 
mind at least, as much a murderer 
as One who shoots a man for follow- 
ing any brutal instinct. A dog, in 
that he hunts, is an intelligent being ; 
a man, in that he drinks himself 
drunk for instance, is lower than a 
brute. His utere mecum ought to 
be the motto of all owners of land. 
It would be absurd to give all the 
world the right to kill game, or to 
break down fences, or walk over crops ; 
but it is a cruel thing to the unlanded 
to debar them from that enjoyment 
of universal nature, which to many 
minds more than counterbalances the 
possession of property ; and the artist 
and the naturalist, whose pursuits 
especially. do not interfere with the 
gain or enjoyments of others, ought 
to be allowed to rove where they 
will without let or hindrance. A path 
ought to be opened for them up and 
down the banks of every beautiful 
river, round the sea-coast, and through 
the glens and passes of rare moun- 
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tains. The preservation of game it- 
self ought not to be carried so far as 
to shut up the palaces of nature to 
those who merely wish to enjoy their 
picture-galleries, or man is taking 
more to himself than God has given 
him, and expressing no thankfulness 
for His gifts. Even so those who 
possess magnificent houses and fine 
works of art ought to open them to 
the public occasionally, after the noble 
example of Lord Ellesmere and many 
others, merely guarding against de- 
predation. The excessive ownership of 
property leads to covetousness in the 
masses, and covetousness to Radi- 
calism, and Radicalism to attacks on 
property altogether. All land was 
anciently considered the property of 
the State, and lent to its occupiers on 
condition of military service, this 
being in after times commuted for 
taxation. The surest way for pro- 
prietors to prevent envy and discon- 
tent isto take a liberal view of this 
question, and consider that all inno- 
cent persons have a right to wander 
over the surface of the earth for 
health or recreation, wherever there 
are no crops to injure,or no do- 
mestic sanctuaries to be invaded. 
And it so happens that the most 
beautiful places on earth, and those 
it does the heart and soul most good 
to visit, are the least valuable com- 
mercially. 

TuistLEDowN.—It is in this that 
the enchantment of Norway consists. 
Many of my friends go there regular- 
ly every summer, and having once 
tasted its wild life, can never go else- 
where when they have a holiday. 
It is true that all the best salmon- 
rivers are leased to Englishmen, but 
the country is free to the artist and 
traveller. If a man adopts a pursuit 
which cannot be carried on without 
restriction, he cannot complain of be- 
ing restricted. FField-sports are & 
luxury, not a necessary of life; and 
the poor must not be discontented if 
they are monopolised by the compara- 
tively rich. But freedom to wander 
over the face of a wild country 1s 4 
delight to all men ; and where there 18 
most freedom of this kind, there 1s & 
peculiar pleasure which almost all 
will in time appreciate. The heart 
bounds in keundlessness—~on the 
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ocean, on the Norse field, on the roll- 
ing prairies of the West. Of course, 
the boundlessness is relative, not ab- 
solute. But boundlessness is twin 
sister to eternity, and to eternity 
there is an universal aspiration in 
every healthy soul. 

TLeroLemus.— And yet men are 
not over-anxious to rush into eternity, 
nor do they except when their blood 
is up, and then they are not anxious 
about anything, but are swept on- 
ward by the spring-tide of their 
courage. 

TuHistTLEDOwN, — Considering that 
death puts a barrier between us and 
everything we certainly know, it is 
strange how coolly brave men confront 
it. Generally speaking, I think that 
in war soldiers have more objection to 
killing others than to being killed them- 
selves, otherwise I cannot account for 
the relatively small number of killed 
and wounded in battles. It is hard to 
kill a man that you have no reason 
for hating, and war, so far from pro- 
ducing hatred between professional 
ne has more tendency to produce 
ove. 

TLEPoLEMus. — I have often said 
so. The balance of the Russian war 
is decidedly in favour of mutual 
respect and good feeling. Those who 
misbehaved themselves at Hango 
and after Inkermann, were excep- 
tional savages, never fit to be soldiers 
at all; but the Hango officer ought 
to have been a Russian wrecker, and 
the fellow who stabbed the wounded 
at Inkermann a Virginian negro- 
whipper. They disgraced their cloth 
more than their humanity. 

TuistLepown. — No doubt. But 
to me we are talking shop, a thing 
to which I have no objection at 
proper times and seasons, but here 
most decidedly, under the shade of 
the alders at Oldtower, and within 
hearing of the warbling of the Gwy- 
niad. I have learned while in the 
East to make Kaif, and this is just 
the place for it. 

Mayrry.—What is kaif? Sherry- 
cobbler ? 

_ Tuisttepowx.—The Turks do not 
indulge openly in sherry-cobbler, and 
they make kaif openly. Making 
kaif is a thing which we restless 
wretches of the north hardly under- 
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stand. Even the pipe is almost an 
infringement on the perfection of its 
repose. It means lying on a sloping 
bank, and thinking—no, not thinking, 
not even dreaming, but with the eyes 
open — taking in all’ the pleasure of 
the shade and air, and warbling of 
the water at the same time, without 
any other sense of existence. We 
have, perhaps, in this country, about 
two days in the year on which kaif 
will consent to be made. It is far 
less active than the “sweet nothing- 
doing” of the Italians. The day 
must not be too hot or too cold, too 
windy or too still, but a perfect sum- 
mer’s-day; and you must be in per- 
fect health, but not the least inclined 
to move, yet within some degrees of 
being drowsy. Therefore I perha 
object to the warbling of the brook, 
which will infallibly induce slumber 
in time. All the dogs are asleep 
already. I prefer one bird in a tree 
overhead, but not too near. 

TLEepotemus. —I object to the 
warbling of the brook on other 
grounds. Brooks do not warble, but 
emit’ a continuous monotonous sound, 
as unlike the singing of a bird as 
may be. Nor do brooks brawl. 
Brawling reminds one of an Irish 
row, and a brook is the most peaceful 
of beings. Nor do brooks babble, 
for babbling implies folly ; and running 
brooks have, as we all know, books 
in them, and stones which contain 
sermons. 

Mayrty.—I wish they had; they 
would save me as much trouble as 
old King Cole’s deficiency in the four- 
and-twenty letters saved him in 
signing his name. Besides, my people 
want hard hitting, and such sermons 
would hit them hard. 

TiEerotemus.—If you do not like 
the trouble of writing sermons, why 
will you never let any of your friends— 
Cope, for instance, preach for you ? 

Mayriy.—In part from modesty, 
in part from policy. A friend must 
either preach better than myself, or 
worse; if he preached better, the 
people would not listen to me; if he 
preached worse, he ought not to 
preach at all. 

TLEPoLEMus. — Manton, you must 
know, is one of that kind of converse 
bypocrites who are so from their 
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hatred of hypocfisy, that they carry 
self-depreciation to an absurd length. 
Bat we were talking of the noise of 
brooks—do they purl?. I never heard 
the word purling applied, except in a 
slang sense, to anything else. 

Mayrrty.—Then I maintain it to 
be unintelligible. But let Mabel 
settle it for us. We must be off, for 
we have five miles to walk. “ Dissol- 
vimus hune convocationem,” as the 
Vice-Chancellor says at Oxford. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—With a variation. 
Take care of your quantities, Manton. 

Mayriy.—You have no quantity 
to take care of. Only a dozen little 
fish, who ought to have been put in 
the brook again. 


. * . 


We must observe, that our dialogue 
will not consent to be enslaved by 
the classical unities; and, according- 
ly it pleases to shift its scene to May- 
fly’s garden. The sun is winking out 
of the west, wide awake, though the 
hour is late, and seemingly enjoying 
the favour of staying up till nine 
o’clock, as young children do when 
there isa party. The arbour would 
not allow of sufficient circulation of 
air, and»so the tea-table is placed un- 
der the large pear-tree. Tea. is no 
meal at all, but only an excuse for a 
sociable way of sitting. When laid 
stress upon for itself, it is simply ab- 
surd. We recollect being once sum- 
moned from the deck to the cabin of 
a French government steamer, with 
the announcement, “ Le thé est servi.” 
On descending, nothing was there 
but a range of bearded officers and 
passengers with cups of discoloured 
warm water before them. Tea, with- 
out the ineffable presence of woman, 
which imparts to it in brewing some 
mystic quality that it certainly does 
not possess of itself, is simply an ar- 
ticle in the pharmacopeeia, like castor 
oil, or any other medicine. In Ger- 
many it is sold by druggists, and the 
demand for tea, except where the 
English and their habits are known, 
leads to anxious inquiries about your 
health. We havea spite against it, 
because in England it leads to the 
neglect of coffee, which we maintain 
to be, when traly tasted, the wine of 
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the soul. Still, the tea-table, when 
properly presided over, can become, 
as most of us know, the enchanter’s 
circle and the very urn, with its 
spirit-lamp, is spiritualised. There 
sits Mabel at its head, French grace 
and British bloom and Irish archness 
combined. She confronts the sunset 
with an embodiment of sunrise; and 
so the sun with us, as in the Norway 
summer, “sets into sunrise.” The 
three friends all feel the presence: in 
one it arouses the yearning of frater- 
nal affection; in another the admira- 
tion, mixed with awe, which mech- 
nically doffs the hat ina cathedral ; 
in another, though he knows it not, 
the adoration of the Virgin-worship- 
per before her most renowned shrine. 
All this felt, though anything else 
is expressed. 

THIsTLEDOWN.—Miss Mayfly, your 
brother interrupted us in a discussion 
about the noise which brooks made, 
and by what name it. ought to be 
called ; and we agreed to refer the 
matter to your decision. What word 
do you think expresses it best ? 

Mazer.—You mean the noise that 
a brook makes at a little rapid, which 
is something between the rushing of 
a waterfall, and the whispering of a 
quiet stream, with grass dangling into 
it; the noise that puts one to sleep, 
or, if one lies awake, produces day- 
dreams.—[F luff, don’t bite my foot.] 

THIsTLEDOWN.— Precisely. 

Mase..— Well, I should have 
thought you far too restless ever to 
have listened to it 

TuistLEDowN. — The  thistledown 
is blown about by every wind, but it 
settles at last. You were not answer- 
ing my question. 

Maset.—Well, then, I think the 
sound of the brook is not to be ex- 
pressed by words. Like everything 
most subtle in creation, whether 
sight, or sound, sr feeling, I know of 
nothing but music that will express 
it. Musical it is, but it is not song; 
or, if a song, it is one of a most eter- 
nal monotony, such as can come from 
the lips of no earthly singer. I in- 
cline to the opinion of the German, 
who, after listening to the noise of 
the mill-wheel in the brook, came to 
the conclusion that it must be a chant 
of the fairies-— 
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“Das kann kein Rauschen seyn. 
Es singen wohl die Nixen 
In jedem klarem Bach.” 


Now, the fairies having plenty of 
time, and nothing to do but to sing 
on for ever, have probably adopted 
as their own this kind of rondeau, 
which is at once strangely sweet and 
utterly monotonous. 

TuistLepown.—I hope I am not 
ungallant ; but that is a sort of lady’s 
reason. 

Tierotemus.—And all the finer 
questions of mind and morals can 
only be decided by a lady’s reasons. 
Her instinct is as superior in acute- 
ness to our logic as the sword of Sala- 
din, which shore the veil, was sharper 
than that of Richard, which clove 
the block. What is that mottled 
cover peeping out from under the tea- 
tray ? 

Maset.—Only something I took 
to steady it. 

Mayriy.—The tea-tray will be 
quite steady enough without it. I 
suppose you were reading some fo- 
reign novel. No, it isa thap—* Karte 
over Norge.” What does that mean? 
TuistLeEDowN,—It meaps that 
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Miss Mayfly has taken my excellent 
map of Norway to steady the tea- 
things with. I like freedom, but I 
do not like liberties. 

Maset.—lIt is no harm for me to 
take a liberty as long as others enjoy 
such abundant freedom. 

TuIstLEDOwN.—Do you wish me, 
by forcing me to go without my map, 
to be benighted on the Dovrefield, 
and die like a babe in the wood? 

Maset.—I do not see how you 
can well be benighted where there is 
no night; and your want of the ne- 
cessary innocence would make your 
death seem less like that of a babe 
in the wood than of an imp in the 
bottle. j 

TiePoLtemus.—That’s a settler for 
you. It seems to me that you can 
manage to get settled without going 
so far as Norway. ... . Lionel and 
Mabel are always sparring, or rather 
they continue in a state of intermit- 
tent hostility, secret or open; but, 
like Mouravieff and Williams, they 
observe the courtesies of war, and do 
not like each other the less for the 
blows that have passed between 
them. 














THE POETRY OF 


M. Rio is earnestly possessed of 
the one idea of which this work is 
the enthusiastic yet blind elaboration. 
His enthusiasm begets an eloquence 
always pleasaut to follow, and the 
blindness of his devotion, precluding 
extended vision, gives to the treatise 
a consecutive and consistent unity. 
The grand idea which has taken pos- 
session of his mind is the historical 
art-manifestation of the Christian 
religion; the development of those 
high art-types and forms whereby so 
wondrously, during the middle ages, 
the invisible truths of Christianity 
obtained an outward and visible ex- 
pression. In what manner and 
through what agencies the new re- 
ligion during the earlier centuries 
struggled for an appropriate art lan- 
guage in which to write its history 
and express its thoughts, wants, and 
aspirations ; how this pictorial lan- 
guage, at first faltering and meagre, 
at length became forcible, glowing, 
and eloquent: these are the topics 
to which M. Rio now calls our atten- 
tion. He writes in the spirit of the 
times of which he treats; he speaks 
of the Madonna and the saints with 
a reverence and a worship which be- 
fits that Church to which he evidently 
himself belengs; and hence it is not 
remarkable that, while we admire his 
earnest advocacy, we dissent from his 
conclusions. We propose in the fol- 
lowing pages to discuss the important 
topics in art, history, and philosophy 
which in this work are brought be- 
fore our notice. 

The origin of Christian art was 
wholiy different from that of the 
Christian religion. The art of Christ- 
endom came not by revelation, but 
through development. Its earliest 
works, while Christian in subject, were 
Pagan in type and style. Christian 
mosaics in the nave of S*® Maria 
Maggiore do not materially differ 
from the Pagan bas-reliefs on the 
column of Trajan. The mural paint- 
ings of the catacombs, and their ear- 
liest sculptured sarcophagi, are Ro- 
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man both in the type of the heads 
and in the treatment and character 
of the drapery. The decorations 
likewise which adorn their chapels 
are similar to the arabesques found 
in the baths of Titus and in the 
houses at Pompeii. ‘There can be 
little doubt, indeed, that Pagan artists 
were frequently employed on these 
Christian works. We would readily 
have arrived at a different conclu- 
sion; we would rather have found in 
the catcombs an art pure and un- 
contaminated. We would. eagerly 
have recognised in the earliest repre- 
sentations of Christ, the type of his 
doctrines and mission; and it was 
with reluctant regret that we were 
forced to the conclusion that these 
earliest heads were likewise Roman 
and Pagan in origin. The -Roman- 
Pagan and this Roman-Christian are 
indeed in art-style identical. The 
two grand Christian sarcophagi of 
St. Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, and St. Constantia, his daughter, 
both now in the Vatican museum, 
are essentially Pagan, and in art, 
style, and degradation, do not ma- 
terially differ from the debased small 
bas-reliefs of Aineas and Dido of the 
same epoch, likewise in the Vatican 
museum. The new and pure faith 
thus adopted the corrupt art-style of 
the religion it superseded. Christian 
art, in lieu of rising into a life and 
purity of form commensurate with 
the religion of which it became the 
language, sank step by step still 
lower in debasement, till it reached 
for a time virtual extinction, in the 
annihilation of that Roman nation- 
ality from whence it sprang. 

We here speak merely of the art- 
merits of these early works; it is 
not now our province to decide on 
their theological importance. The 
Catacombs of Rome, in their endless 
avenues of graves, their sculptured 
sarcophagi, painted walls, inscrip- 
tions, and relics, doubtless afford a 
most important and exciting field for 
historical research. Day by day, as 
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the workmen .extend their excava- 
tions, they exhume, as it were, an 
interred Christianity. At Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, the depths of the 
earth have faithfully and zealously 
guarded the secrets of domestic life 
among the Pagans; and in like man- 
ner the Roman Catacombs of St. 
Calixtus, St. Agnes, and St. Alexan- 
dria, have for ages concealed, now in 
these last days to reveal, the wor- 
ship, the faith, as well as the perse- 
cutions, of the early Christian Church, 
It cannot, then, be matter of aston- 
ishment that men of zeal and know- 
ledge should ardently devote their 
lives to such investigations. With 
great ingenuity and research they 
are now, day by day, elaborating to 
still further completion a system of 
Christian symbolism, and thente de- 
ducing and corroborating the articles 
of Christian faith. It is, however, to 
be regretted that the men chiefly de- 
voted to these investigations are, by 
their Church and position, pledged 
to dogmatic conclusions; that, con- 
sequently, their interpretations evince 
ingenious subtlety and a straining 
of evidence rather than the free re- 
sult of bold inquiry. It is greatly 
to be desired that men in our own 
Church, entitled by position and edu- 
cation to command attention, should 
earnestly devote their learned leisure 
to the interpretation of these Chris- 
tian hieroglyphics. It is a field pro- 
mising a rich harvest. We have been 
informed that evidence has been 
brought together, which satisfactorily 
proves that catacombs recently dis- 
covered date back to the time of the 
Apostles. Let this evidence be sifted, 
and let the world know upon reliable 
testimony what these sepulchres, 
churches, and dwellings really con- 
tain. Let it be ascertained in 
what century the Madonna was first 
painted or sculptured as an object of 
worship— at what epoch the keys 
were given to St. Peter—and whether 
symbols representative of the Eucha- 
rist_ do teach the real presence. 
Again, we say, it is not our province 
to determine these questions: at pre- 
sent we merely bring them to the 
notice of those whom they may con- 
cern. It is here our purpose to speak 
of these remains merely as art-pro- 
ducts, We again repeat, that in art- 
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character they are Pagan and Roman, 
not Christian; that in style these 
Christian subjects are identical with 
the Pagan of the same epoch. It is 
natural that the zealous, interested in 
these investigations, should overlook 
the origin of that art which thus 
serves as important evidence; but it 
is important that Protestants should 
know what is the credibility and 
authenticity of these pictorial docu- 
ments. We’ have purposely insisted 
on their Pagan origin, because we 
know that the historical connec- 
tion subsisting between the art and 
ceremonials of the two religions is 
often willingly forgotten. Now, to 
our mind, this corrupt origin of Chris- 
tian art in great measure vitiates the 
credibility of its testimony. We are 
unwilling to admit a degraded art, 
the offspring of an antagonistic re- 
ligion, executed in some instances by 
the hands of Pagan artists, as a 
trustworthy witness of the truth and 
purity of Christianity. 

The earliest so-called Christian 
art of the Western Empire thus ter- 
minates without leaving on record 
any adequate expression of the spirit, 
the purity, and elevation of the new 
religion. At length this degradation 
of the West was displaced by the de- 
bility and lifeless mannerism of 
Eastern or Byzantine art. As to the 
demerits of this school there is so 
little difference of opinion, that dis- 
cussion becomes unnecessary. The de- 
velopment, however, of a new type in 
the history of art demands some no- 
tice. It appears to have been felt that 
Christianity called for a fresh art- 
manifestation ; that pagan types were 
wholly inadequate for the embodi- 
ment of the spirituality, the humility, 
the passive virtues and inner life of 
the new-born religion. It must be 
admitted, however, that this renew- 
ed attempt to give to the Christian 
faith an outward form was attended 
with little success. Those who have 
seen the long, meagre, and morose 
countenances of the Byzantine Ma- 
donnas and Saints, beariog the im- 
press of prolonged suffering and per- 
manent discontent, the hands and 
feet attenuated and nerveless, the 
whole body emaciated and powerless, 
may well wonder how such works 
could sustain the faith or aid the 
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worship of any people. Yet in the 
history of art-types this school is im- 
portant. We here find a strongly 
marked and widely diffused typical 
fourm reigning supreme daring several 
centuries, and even to this day main- 
taining its sway in the Hastern 
Church—a type not derived from the 
stady of nature, but the product of 
secluded, morbid, -and monastic 
thought. Late Pagan—and conse- 
quently. Roman — Christian art had 
become a low conventional nature. 
Byzantine, on the other hand, took 
the form of a low conventional ideal. 
Now, in these two different results 
are involved two diverse mental 
operations. In the debased Roman 
we see the individual actual model 
merely degraded and  convention- 
alised, the whole art-operation be- 
ginning and ending in the external 
world. In the equally though dif- 
ferently debased- Byzantine, the first 
process appears to have been mental, 
not material; a thought, an idea, an 
abstract conception of Christianity, 
not an actual model, constituted the 
originating starting-point; and upon 
and around this thought, idea, or 
conception, was moulded an outer 
and corresponding bodily form. As 
we have before stated, this early and 
difficult attempt proved a_ total 
failure. It failed, probably, on two 
grounds, First, that the originat- 
ing inward idea was inadequate and 
unworthy; and, secondly, because 
that knowledge of natare and of the 
relations between the inner and the 
outer worlds requisite for translating 
the invisible idea into its correspond- 
ing visible type, was wholly wanting. 
Although, however, this attempt at 
an outward statement of Christian- 
ity proved wholly unsatisfying, yet 
we may well rejoice that the move- 
ment was at least in the right direc- 
tien. It has always seemed to us 
most fortunate that classic art 
speedily sank into utter and hope- 
less debasement, and therefore ne- 
glect—that so ultimately the Chris- 
tian might arise a new and un- 
derived creation—not claiming, it 
is true, like the religion itself, any 
direct revelation, but content with 
becoming the earnest and expressive 
language of the aspirations which 
that revelation had inspired. Byzan- 
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tine art had thus, at least, the merit 
of being uncontaminated by pagan 
taint: it became in history a fresh 
starting-point ; it constituted a bar- 
rier between the classic and the sub- 
sequent Christian; and thus served 
for coming years to protect the art 
of promise against the invasion of 
the more powerful past, until the 
time had arrived when Obristian 
types became consolidated, and Chris- 
tian art, in the fall individuality and 
intensity of its spirit, was firmly es- 
tablished. 

A striking confirmation of the 
thought-origin of Byzantine art-types 
is found in their satisfying the re- 
quirements and phases of thought. 
These Byzantine pictures by it would 
seem an unearthly spell of ugliness, 
rather than, through the fascination 
of beauty, specially incite the wor- 
ship of the multitude. It is these 
Byzantine Madonnas, dark, dirty, 
and forbidding, some of which are 
ascribed to the hand of St. Luke, that 
generally possess the gift of miracle, 
and receive from their grateful vota- 
ries the most costly offerings. It is 
not the holy families of Raphael, not 
the holy saints of Fra Angelico and 
Perugino, the true miracles of art, 
which are endowed with supernatu- 
ral powers, but rather these Byzantine 
products of monastic thought and 
secluded prayer, which, by their dis- 
tance from nature, would seem to 
carry the thoughts into the super- 
natural. It was, therefore, perhaps 
fitting that this strange and unreal 
manifestation should become the 
basis of that true and exalted Chris- 
tian art, which created the divine 
out of the human, and discovered 
the supernatural around and within 
the natural. 

We think that M. Rio, in searching 
for the poetry of Christian art, has 
failed to find its true philosophy. 
He comprehends its soul, but does 
not understand by what means that 
soul has taken to itself a fitting body. 
He is so intent on the psychology of 
art that he has neglected its physique, 
and would appear to suppose that a 
picture is the exclusive result of 
prayer, and in no way the product of 
study. It is this very error, how- 
ever, which gives the chief value and 
interest to his work. In the present 
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day we assuredly do not require to 
be told of the material attributes 
and laws of art; we want rather to 
know how the spiritual conception 
becomes the matrix of the material 
growth,—how the spirit-world feeds 
and fructifies all true and living art. 
Despite all errors, therefore, we 
rejoice to find a work written from 
this high point of view. It is right 
and wholesome that we should be 
told that Sacred Families painted by 
Filippo Lippi, and men of unholy 
lives, are enacted falsehoods, and 
wholly fail in those pure attributes 
of form and art-language, which 
give to religious art its worth as a 
public educator. The world, espe- 
cially the community of art, cannot 
be too frequently reminded that, to 
execute a great and good work, a 
man must first make himself great 
and good; that genius itself must 
take its inspiration from a still higher 
source ; and that the man who would 
decorate the Temple, must in the 
same Temple sanctify his thoughts 
and ways. It is conferring upon art_ 
the truest service to bring the testi- 
mony of history to the proof of these 
most vital truths. It should be 
known that from the time of Cima- 
bue to Raphael, the poetry and purity 
of Christian art were commensurate 
with the individual purity and devo- 
tion of the artist. 

Christianity, indeed, is in itself 
and its teachings so noble a poem 
that nothing which can be added or 
taken away can weli enhance its 
beauty as a theme for art-illustra- 
tion. It was required of Christian 
art to solve the highest and most 
difficult problems. It had to bring 
mysteries which the angels desired 
to comprehend, not to the mere re- 
ception of faith, but to the appre- 
hension of vision. . It did not hesi- 
tate to treat of the incarnation, and 
sought to bring the God-man a 
second time to walk the earth, and 
teach among the people. The type 
thus formed is perhaps the grandest 
the world has known, and its highest 
example, in the “Last Supper” of 

nardo, may well serve as a visible 
symbol of the Christian’s faith. The 
highest phases of the female charac- 
ter may in like manner be found in 
the representations of the Madonna. 
VOL, LXXX. 
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A loveliness, not wholly of the earth 
—the inward joy of and a 
mother’s love, shadowed by a sense 
of coming sorrow—a countenance 
which unconsciously reveals more 
than the tongue can speak—a sensi- 
tive shrinking from public gaze, and 
a desire to dwell alone with cherished 
and absorbing thoughts—these con- 
stitute that pure ideal by which, in 
these middle-age works, the female 
character is, under the name of 
the Madonna, so wondrously exalted. 
There is scarcely a Christian virtue 
which has not, indeed, received aug- 
mentation to Xs charms in the re- 
presentations of sacred art. The 
Fathers, the Saints, the Doctors of 
the Ohurch, patriarchs, apostles, 
martyrs, live as realised visions—as 
visible exponents of those truths and 
virtues for which they laboured and 
died. For this grand general result, 
extending over a wide period of time, 
and embracing several distinct art- 
centres, it may be difficult to assign the 
rightful causes. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the manifestation 
however, is its earnest and spiritual 
expression; and its cause will pro- 
bably be found in the close relation 
subsisting between the Church and 
the artist—between the lives of the 
saints and the profession of the 
painter—giving that unity, complete- 
ness, and high and sacred purpose, 
which in all subsequent times has 
been so greatly wanting. The fol- 
lowing passage from M. Rio’s work 
enforces this important consideration 
with his usual felicity of decision :— 

“Tt is in the lives of the saints, 
rather than in the lives of the painters, 
that proofs of the interesting affinity 
between Religion and Art must be 
sought. San Bernardino of Sienna 
went every day beyond the Porta 
Comollia, on the road to Florence, 
and there passed long hours in prayer 
before a Madonna, which he preferred 
to all the masterpieces exposed in the 
churches, and about which he de- 
lighted to hold converse with his 
cousin Tobias, who was the confi- 
dant of his pious enthusiasm. The 
powerful influence which the work of 
an obscure artist exercised over the 
imagination of the young Bernardino 
—the preference given to it by him 
above all the other pictures offered 
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to his veneration—the longing he 
experienced to pray there rather than 
elsewhere, and afterwards to pour his 
simple emotions into another pure 
‘and childlike heart, capable of parti- 
cipating and comprehending them 
—all this array of facts, which abound 
in the history of the saints and in 
that of the people, but which, by a 
kind of tacit agreement, are placed 
beyond the reach of common obser- 
vation, are capable, nevertheless, of 
shedding at the same time a new 
charm and a new light on the hitherto 
sterile researches which have Chris- 
dian art for their object.”—P. 125. 

We are glad to infer, from certain 

assages in this work, that M. Rio 

olds the belief that the highest 
striving and attainment of Christian 
‘art is in the creation of an exalted 
‘type of humanity—thus restoring man 
to that image in which he was first 
created. Thus the aim of sacred art, 
‘in relation to the outward body, is 
-one and the same with the work of 
the Christian religion upon the in- 
ward soul—the bringing of both into 
harmony with the Divine perfections, 
It was required of Christian art to 
fashion the human frame into a 
tabernacle fitted for the spirit’s dwell- 
ing—a temple suited to its worship. 
The Greeks, in their day, had in like 
‘manner cast into stone, the poetry of 
their own mythology. This giving to 
‘an invisible faith a typical form is 
the first and great requirement which 
a religion has a right to demand from 
its contemporary art. The disciple 
of that religion must develop its 
‘perfections in his life—the artist in his 
works ;—the disciple must strive, it 
may be for years, to make his faith 
live in his deeds—the artist must 
labour long and earnestly to infuse 
that faith into his outward forms, so 
that the mute material shall at length 
speak and live, becoming an apostle 
and a preacher of the great truths it 
enshrines. 

_ The progressive maturing of an art- 
type, seen through the history of suc- 
cessive epochs, first as a simple germ, 
then growing and accumulating by 
further elaboration of the originating 
thought, and the accession of new 
ideas into its ultimate and complex 
perfection, is analogous to the same 
process of development in organic 
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life. The first rudimentary idea of 
an organ or of a species is sketchy 
and indicative—a thought imperfectly 
struck out—an experimental trial, as 
it were, for some greater and more 
matured effort; and thus, at length, 
through successive stageslof develop- 
ment, the matured result in the per- 
fected animal is attained. Thus the 
same creative laws, the progressive 
laws of thought, govern alike the 
works of art and nature. 

In Christian art, as likewise in 
organic life, there are certain grand 
and representative types, of which 
minor examples are merely varia- 
tion. These types are capable of 
classification according to the ideas 
they represent, and attained perfected 
maturity, early or late, as those ideas 
were simple or complex, easy or diffi- 
cult of statement in art-language. 
For example, the types of a servant, 
of an apostle, and of Christ, take the 
same relative art-rank as the ideas 
they typify; and in the history of art 
they severally attained to their high- 
est manifestation in the like relative 
order. Hence it is easily understood 
that the head of Christ was the latest 
to attain to its divine consummation ; 
and hence it is that the whole history 
of art affords but few examples of its 
worthy treatment. It i» fortunate, in- 
deed, for any art when .. sets forth for 
its highest and ultimate achievement 
some inaccessible perfection; then 
life and labour become an earnest 
and strenuous endeavour; infinite 
longings with bright visions of the 
promised good, inspire to effort; so 
that man, although he fall infinitely 
short of that infinity towards which 
he is pressing, reaches far beyond 
the limits of his unaided power. 
Works executed under the pressure 
of such ardour anconsciously divulge 
their origin. Works thus executed, 
when man is something more than 
himself—when a great idea has taken 
possession of his soul and life—pos- 
sess that element which is at once 
the product and inspirer of worship. 
It is this element which gives to art 
its religion, and fits it to take part 
in the functions of the temple. 

Now, Christianity being the high- 
est form of truth, its type in art—if 
art indeed has ever given it worthy 
expression—must likewise be the 
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highest which art has known. It 
may, however, well be doubted 
whether, even in the most successful 
efforts, man has ever given, in out- 
ward form, adequate expression to 
the Christian faith, The Pagan re- 
ligion was fashioned by man, and 
therefore the hand of man could 
more readily work it out. The Chris- 
tian claims not only higher origin, 
but it deals with truths, and subtle 
emotions, and phases of being, which 
elude the material grasp of art. 
Here, then, is the great problem and 
difficulty : how to make this material 
form immaterial; how to make mat- 
ter spiritual; how the artist may 
breathe into the marble the breath of 
life, so that his work shall become 
a living soul. This impressing of 
thought upon matter, so that surface, 
texture, material be lost, and the 
indwelling idea alone present—this 
sinking of means to the one end 
of mental expression, has been both 
the aim and the difficulty of all real 
art. 

History shows that the artist has 
attempted to surmount this difficulty 
by two distinct and opposite means. 
The school of the mystics commenced 
from the side of the spirit-world— 
that of the naturalists from the ma- 
terial. It is, of course, to the former 
that M. Rio restricts his sympathy: 
he thus writes:— 

“ Mysticism is to painting what 
ecstasy is to psychology—a definition 
which sufficiently explains how deli- 
cate are the materials we shall have 
to make use of in this part of our 
history. It is not sufficient to point 
out the origin, and to follow the 
development of certain traditions 
which impress one common charac- 
ter,-almost always easily recognised, 
on works which have issued from the 
same school; it is further necessary 
to associate ourselves by a strong and 
profound sympathy to certain re- 
ligious ideas, with which this artist 
in his studio, or that monk in his 
cell, has been more particularly 
pre-occupied, and to combine the re- 
sults of this pre-occupation with the 
corresponding sentiments in the 
minds of their fellow-citizens. It is 
extremely difficult for us, who have 
not breathed that atmosphere of 
Ohristian poetry in the midst of 
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which the generations of that. time 
lived, to fulfil this condition, and we 
generally pass with supercilious dis- 
dain before those miraculous paint- 
ings which have for several centuries 
exercised the most soothing influence. 
over a multitude of human souls, 
We do not reflect that this silent 
image of the Madonna and the 
infant Jesus has spoken 4 mysteri- 
ous and consoling language to more 
than one heart, pure and humble 
enough to comprehend it; and that 
there are perhaps no tears more pre- 
cious in the sight of God than those 
which have watered the stones of 
these modest oratories.”—P, 124. 

It is in passages such as these that 
M. Rio appears to greatest advan- 
tage. In justice to his subject and 
himself, we will venture on a further 
extract, written in the very spirit of 
that mystic school, the narrow limits 
of which constitute his restricted art- 
horizon :— 

“In the works of Perugino and 
his disciples, there prevails an ele- 
ment which I am tempted to call 
seraphic, and which is entirely 
independent of symmetrical arrange- 
ment. It is this element, introduced 
for the first time into art by Chris- 
tianity, which gives the pictures of 
the Umbrian artists such a superior- 
ity over all others, and produces the 
effect of a fine m on minds 
capable of appreciating this order of 
beauty. The enthusiasm of the spec- 
tator depends, therefore, on feelings 
which place him more or less in har- 
mony with the objects before him, 
Every imagination endowed with 
sufficient activity, creates a world for 
itself, and seeks, among the produe- 
tions of the fine arts, beings with 
which to people it.”"—P. 221. 

As we have before stated, the 
radical and constant error running 
throughout this work is the undue 
importance given to the spirit-origin 
of art. That schools, specially elevat- 
ed and pure in aim, have so origi- 
nated, must be admitted. The process 
and stages of their development it is 
not difficult us mare. A mind 
constantly and exclusively possessed 
and imbued with one grand thought, 
will necessarily mould the external, 
world into corresponding forms. The 
bodily frame, its movements, the 
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tone of the voice, all take on the 
expression of this one thought. It 
is this thought in its omnipotence 
which guides the hand and directs 
the vision. We cannot be astonish- 
ed that the artist-monk, in ear- 
nest, and, it may be, morbid medita- 
tion, should become throughout his 
whole soul and body so actuated by 
the moving thought, that straightway, 
without taking counsel of the outward 
world, he gives utterance to emotions 
by forms seen in angel-vision, and 
colours such as gem celestial crowns. 
In minds so burdened, whether they 
seek expression in oratory or paint- 
ing, poetry or music, it will be found 
that the words, forms, colours, and 
sounds bear the aspect of coming im- 
mediately from the _ spirit-world. 
Such efforts are at least true within 
and to themselves: they make moving 
appeal to minds similarly possessed, 
and are valuable as records of high 
spiritual phenomena. They neces- 
sarily, however, have their assigned 
limits and inherent defects. A mind 
thus in solitude feeding on itself, has 
necessarily a short and limited ca- 
reer. Imprisoned within its own nar- 
row cell, it soon reaches the confines 
of its existence: it paces day by day 
over the same trodden pavement; 
and the walls which, shut out the 
light and the air give back in un- 
broken monotony the sound of but 
one voice. To the worshipping at- 
tentive few, that voice may be cher- 
ished as an oracle; but the multitude 
without, living in a wider sphere, 
will seek for wisdom resting on a 
broader basis. 

The mystic school of painting had, 
accordingly, like the solitary in his cell, 
ashort and limited career. This school 
in its very nature is necessarily indi- 
vidual and inborn,—incapable, conse- 
quently, in great measure, of heredi- 
tary transmission, or of accumulative 
growth, through the combination of 

rative minds. Thus the indi- 
vidual artist, dwelling morbidly 
apart, has generally produeed and 
reproduced with painfal iteration the 
same types and motives—the egotis- 
tic outpouring of overwrought emo- 
tion. Kindred minds have taken 
fire, enthusiasm has grown into 
worship, and thus a sympathetic 
school gathered around the artist, 
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who sighed and sobbed and swooned 
upon the canvass. Doubtless it must 
be admitted that Fra Angelico at 
least breathed into his forms the very 
spirit of prayer. His angel figures 
gaze in rapture ou the beatific vision, 
dressed in rainbow heaven-dyed 
robes, with wings of pure gold, kneel- 
ing in golden glory—the tender hands 
crossed upon the breast—forms re- 
deemed from all sorrow and care, 
dwelling for ever in the joy and peace 
of angelic beatitude. The essential 
unity between beauty and goodness 
is nowhere more manifest, goodness 
in the life clothing itself in the work 
with the robe of beauty as its fitting 
apparel. The goodness is meek, 
holy, devout, pure, simple-minded; 
so likewise is the beauty which, as a 
thin veil, reveals these spiritual 
virtues. 

Still, as we have already said, an 
art founded on so narrow a basis 
must necessarily speedily attain the 
limits of its growth. Benozzo Goz- 
zoli, in the Ricardi palace of Florence, 
and at the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
certainly did not push the style of 
Angelico to a further perfection. 
For like reasons the school of the 
Memmi in Sienna lingered through a 
debilitated morbid existence, and at 
length died out of inanity, having 
failed, on a basis so unsubstantial, to 
rear art to its highest exaltation. 
From this eminently spiritual school 
proceeded, for more than an entire 
century, one doleful monotonous 
whine. The spiritual type of this 
clique was gratified upon the Byzan- 
tine, and resulted in a form the nega- 
tion of evil, assuming in its positive 
aspect a placid, unruffled, nerveless 
sentimentality. It at length, by the 
inherent necessity of its origin and 
growth, sank into a servile, morbid 
mannerism; the separate individu- 
ality of the artist was surrendered to 
the tyranny of the dominant type, 
and, in the hackneyed conventional 
reproduction of the saints, art sank 
into a mere manufacture. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that 
the temporary resuscitation under 
Pinturicchio Razzi originated from 
the introduction of foreign elements. 
Thus this school, morbidly feeding 
upon self, sank into disease, debility, 
and death, without fulfilling any 
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mission commensurate with its aim. 
It died, lacking that light, air, and 
nature essential to enduring vitality. 

The decline and fall of the spiritual 
schools constitute one of the most 
important lessons which the history 
of art affords. It is just at this point 
that M. Rio’s philosophy breaks 
down. It was at this epoch that the 
study of nature, rightly directed and 
employed, became absolutely essen- 
tial to the further and full maturity 
of art. Now, we must readily join 
M. Rio in denouncing that low and 
literal imitation of nature, whereby 
mean, degraded, and individual forms 
became enthroned as the Madonna, 
and thrust as saints into works of 
sacred import. Still, if art were 
ever to be capable of indefinite pro- 
gression—if it were to escape that 
conv iitional and soulless repetition 
of mannered restricted types, which 
undér the exclusively spiritual 
schools, seemed an inevitable fate— 
it became absolutely needful that 
some renewing and saving element 
should be incorporated—and that 
element was nature. The time had 
arrived when the laws of vision, the 
forms and functions of the human 
body, and the evidences of the senses, 
could no longer be neglected even in 
the fictions and fancies of art. Per- 
spective, anatomy, and accuracy of 
drawing, were rightly required of 
those arts, which were dependent 
upon visible forms for their language 
of expression. It can scarcely be 
surprising that the right direction of 
these new studies was at first little 
understood. We find, indeed, even to 
this day, the most conflicting notions 
respecting the true relations which 
ought to subsist between nature and 
the arts. We shall not now attempt 
to traverse the wide field which here 
opens to view. We shall limit our 
remarks to the study of nature as a 
means to the fullest developement of 
those Christian types which M. Rio 
rightly regards as the true poetry of 
Christian art. 

It is manifest that an art which 
enters the mind through the senses 
cannot be wholly spiritual; that its 
spirituality is, after all, but a special 
phase of materialism. A disem- 
bodied spirit may exist—a disem- 
bodied art cannot. It therefore be- 
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comes imprptan: to inquire in what 
mode and by what means any art 
can become spiritual; or, in, by 
what inverse process thought may 
become material? It is evident that 
mind cannot create material forms 
out of nothing; that it must first 


eome in contact with matter before - 


it can mould that matter according 
to its will. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that art-types, however appa- 
rently the offspring of mental growth, 
can have had an independent spirit- 
ual origin. Art has not originated, 
like the mathematics, by the pure de- 
duction of reason ; on the contrary, it 
has grown and reached maturity 
through observation and induction 
founded on the study of nature. The 
art of the cloister resembled too 
closely the philosophy of the middle 
ages; and both alike, promising much, 
failed, from the same causes, to ren- 
der art or knowledge efficient instru- 
ments for human ion. It 
was not till observation and the de- 
liberate study of nature formed a 
wide and certain basis for an induc- 
tive philosophy, that art and science 
entered on that sure career which 
knows no limits in the promise of 
advancement. It was this appeal to 
nature whieh gave to a worn-out art, 
in this its new progress, a never-end- 
ing variety in an exhaustless beauty 
and an infinite truth. The artist, 
wha once in seclusion had woven as 
a shroud, the mazy cobweb of mystic 
and entangled thought and dreamy 
form, now walked the wide earth in 
search of its manifold treasures. 

In the building up of an art-phi- 
losophy, in the right reading of art- 
history, two opposite errors, originat- 
ing in partial truths, must be guarded 
against. The spiritnalist unduly en- 
hances the spiritual elements; while, 
on the other hand, the materialist as 
exclusively insists on the implicit 
rendering of nature. Eaeh of these 
positions is both true and false; tru 
when the one is limited and contro 
by the other; false, when either be- 
comes exclusively ount. The 
difficulty lies in assigning to each its 
due and lawful province. The per- 
sonality of art is analogous to the 
personality of man. It is difficult to 
tell where spirit ends and material ex- 
istence commences—to ascertain the 
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laws and functions of each, and the 
relation which the one holds with the 
other. Art, like man, is neither 
wholly spiritual nor exclusively ma- 
terial; each efement overlaps and 
blends with the other; from one 
point of view it would appear that 
the outward bodily form regulates 
the spirit, and again the spirit would 
seem to fashion and govern the out- 
ward form. Certain it is that be- 
tween the two elements there is an 
indissoluble union; that art has at 
once a body and a soul, and is conse- 
quently subject to the joint operation 
of physical and spiritual laws. The 
sane mind in a sound body is not less 
essential to a work of art than to man 
himself. 

Now, we believe that the highest, 
the widest, the most manifold spirit- 
ualism in art is to be attained only 
through the rightful study of nature. 
We certainly by this rightful study 
do not intend the manual photogra- 
phic copyism of individual accidental 
nature. For a mental or spiritual 
result, it is manifest that the mind of 
the student must be brought into ac- 
tion. His eye must not be the servile 
lens of a camera, which receives with 
equal sympathy, or rather withont 

pathy, all rays from all objects. 
With the fine frenzy rolling, his eye 
must be 


*“Dower’d with the hate of hate, the seorn 


scorn, 
The love of love.” 


In the recesses of the artist’s mind 
lie dormant spiritual pictures, which 
necessarily remain vague and indefi- 
nite, without form or substance, mere 
cravings after beauty and perfection, 
until brought into contact with the 
outward world. This mental unde- 
fined picture of perfection then finds 
in nature a response to its own wants ; 
it discovers that nature herself is 
striving to realize what the soul has 
been longing for; that the spirit of 
man and the spirit of nature are in- 
deed one in origin and aim; and that 
this nature, rightly received, may be 
fashioned into the type of the spirit- 
antitype. The perfecting of this out- 
ward and visible type is the high and 
difficult problem which the artist has 
to solve. The task is difficult, be- 
cause this type does not exist as a 
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complete and separate unit in crea- 
tion. Nature is now no longer a 
pure thought-product. Chaos has a 
second time set in, contending with 
the thought-element of symmetry; 
and thus the perfect type—the im- 
press of the creating Godhead, which 
God, when He beheld as the result ef 
His labour, pronounced to be good—is 
now marred by those demons which 
took possession of the earth when the 
angels fled from paradise. Yet though 
man is fallen, and the earth in ruins, 
the original divine type, though 
marred, is not wholly obliterated. 
It was this type, so mutilated, scat- 
tered in dismembered parts over the 
wide earth, that the Christian artist 
of the middle ages sought, under the 
personification of prophets, apostles, 
saints, to restore to an _ original 
beauty and perfection. Herein con- 
sists the true study of nature, and the 
highest function of the artist. Na- 
ture no longer expresses her full 
thought or perfect ideal in any one 
example. No individual man fulfils 
the abstract conception of man; 
there is a perfect type implied, which 
in no one instance is realised. The 
Christian or divine artist studies na- 
ture in order to arrive at this perfect 
form, in which the ideal and the actual 
shall become one, and the spirit-world 
of beauty, truth, and goodness obtain 
a complete outward typical expres- 
sion. The widowed disembodied 
soul of this perfection, wandering up 
and down on the earth a houseless 
forsaken ghost, finds at length a body 
to inhabit—is clothed afresh—is 
married in immortal wedlock to its 
earth-born spouse. 

It is this inductive study of na- 
ture which has led to all the highest 
works of art. The drawings and 
minutely accurate sketches of Leo- 
nardo, in which no form, deformity, 
or expression of human art or animal 
life escaped his observation, abun- , 
dantly prove that his matured works 
were elaborated through a long and 
arduous process of induction. His 
type of Christ, as the full consum- 
mation of this studied elaboration, 
so vastly in advance of Giotto 
Orcagna, Fra Angelico, the Siennese 
school, and all similar attempts, 
proves, by the test of practical suc- 
cess, that the perfected ideal is the 
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highest ultimate preduct of the real. 
In his “Last Supper,” the only 
work which adequately expresses 
either his genius or his acquired 
knowledge, the heads realise that 
combination of individual character, 
and consequent life and detailed 
truth, with a generalised type, which 
can result only from this laborious 
and inductive study of nature. The 
solitary, by meditation in his retreat, 
could never have painted such a pic- 
ture. It was needful that Leonardo 
should not merely meditate, but ob- 
serve; that he should go abroad into 
the world, and learn how nature 
worked; what she did, and how she 
did it. Having diligently collected 
all the facts, then, and not till then, 
came the period for induction. At 
the stage of growth to which art had 
now arrived, intuitions, inspirations, 
with their vague dreamy generalities, 
no longer sufficed; study, know- 
ledge, and arduous labour henceforth 
became essential even to genius 
itself. Reynolds, in his Fifteenth 
Discourse, in speaking of Michael 
Angelo, thus writes on this subject: 
“The great artist who has been so 
much the subject of thé present dis- 
course, was distinguished even from 
his infancy for his indefatigable di- 
ligence; and this was continued 
through his whole life, till prevented 
by extreme old age. The poorest of 
men, as he observed himself, did not 
labour from necessity more than he 
did from choice. Indeed, from all 
the circumstances related of his life, 
he appears not to have had the least 
conception that his art was to be 
acquired by any other means than 
great labour; and yet he, of all men 
that ever lived, might make the 
greatest pretensions to the efficac 
of native genius and inspiration. 
have no doubt that he would have 
thought it no disgrace that it should 
have been said of him, as he himself 
said of Raphael, that he did not 
possess his art from nature, but by 
long study.” ~ 

It is desirable, however, that a 
distinction should be drawn between 
the office of “long study,” and the 
functions of “genius.” The former 
is primarily busied in collecting ma- 
terials—in perfecting, in short, the 
materialism of art; the latter is the 
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moulding, creating power—fashion- 
ing the rude, disconnected, dif€ordant 
elements into the symmetry of types 
and representative forms. ‘The men- 
tal antitypes, of which we have before 
spoken, the offspring of genius, are 
in their intuitive origin vague and 
formless; they require data on which 
to build, which data the exhaustive 
and inductive study of nature sup- 
plies. These spiritual antitypes, thus 
moulded upon nature, may, by the 
condition of their origin, the more 
readily translate their spirit-being 
into bodily form, and thus create in 
plastic art their corresponding mate- 
rial types. The primal antitype thus 
dwelling in the artist-mind, floating 
in an intermediate state between 
spiritual and material existence, is, 
a® it were, the heaven-born pattern 
from which the earthly art-type of 
the beautiful and the perfeet is ulti- 
mately fashioned. There are thus 
several stages of progressive growth 
through which the artist’s genius 
must pass before it reaches the con- 
summation of a great work. The 
first starting-point is that of vague 
intuition, if the term may for the 
occasion be allowed to express & 
latent, but as yet inoperative mental 
power or capacity. In this state of 
intuition the germs of the matured 
antitype are as yet vague and form- 
less, until counsel has been taken of 
the outer world. A defined antit 

is thus the product resulting in the 
action and reaction of the latent 
intuition upon visible nature—is the 
point of contact between the spiritual 
and the material—the resolution of 
the inward and outward forces in a 
joint mental result. The philosophic 
artist having thus, through the stad 
of nature, formed to himself anti- 
types and laws of beauty, fulfilling 
his inward mental uirings, is 
qualified to assume the functions of 
creation—himself a minor creator— 
and give to the matured antitypes of 
genius bodily existence in represen- 
tative and expressive art-types, Such, 
indeed, is the process by which Ra- 
phael, it may be somewhat uncon- 
sciously, created his greatest works, 
In his well-known letter to Castigli- 
one, we learn that he strove hard to 
form for himself an ideal ection, 
and that in the figure of tea, he 
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accordingly endeavoured to express 
in ar@form his mental conception 
of typical beauty. His Madonnas, 
saints, and even the characters which 
approach more nearly to actual life, 
are all evidently the result of the 
same mode of thought and study. 
It is manifest that he had brought 
nature to the appeal and test of men- 
tal antitypes of perfection. Thus he 
corrected the accidents and failings 
of individual nature by her higher 
and more general intention, and 
found, as a final result, that his own 
thoughts and nature’s thoughts were 
‘one; that the antitypes, the offspring 
of his genius and study, were spirit- 
transcripts of nature’s typical forms 
of the beautiful and the perfect. 

The maturing and perfecting of 
a pure and noble type seems to ™s 
worthy of the continued effort of an 
entire life. The study of nature and 
art in their mutual relations thus 
becomes a sphere of the highest 
thought and the noblest effort. To 
distinguish between accident and es- 
sence, to discover in nature a ruling, 
pervading thought struggling for 
expression in outward form; to un- 
derstand and interpret nature’s lan- 
guage; to arrive at a manifold and 
complete symbolism in which, by 
virtue of the essential relation be- 
tween matter and spirit, thought be- 
comes form, and form again expresses 
thought: this is that arduous and 
life-long study of nature whieh the 
perfecting of art demands. Through 
this systematic induetive study, this 
interrogating and communing with 
nature, she loses her exclusively ma- 
terial phase; her manifold manifes- 
tations at length revolve themselves 
into a series.and system of types 
expressive of a corresponding system 
of thoughts. It will then be found 
that the forms of beanty and of 
truth which the artist has inwardly 
been craving for—forms which, in 
certain moments of clear mental vi- 
sion, appeared ready to rise spontane- 
ously out of thought, but which, like 
other visions of the fancy, ever elude 
actual grasp—it will be found, we 
say, that these forms of perfect truth 
and beauty lie veiled beneath the 
rude fashion of the actual—lie buried, 
but not wholly mutilated, beneath 
the confused debris of disordered na- 
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ture.- We scarcely know a higher 
training, a more noble career of men- 
tal progression, than that which here 
presents itself. The student mind 
first experiences certain inborn long- 
ings for a manifestation of the per- 
fect, and, casting a casual glance over 
nature, turns away unsatisfied. Again 
he looks deeper, and at length dis- 
covers the scattered indications of 
what he needs. Oarefully bringing 
together the dismembered fragments, 
he gradually builds up the idol of 
his worship, and forms to -himself 
the outward type and symbol of his 
ideal desires. But, by the law of 
all noble minds, he aspires still 
higher: taking this mature form 
unte himself, he dwells with i, 
realises it, possesses it: at length he 
begins to feel within himself capaci- 
ties for something still more perfect, 
and, in midnight visions and noon- 
tide dreams, the shadow of a better 
reality passes before his gaze. He 
awakens from his waking dreams, 
walks again the beauteous earth, 
finds that his eyes are opened afresh 
to perfections he had never seen 
before, and eagerly gathers new 
flowers and forms of beauty to adorn 
more richly the altar of his worship. 
Speedily he grows like unto that 
which he adores, but his insatiable 
desires still demand a higher perfec- 
tion. Thus he presses onward; each 
realised type forming the basis of | 
further spiritual growth, and leading 
to types still more matured. Thus, 
were it possible, man, through an in- 
finite series, would reach an infinite 
perfection. In this race between the 
nature of man and the nature which 
lies around him, neither has ever ex- 
hausted. the possibility of its re- 
sources, nor reached the altimate 
goal which lies in the distance of in- 
finity. Still hidden in the depths of 
nature, a deeper, nobler truth is slum- 
bering than the artist has yet grasp- 
ed, and in human nature lies a 
deeper, holier want than art has satis- 
fied. The student who uses paint- 
ing or sculpture as an instrument of 
mental advancement, will thankfully 
rest for a season with forms of high 
and holy beauty; yet he turns at 
length away, asking for something 
still more excellent, and peoples the 
heaven of his imagination with a 
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more beauteous -perfection. Thus it 
is that no head of Christ yet painted 
fully realises the requirements of the 
highest minds—no countenance of the 
Madonna, of saint, or angel, has yet 
worthily endowed with outward 
form the highest attributes of the 
female character. 

The relation which subsists be- 
tween Christian art and nature, we 
hope, is now made evident. Chris- 
tianity, supernatural in its origin, 
takes root in the outer world of 
nature, and is consequently in its 
actual manifestations not wholly free 
from the operation of natural laws. 
The Christian code of morals, indeed, 
may be regarded as the re-enactment, 
under special and divine authority, 
of the original and fundamental 
laws of Providence. It is evident, 
then, that, by anticipation, types of 
the Christian virtues might have 
subsisted- in humanity anterior to 
the historical origin of Christianity 
itself. Again, Christianity, exerting 
on the world a new and operative 
power, moulded the outward forms 
of humanity into new or modified 
types. Supernatural agencies mark- 
ed their impress upon the bodily 
aspect no less than upon the ont- 
ward life. From these considera- 
tions it becomes still more manifest 
into what gross error M. Rio has 
fallen, when he condemns without 
reserve the entrance of naturalism 
into Christian art. Nature, whether 
human or more exclusively material, 
still retained, at all periods of the 
world’s history, much of the poetry 
and purity of its first estate; and on 
the entrance of Christianity, it neces- 
sarily, in some measure, took the im- 
press of Christian virtues, and be- 
‘ came redeemed from its degradation 
and depravity. 

We have thus endeavoured to re- 
fute a fallacy which runs through 
M. Rio’s art-philosophy. In justice, 
however, we are bound to admit, that 
the deliberate study of nature which 
set in with Masaccio at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, 
did not in its outset prove favour- 
able to the spiritualism of art. In 
closing the chapter which treats of 
this first invasion of naturalism, 
M. Rio says :— 

“The result, therefore, of the in- 
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formation contained in this chapter 
is, that if, on the one hand, painting, 
since the time of Masaccio, 
made rapid progress in external de- 
velopment, on the other it has 
ceased to be, for the greater number 
of artists, one of the forms of Chris- 
tian poetry.”—P. 122. 

The cftuse of this is manifest. The 
evil arose, not necessarily in the 
study of nature, but from the want 
of a right study. The individual 
actual model, with all the accidental 
defects of place, time, and circum- 
stance, was servilely copied. Por- 
traits of individuals were introduced 
as saints and Madonnas; for the 
most part no effort was made to 
arrive at high essential types, and thus, 
art necessarily in many directions de- 
generated into a literal cireumstan- 
tial naturalism. The best and most 
spiritual works, however, of Raphael 
ought to have taught M. Rio that, 
even historically, this study of nature 
led to the highest known art-mani- 
festation; that existing abuses and 
evils were not necessarily™inherent ; 
that naturalism may be rendered 
compatible with spiritualism; and 
that, as we have already shown, the 
two elements must grow up together 
in reciprocal relationship before art 
can attain to any high poetry or 
truth, or assert for itself any efficient 
position as an agent in man’s ad- 
vancement. 

Christian art, according to M. Rio, 
lost its unity and purity of purpose 
by the intrusion of naturalism and 
Paganism. Of the first elertent we 
have already spoken: we shall now 
briefly point out the errors into which 
this writer has fallen concerning the 
second. His position involves a 
partial truth, and is supported ac- 
cordingly by partial evidence. It 
was inevitably necessary, when art 
assumed a wider range of subject, 
and a greater complexity and diver- 
sity in its elements, that its primitive 
unity and simplicity should propor- 
tionably be diminished. We must 
not for a moment, however, mistake 
this unity and simplicity for com- 
mensurate perfection. the con- 
trary, it was a unity and simplicity 
essentially elementary ; it was an in- 
fancy of childlike incapacity, which 
could not, if it were desirable, have 
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endured, but necessarily passed on, 
for better and for worse, into more 
mature complex growth. The his- 
torian of art is not justified in dwell- 
ing in exclusive admiration on this 
simplicity and unity; he is bound at 
the same time to recognise the con- 
comitant imperfections. It is not 
enough that subjects of the’ Baptism, 
the COrucifiwion, and the Entomb- 
ment, are treated with earnest feel- 
ing and strict adherence to the re- 
levancy of incidents and characters ; 
we have a right to complain that 
draperies are cast into impossible 
folds; that the human frame is thrown 
into. impossible attitudes; and that 
anatomical structure is uniformly out- 
raged. It is manifest that this state 
of transitional ignorance could not 
be permitted permanently to endure. 
For a season essential elements might 
from necessity remain in abeyance. 
It were, indeed, manifestly impossible 
that the entire range of art, its need- 
ful perspective, anatomy, laws of 
colour, light, shade, and composi- 
tion, should obtain’ equal and con- 
temporanéous development. It was 
therefore, perhaps, desirable that dur- 
ing certain epochs some one and re- 
stricted element should receive ex- 
clusive attention. Thus, in the earlier 
stages of Christian art, spiritualism 
became the dominant idea, and 
painting and sculpture accordingly 
assumed forms of spiritual asceti- 
cism ; the mortification of the body 
even in art was regarded as more 
than a negative virtue ; and the very 
neglect of anatomy, perspective, and 
material laws constituted but the art- 
manifestation of the faith and life 
which deliberately ignored the allure- 
ments and realities of the outward 
world. A reaction—a revulsion— 
much to be desired, inevitably fol- 
lowed. No sooner had a knowledge 
of the human frame been acquired, 
than the power of drawing was osten- 
' tatiously displayed. Last Judgments 
were painted at Orvietto and in the 
Sistine, apparently for the mere pur- 
pose of throwing the body into diffi- 
cult attitudes ; and the subject, instead 
of becoming a triumph of religion, 
sank into a mere demonstration of 
anatomy. In like manner, the Bap- 
tism of Christ, which, in the spiritual 
epoch of art, was represented as under 
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the guardianship of adoring angels, 
was degraded into an occasion for the 
display of nudities upon ariver’s bank, 
and the descending dove at length be- 
came a mere episode to river bathing. 
Yet it was needful that this even 
should for a season be endured. It is 
perhaps too much to expect that men 
who, at the epst of vast labour, had 
made the conquest of difficulties so 
great, should not seek occasion for the 
display of their knowledge. It was 
needful, it was desirable, that art 
should thus gain a mastery over the 
constitution of man and of nature; 
and the writer who passes unquali- 
fied censure upon this stage in its 
history, fails to recognise the im- 
portance of that revolution which 
enfranchised art from medieval ser- 
vility, established the supremacy of 
nature, and asserted the freedom of 
genius, 

Now, the great agent in this new 
growth was classic sculpture. It 
was the discovery and study of the 
antique by Mantegna in Mantua, 
it was the opening of the classic 
garden of the Medici in Florence, 
which first gave this new direction 
to the art of the middle ages. This 
was the dawning of the great idea on 
an art which, with much that was 
high and excellent, was still exclusive 
and narrow-minded. It was a reve- 
lation of the truth that the human 
body is not a prison-house, but a 
temple ; that this bodily structure 
is not only a skilful mechanism, but 
that in all its parts it bears the 
fashion of the soul it enshrines; that 
the beauty, the delicacy, the subtlety 
of thought give expression to every 
form and movement; that it is this 
bodily structure which specially de- 
monstrates to all creation the inse- 
parable connection between matter 
and spirit. Until this new inburst 
of knowledge, art was limited in ex- 
pression to the hand and countenance; 
henceforth the whole bodily frame 
was to become instinct with a per- 
vading thought; it was needful that 
resignation or resolution, love or hate, 
should mark their corresponding type 
and expression upon muscle, limb, 
and torso. 

We cannot now pretend to do 
justice to this portion of the question. 
We content ourselves with denounc- 
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ing the monstrous doctrine, that the 
study of works which are examples 
of the utmost perfection that art has 
ever reached, could prove lastingly 
detrimental to art’s best interest. 
We have little admiration for the 
taste which can worship the admitted 
loveliness of Fra Angelico’s Madonna 
della Stella, and at the same time 
deny all beauty to the Venus of Milo, 
or tothe Genius of the Vatican. The 
highest excellence wherever found, 
products of genius whatever form 
they may assume, claim the allegiance 
of all true and catholic worshippers. 
It is narrow, exclusive, and untrue, 
to insist that the early Christian 
schools contain all desirable perfec- 
tions; it is prejudicial to the best 
interests of art, to close the vision to 
the surpassing beauty of the so-called 
Pagan-.works, and thus to place an 
impassable barrier between the re- 
ciprocal influence of two high mani- 
festations of human genius—varied 
phases of the same art-impulse— 
manifold’ manifestations of man’s 
insatiable love of the perfect and the 
beautiful. It is false to assert that 
Christian art is wholly spiritual, 
while classic art is exclusively phy- 
sical. It may well, indeed, be doubted 
whether the whole range of history 
can show works more grand and 
godlike, and therefore spiritual, than 
the head of Jupiter in the Vatican, 
or the various busts of Juno in the 
Ludovisi palace, and in the museums 
of the Vatican and the Capitol. In 
like manner, the ideal heads of 
Ariadne, of Alexander, and Apollo, 
are all typical of a beauty and 
grandeur of soul which cannot well 
be carried to a further perfection. 
The secularisation of art, as it is 
called, was far from an unmitigated 
evil. The middle-age paintings of 
Madonnas and saints had given but 
a partial and dogmatic expression to 
the goodness and greatness of which 
human nature was capable, while the 
beauty and glory of the outer world 
had been well-nigh forgotten. The 
hymn of universal nature seemed 
suspended from that time when the 
angelic host burst into song at the 
birth of a Saviour. The stars of 
heaven from that moment were but 
a guide to the shepherds’ steps, or 
became a diadem for the Virgin's 
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brow; while the flowers and lilies 
of the field served but for the 
Angel Gabriel’s message, or grew 
as a soft carpeting for the gentle 
tread of sainted feet. But. there 
were assuredly in man_ relations 
and interests beyond the confines 
of this sacerdotal church; voices in 
nature which could not abide in 
silence, and the States of Italy, ad- 
vancing in knowledge and in wealth, 
and achieving for themselves a his- 
tory and position, created for their 
poets new themes, and gave to lite- 
rature and art a wider sphere. There 
are certain writers who would seek 
to condemn this extended and en- 
lightened movement, by the abused 
term “secularisation.” They would 
appear to think that a Madonna and 
an infant on her knees, with St. 
Joseph leaning over her shoulder, 
must necessarily be sacred, and that, 
beyond this subject and sphere, all 
the tenderness of a mother’s love, all 
the innocence and beauty of infancy, 
and all the endearing affections of 
home, are merely secular. They for- 
get that the technically sacred sub- 
ject is frequently in conception and 
spirit merely secular; while, on the 
other hand, there is no topic which 
may not, by virtue of the relation in 
which it stands to the highest truths, 
acquire a sacred character. Of the 
technically sacred subjects, we con- 
fess we have seen in the galleries 
and churches of Europe more than 
sufficient. The world does not need 
any further multiplication of “The 
Death of Abel,” “The Building of 
the Ark,” or “ The Overthrow in the 
Red Sea.” We think that it alwa; 
was, and will be, an office y 
less sacred to proclaim by pan or 
picture the ways and workings of 
daily Providence—to ter upon 
canvass or on the re the 
perpetual miracle of nature. t it 
be acknowledged that a work is 
sacred only in proportion as the 
thought is noble and divine: and 
that in the enfranchisement of the 
intellect of Italy, in the extended 
sphere of civilisation, ‘there came a 
time when the artist refused to be 
cireumscribed by the narrow teach- 
ing of a dogmatic priesthood, and 
sought in the great deeds of history, 
in the relations of social and domes- 
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tic life, and among the grand and the 
beautiful scenes of nature, subjects 
worthy of his pencil. 

In the great revolution thus 
wrought, the study of classic works, 
as we ave already said, was an im- 
portant operative agent. They taught 
the divinity of naturalism, that be- 
yond the cloister of monastic art, in 
the wide field of nature, the genius 
of a people called Pagan had dis- 
covered a beauty and truth so pure 
and so lofty as to become itself sacred. 
We will not undertake to justify all 
that followed. Great things, yea the 
very greatest, were done, but like- 
wise it must be admitted things un- 
worthy. The history of the decline 
and fall of medieval art we shall not 
_ now attempt to write. It would in- 
volve topics relating to the decay of 
states, the degeneracy of their peo- 
ple, considerations political and social, 
together with the laws of the deve- 
lopment and the debasement of art 
itself. Upon these complex mat- 
ters we do not enter—we are content 
to have shown that M. Rio, by the 
plausible "use of words begetting 
favour or prejudice—by the rheto- 
rical interweaving of “ sacred” and 
“ Ohristian,” “ naturalistic,” “Pagan,” 
and “ profane,” has involved himself 
and his readers in pernicious fallacy, 
and has failed in solving the real dif- 
ficulties of the question. 

Four successive art-types have pass- 
ed before usin review. The Classic, 
the Roman Christian, the Byzantine, 
and the Medieval. Each of these 
has in turn fallen into extinction. 
During three hundred years no new 
art-type has arisen, and at the present 
moment we borrow and adapt, but 
do not create. This want of a govern- 
ing type arises from the absence of a 
paramount idea, the non-existence of 
any great and ruling thought sufficient 
to mark with decisive character the li- 
teratureand art of the people. Theart- 
products of the day are consequently 
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desultory, fragmentary, and miscel- 
laneous—a gallery of stray thoughts, 
instead of the earnest yet manifold 
expression of one dominant idea. 
Four great types have, as we have 
said, sunk into extinction, and the 
coming type of the future awaits the 
manifestation of some phase of 
thought, some new ideal, which shall 
seek from art its fitting material 
form. 

It is right that the kingdom of Art 
should remain under the joint go- 
vernment of the “Spiritual,” the 
“Classical,” and the “ Naturalistic.” 
These three distinct powers and au- 
thorities constitute “the three es- 
tates” in the administration of her 
empire. The Spiritual element, were 
it allowed undivided sway, would 
constitufe an absolute theocracy, the 
tyranny of which, as advocated. by 
M. Rio, we have been anxious to 
throw off. The Classical, the second 
of the three estates, is an aristocracy 
which, by ancestry and merit, we be- 
lieve to be still entitled to weighty 
authority. Lastly, the Naturalistic 
element constitutes the democracy of 
art, the “ vor populi,” which, as we 
have seen, is not necessarily, in art 
more than in politics, the “vox Dei.” 
It is, then, in these three elements, 
in their mutual co-operation and 
counteraction, that the well-govern- 
ment of art is to be sought: in the 
spiritual element we obtain a divine 
sanction and authority ; in the classic 
the wisdom of the ancients; and in 
naturalism actual truth, or what po- 
litical theorists call honesty. The 
future Bentham in art-literature may 
doubtless show, to the satisfaction of 
his disciples, that such a constitution 
contains all the elements of the worst 
administration. We believe, however, 
that a govermment so constituted, al- 
though not a Utopia, might deliver 
the existing republic of art from 
threatened anarchy. 
















THERE were, without doubt, many 
advantages in that ancient style of 
argument, which, on the strength of 
a differing opinion, could comfortably 
set down its opponent as a blockhead 
or a villain. In these day$ we are 
not permitted so great a satisfaction; 
and on the whole it is decidedly much 
less agreeable to disprove the words 
or doubt the motives of one whom 
we are obliged to be polite to, or even 
compelled to admire, than it is to 
overthrow an adversary with whom 
no terms need to be held. Parlia- 
mentary language is of itself a restric- 
tion; yet worse than parliamentary 
language is the applause and honour 
which we cannot in sincerity with- 
hold from a writer whom, notwith- 
standing, it is our present purpose to 
prove (if we can) very much, and 
rather unhandsomely, in the wrong. 
The present most notable historian 
of these three kingdoms is a man 
of very high distinction in litera- 
ture;—a politician, yet one who 
takes no shabby advantage of his 
political opponents—a member of a 
party, yet not a factionist. Let us 
pause over again, that every one may 
be sure that we do fall justice to Mr. 
Macaulay. We feel perfectly con- 
vinced that he has no malevolent 
motives towards any man or class of 
men, and as little partiality as can be 
expected from one who shares the 
common feelings of humanity. He 
has taken pains, he has made admis- 
sions, he has been very fair towards 
many individuals, and many measures 
opposed to his own views; yet with 
all this Mr. Macaulay has a certain 
knack—w hat shall we call it?—a most 
adroit and admirable cleverness in 
the selection of his materials. He 
can fish you out a damning sentence 
out of pages of panegyric as skilfully 
as your accomplished London reader 
can pick a morsel of amiable criticism 
out of the most disparaging com- 
ments of Spectator or Atheneum. 
In fact, we are justified in saying 
that a witness, when once fairly into 
Mr. Macaulay’s hands, says—in his 
own bond fide words, moreover, his 
Veritable utterance not to be excepted 
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to—precisely what Mr. Macaulay 
pleases! We were greatly struck the 
other day, looking for a second time 
over Mr. Tennyson’s Maud—a poem 
which we were by no means disposed 
to be complimentary to—with the 
extreme and exquisite skill of its con- 
struction, the admirable fashion in 
which the story, poor and unworth 

as that is, was told. We dislik 

and disapproved the book, but we 
could not deny ourselves the techni- 
cal and professional admiration of a 
craftsman towards the marvels of 
constructive skill implied in its mak- 
ing. Of the same kind, though by 
no means of so high an order, is the 
admiration with which we regard 
the knack of Mr. Macaulay. Here 
you perceive, most excellent reader, 
that it is not of the very smallest 
importance what that good extinct 
individual far away in the extreme 
end of the seventeenth century in- 
tended to say; and from this you 
may draw the comfortable reflection, 
that. a future Mr. Macaulay, in the 
middle of the twenty-first, may prove, 
by your own honest words, in your 
own innocent domestic letters, any- 
thing whatever which the said un- 
born historian inclines to establish. 
Known opinions, known facts, a long- 
assured and oft-proved certainty, can 
make no stand (for the moment). be- 
fore the gifts of such a writer, com- 
bined with this remarkable knack of 
his. To call it dishonesty is to be 
at once uncivil, libellous, and wrong. 
Mr. Macatilay, we pledge our critical 
word for it, has the most honourable 
intentions, and means nothing but 
the honest truth; but he has a natu- 
ral and workmanlike delight in find- 
ing the very corner-stone of his 
structure among the remains of some 
old belligerent, who, alive, would 
have pulled the fabric down with 
both his hands—and glories in mak- 
ing his witnesses prove the very 
reverse of what they intended and 
meant for true. And herein lies 
the knack of Mr. Macaulay. He 
knows what he believes himself—that 
is the first matter; and having de- 
cided upon his own view, he skims 
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over his accumulated store of mate- 
rial with the practised eye of a much 
= reader, writer, and critic. 

ere it is, hurra! never mind the 
half-dozen pages which give quite a 
different view of the matter; here, in 
half-a-dozen words, is everything the 
historian can desire. So up comes 
good Bishop Burnet, red and embar- 
rassed—up comes old Earl Crawford, 
confused and slumbrous—up comes 
the ancient Oameronian, gaunt and 
doubtful.’ These are their own words; 
every syllable could be sworn to—the 
triumphant historian has not tam- 
pered with a line; so the unhappy 
witnesses stand down, and the au- 
diénce bursts into a shout of admira- 
tion—due admiration, well won and 
loudly expressed. The matter is not 
very accurate—that is probable—but 
the skill is above praise. 

We ourselves yield to no one in a 

rofessional admiration of Mr. Macau- 
ay’s knack; but we- cannot help 
admiring besides the glorious uncer- 
tainty of this system of probation, 
by aid of which we freely undertake 
to establish, from his own works, and 
the general press of the country, that 
Mr. Macaulay himself is one of the 
dullest and least able writers upon 
reeord ; that his Ballads are doggrel; 
his Essays turgid; his History too 
heavy and too accurate for anything 
but a class-book. All these, and as 
many other facts of the same kind 
as he has a mind for, we readily un- 
dertake to prove to, we trust, the 
entire satisfaction of the historian— 
all by a judicious use of his own 
knack of historical interpretation ; 
or if that should not content him, 
anything else in this universal world 
which it may please him to choose. 

An educated eye is almost as good 

as an additional sense. Your artist 
hurries over a hundred scenes of 
beauty which we take double time to 
look at. Why? not because his ad- 
miration is less, but because he takes 
in at a glance what we travel over 
in detail bit by bit, and only gain a 
harmonious idea of when time has 
made it familiar to us. So of our- 
_ selves in our own department: do 
you suppose the critic plods over 
every line and every page, as you do, 
most conscientious reader? But the 
— eye glances over the shet 
ike an arrow; sees by an instinct 
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what it wants: possesses itself of 
manner and matter without once 
alighting steadily upon its subject, 
and carries off its gleanings before the 
slower public is done with its paper- 
knife. In this panoramic survey it is 
quite marvellous to the unpractised 
imagination to realise hew little real 
injustice we do to any one, wnless we 
intend it. Mr. Macaulay possesses in 
perfection this vision and faculty not 
divine. His eye is educated to the 
nicest pitch; he- lights upon the 
minute oasis, in a wide wilderness of 
hostile matter, with flight as rapid 
and unerring as it is graceful, and 
seizes with rare skill upon the word 
that suits him, though it be shrined 
in the very heart and centre of a 
thousand words which suit him not. 

All, or almost all, that Mr. Macau- 
lay has done in the way of misrepre- 
sentation is done after this fashion, 
and an extremely convincing fashion 
it is, at the first glance, and scarcely 
to be disputed. At the first glance, 
Mr. Macaulay’s delightful volumes 
carry everything before them; but 
true history has a longer and severer 
trial to stand. 

The biggest personage assailed by 
Mr. Macaulay is without doubt our 
own “respected mither”—Scotland, 
who has borne about as much abuse 
in her day as any country under the 
sun. Our historian is unquestion- 
ably an “ill bird;” but holding 
that he has forfeited all claims to 
the nest thus defiled, we prefer cut- 
ting off Mr. Macaulay from our na- 
tional charities, to throwing once 
again his name and descent in his 
teeth. Somebody says, the remote 
grandfather of our author was an 
expelled member of the Society of 
Friends, and deduces from. this un- 
certain tradition reason good for his 
attack upon Penn; but this-is by no 
means an elevated style of argument, 
nor one which we choose to adopt. 
For our own part, we confess freely, 
much disposed as we have been -in 
the days of our youthful fervour 
to claim for Scotland every distin- 
guished mind in any way- belonging 
to her, it has never occurred to us 
to lay claim to Mr. Macaulay. We 
are perfectly willing to count his 
name an accident, to forget one side 
of* his lineage, and to receive his 
report as calmly as if he had never 
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had a grandfather. The qualities 
we desire in him, as he surveys our 
especial country, are not those. of a 
partisan, a son, or a lover; we are 
perfectly indifferent to the question 
whether Scotland has or ought to 
have any endearing ancestral claim 
upon the historian. We are con- 
cerned ony with the justice of his 
judgment, the truth of his picture, 
the extent and breadth of his 
general view. We speak in the 
interests of a nation which has 
held and holds no _ inconsiderable 
place in Christendom and in the 
world; and when we consider Scot- 
land, we intend to consider her not 
as the probable grandmother of an 
undutiful Macaulay, but as a country 
rich in all the greatest gifts of na- 
ture—a people among whom great 
thoughts have arisen and _ great 
events have come to pass; and with 
this intention, we beg to assure our 
historian beforehand that we do not 
cotint him for a renegade, but are 
honestly persuaded that he is no 
Scotsman,.and never was. 

It is hard to comprehend and 
harder to explain how the national 
character of the Scottish people 
should have assumed so many dis- 
tinctive and individual features, 
separating it from the other national 
character of England, to which in its 
origin it was so closely allied. How 
Norman knights and Saxon exiles 
grew and welded with the original 
Celt into “that unanimous hero- 
nation” which turned English bows 
and foreign riders to flight at Ban- 
nockburn, seems to us one of the 
most remarkable problems which 
are in history. The C@ltic portion 
of the race has never been even a 
dominant minority, and the blood of 
the Lowland Scot is nearer akin to 
the Englishman than to the High- 
lander even now. Yet an impal- 
pable but most real boundary-line, 
deeper than the Tweed, more dis- 
tinct than the March, has risen for 
centuries between these brothers 
bern. The question is as curious and 
Interesting as it is difficult—how did 
this national distinction come about ? 
_ It is, however, impossible to look 
either at the past or the present 
without acknowledging it, and the 
thing seems worthy a philosophical 
inquiry; certain facts of history 
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there are in the matter, which, ex- 
plain them as you will, every one 
acknowledges. After the earliest 
c&nturies of authentic history, in 
which she appears the impersonation 
of a unanimous unconguerable na- 
tional independence, this people, un- 
prompted by crown or government, 
becomes seized with a sudden unex- 
plainable frenzy of religion. This 
mysterious and incomprehensible in- 
spiration, according to many people, 
was the death of mirth and of art in 
Scotland, and gave her over straight- 
way toa most lugubrious and unlovely 
fanaticism. Very well; let every one 
explain it as he will—the fact stands 
beyowd controversy. Deep down 
into a heart full of subdued heroic 
passion came this fire, be it from 
heaven, be it from another region. 
The richer and the greater nation, 
devout and pious in her own big 
heart withal, suffered herself to be 
tossed about for several generations 
in a right royal game of legerdemain 
between king and pope, without 
even an attempt to assert any spi- 
ritual independence of her own. 
Scotland, on the contrary, stood 
forth upon her faith, unanimous, 
fervid, and absorbed with the might 
of this one Idea which her 
national soul. She destroyed her 
cathedrals—that was a pity; but she 
did things still more important in 
the way of overthrow. She it was 
who gave the electric touch of fate 
to the grand general drama as events 
went on; and neither the moment- 
ary triumph nor the eventful failure 
of her Covenant—that singular bond 
of unanimity, which it was vain to 
expect could be adopted by any save 
an optimist like herself; neither the 
distracting influence of the great 
usurpation, nor the horrors of these 
eight-and-twenty dismal years of 
persecution, which, full as they are 
of heroic incidents, are too fright- 
ful, too cruel, too sickening to dwell 
upon, moved the nation a hair’s- 
breadth from her original glow 
of unanimous “fanaticism.” Then 
came the Revolution. This eet 
fanatic immediately settled her Kirk 
after her own fashion, established her 
educational system, and rabbled— 
poor souls !—the most wise, learned, 
and worthy curates in the west 
country, who had kept their place 
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tillnow. Then, out of the heart of 


this fanaticism, out of the heated - 


and fiery atmosphere where Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s Cameronians appear like % 
many metaphysical Lucifers—out of 
the world ruled by a frightful gang 
of preachers, who hunt old women 
and young fools to the stake, there 
rises, without either change of prin- 
ciple or alteration of sentiment, not, 
strange to record! a community de- 
based, miserable, and priest-ridden, 
as it ought to have been, according 
to all logic; but a nation prosperous 
among the prosperous—a country 
rich, powerful, moral, educated, re- 
nowned for enterprise, great in inven- 
tion, and rich in all that abundance 
and plenitude of thought which is 
* the noblest growth of national free- 
dom. Out of the very heart of that 
dismal cloud of religious gloom which 
overspreads the land in the pages 
of Mr. Macaulay, and in the misre- 
presentation of many a writer less 
gifted than he, rises ‘a strain of na- 
tional music, sweet, tender, and 
joyous as the very voice of nature; 
a wealth of poetry, noble and 
melodious, which any country might 
rejoice to own, and a series of novels 
unparalleled in the world. Has Scot- 
land then changed her principles and 
modified her faith? No! it is not 
possible that an Established Church 
could have remained so long with- 
out breaks and offshoots; but the 
secessions from the Church of Scot- 
land, great and small, have every 
one of them pursued her back to the 
-closest letter of her ancient creed, 
and aimed themselves, not at no- 
velty, but at a stricter and firmer 
adherence to the unchanged stan- 
dards of their faith. This country, 
even in its dissent, remains unani- 
mous. One law of doctrine and 
order possesses, with a singular tena- 
city, the mind of the, nation—its 
other sects are all importations, 
limited in number, and foreign to the 


soil—and even external separation: 


has not been able to disintegrate the 
natural and indestructible union of 
belief and thought. The fanaticism of 
our fathers, glorious madness! cleaves 
to the hearts even of our children. 
Full three hundred years of it have 
~ been in Scotland—it may be a very 
bad fanaticism, bloodthirsty, unlove- 
ly, morose, and doleful—so a great 
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many people say, and so, with a sad 
want of originality, says Mr. Macau- 
lay. Yet somehow, it is very clear, 
Scotland has thriven under the sha- 
dow of this upas,—thriven, expanded, 
stretched abroad her arms to the 
winds and her head to the sky— 
given the world full assurance many 
a day of a free heart and a healthful 
spirit; and, not least (as the story 
goes), rendered some sturdy assistance 
to the production of Mr. Macaulay, an 
orator of distinction, a politician of 
fame, a brilliant essayist, and a histo- 
rian unrivalled in popularity. Honour 
to our blithe old mother, though she 
carries her mirth in-her heart more 
than on her brow !—and a swift yet 
not unredeemable downfall to all and 
sundry her traducers and enemies, be 
they friend or fremd !—Amen! 

For it is still as true as ever it 
was, that “men do not gather gra 
of thorns or figs of thisties.” If this 
historian’s account were true, an Italy 
or an Ireland, without the beauty of 
the one or the wit of the other, is what 
our country must have been. We are 
content to leave the facts of history 
to speak for ‘us—and with these so 
plainly on our side, it is a great deal 
more easy to believe the truth than 
the fiction ; for in this, as in all other 
cases, there is no such extent of un- 
reasoning and inconsiderate credulity 
to be found anywhere as among the 
enemies of the faith. 2 

We do Mr. Macaulay meanwhile 
the credit to say, that his picture of 
Scotland is extremely creditable to 
his ingenuity, and by no means un- 
picturesque. It divides itself into 
distinct departments, which com- 
prise, in the# first place, the High- 
lands and Highlanders,—in the 
second, the statesmen,—and in the 
third, the fanatics. Anything which 
is not embraced in these three classes 
our author is unconscious of. In the 
first of his sketches we find nothing 
but personal and physical degrada- 
tion, ignorance, want, and barbarity ;~ 
in the second, an unyvyarying and 
clever wickedness, to which oaths 
are playthings, and justice and mercy 
words of folly; and in the third, a 
visible Pandemonium, where the 
smoky glare of the fagots blazing 
around a stake, lights red upon the 
bloodshot Cameronian eyes, gleaming 
malign under those blue weet-country 
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bonnets, a crueler head-gear than the 
trooper’s cap of steel; and on the 
wild infuriate ring, not of witches, 
but of preachers, encircling in a 
frenzy of triumph and malice the 
victim of their abominable zeal. Such 
is the picture as it stands,—a wild 
et skilful mixture of the full- 
lossomed sins of savagery and civi- 
lisation,—the vice of the courtier, 
the rage of the bigot, and the misery 
of the wild man of the woods; but 
even as a picture, Mr. Macaulay has 
not here attained his usual success. 
The contrasts are a great deal too 
violent, the glare too fiery. There is 
no complementary colour to relieve 
the eye; no fountain in the wilder- 
ness to give » momentary refresh- 
ment to the imagination. Even in 
Ireland, though things are black 
enough, there is still a preua chevalier 
among the Rapparees, a crowd of 
heroic fighters among the Englishry. 
As for Scotland, one feels with dis- 
gust, that if Mr. Macaulay be correct, 
the only thing to be done for her is 
that old remedy once proposed for 
Ireland,—to let her down under 
water for so many hours—to scuttle 
the musty old vessel, and clear off the 
living lumber which pollutes her 
decks; pity that William of Orange 
had not tried the experiment! 

As for the Highlands, in the first 
place—it is useless to quote what 
every one has read, and the extract 
would be too long for our pages; 
however, the description is a striking 
enough example of one of Mr. Macau- 
— peculiarities. He begins by 
telling us how little appreciation our 
forefathers had of the wild natural 
magnificence of Highland scenery, 
That, however, we are glad to believe, 
having the historian’s word for it, 
was just as noble, lovely, and grand 
as it is now; but the chance visitors, 
few and unfrequent, beheld it not 
with admiration, but with horror. In 
proof of this, Mr. Macaulay quotes a 
Captain Burt, who travelled in 1780— 
not a very remote period—and who 
“ was evidently a man of a quick, an 
observant, and a cultivated mind.” 
To this ee a and obscure gen- 
tleman, whoever he might be, “the 
mountains were monstrous excres- 
cences. Their deformity, he said, 
Was such, that the most sterile plains 
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seemed lovely in comparison. Fine 
weather, he complained, only made 
bad worse; for the clearer the day, 
the more disagreeably did these mis- 
shapen masses of gloomy brown and 
dirty purple affect the eye. What 
a contrast, he exclair between 
these horrible p ts and the 
beauties of Richmond Hill!” Having 
thus established Oaptain Burt’s 


_eredit with us by this remarkable 


example of his cultivated mind, and 
powers of observation, Mr. Macaulay 
proceeds with his description of the 
people of those dreary regions. The 
picture is sufficiently well known; 
black enough in all its details, it is 
disgusting in others, and descends in 
a due and admirable gradation from 
the mean revenge which stabbed in 
the back, and the savage indolence 
which was maintained by the labours 
of women, to cutaneous eruptions, 
and Dunnhewassels smeared with tar. 
When the historian draws breath at 
last, after the haste and fervour of 
this unfragrant climax, leaving his 
reader a little heated, a little dis- 
mayed, and somewhat horrified by 
the picture, it is the: oddest descent 
in the world to step down to the foot 
of the page, and read Mr. Macaulay’s 
modest and ingenuous nete. “ Almost _ 
all these circumstances,” he says, 
with a delightful candour, “are 
taken from Burt’s letters.” Strange 

wer of half-a-dozen simple words ! 

e dismayed reader brightens up, 
and feels himself cheated of his 
former horror. The climax dwindles 
into an anti-climax;—are we to he- 
lieve Captain Burt about the men, 
because he has borne such unimpeach- 
able testimony about the mountains; 
or take his word for the hills because 
he is so true respecting the men? 
or by what law of evidence are we 
to discriminate between that part of 
his testimony which is authoritative 
and conclusive, and that part which 
is simple nonsense? Perhaps Mr. 
Macaulay knows; but he does not 
tell. 

We submit very humbly, besides, 
that to have “clothes begrimed 
with the accumulated filth of years,” 
must have been an extremely impoli- 
tic custom among the wearers of tar- 
tan, who were wont to recognise the 
friends and foes of their clan by the 
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set of the plaid; and, for our own 
part, find it extremely: difficult to 
conceive how a man with his head 
smeared with tar, and the enliven- 
ing white and red stripes of his tartan 
undecipherable in the dirt of ages, 
could preserve in any degree “the 
better qualities of an aristocracy, 
grace and dignity of manner, self- 
respect, and that noble sensibility 
which makes dishonour more terrible 
than death.” This conjunction may 
be true to Captain Burt, might be— 
we confess, distrustful of our own 
judgment in face of such an autho- 
rity—true to fact—but it certainly is 
not true to nature. 

Captain Burt, however, is but a 

leasant little example of one of Mr. 

acaulay’s peculiarities. Our his- 
torian does not hesitate to cut con- 
temptuously to pieces, on one page, 
one of his miserable scheming Jaco- 
bites, and on the very next, to re- 
ceive the same poor plotter’s word 
as the gravest authoriuy for some 
weighty accusation. This is true 
economy—the genuine art of throw- 
ing nothing away. 

This picture, then, of the Scottish 
Highlands, perhaps one of the black- 
est ever painted, rests upon the autho- 
rity of Oaptain Burt—a gentleman of 
whom we know nothing, except that 
he concluded Ben Nevis and Ben 
Oruachan to be “monstrous ex- 
crescences,” and, amid “the hor- 
rible prospects” of these hills and 
valleys, sighed for the beauties of 
Richmond Hill. Can any one doubt 
that “he was a man of a quick, an 
observant, and a cultivated mind?” 
If there be such a sceptic, we leave 
him with silent contempt, as Mr. 
Macaulay does, to ruminate his 
doubts at his own leisure. Such 
poor objections are little worthy our 
consideration. 

In the remarks which follow this 
startling representation of Highland 
scenery and manners, we cannot but 
applaud the extreme ability and clear- 
ness of Mr. Macaulay’s description of 
the modern charge of popular senti- 
ment and feeling respecting the Gaelic 
portion of our countrymen. That the 


common people in England have a 
firm belief that every Scotchman 
wears the kilt and speaks the tongue 
of Ossian, is a thing we all know, 
and have all been amused to discover, 
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Not long since we ourselves were 
greatly edified by a little woodcut 
in a small American periodical, re- 
presenting the two covenanting mar- 
tyrs of the sands of Wigton, in 
which these heroines were repre- 
sented with plaids gracefully ar- 
ranged over one shoulder, and where 
the attendant troopers blazed in 
kilts; but the delusion becomes 
more comical still when we find it 
shared by the Saxon Scot himself, 
vainly endeavouring to make out a 
claim to tartan which the veriest 
pockpudding of the South has as 
much right to as he. There is very 
little analogy, however, between the 
position of the two races in Scotland 
and that which has always existed, 
and still does exist, in Ireland. Even 
before the °45, the Lowland Scot 
entertained a certain national affec- 
tion for him of the Highlands. The 
brethren might not be upon very 
friendly terms, and might not be 
over complimentary in their report 
of each other; yet even Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie would not stand tamely another 
man’s abuse of his cateran kinsman; 
and when the touch of genius came to 
flush the highland skies with a poetic 
light, all Scotland was ready to be 
moved by a generous enthusiasm— 
an enthusiasm to which even Sir 
Walter could never have brought 
the haughty Englishry of the neigh- 
bour island. There is a great mis- 
take, too, in our judgment, in Mr 
Macaulay’s comments on Highland 
Jacobitism. He says, “the English 
have therefore very naturally ascribed 
to those tribes the feelings of English 
cavaliers, profound reverence for the 
royal office, and enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the royal family.” Begging 
Mr. Macaulay’s pardon, we think this 
an inconsiderate and almost foolish 
saying. Who were the English ca- 
valiers? Not certainly the peasants 
of England—but gentlemen of blood 
and breeding, full of family romance 
and hereditary devotion. This fact, 
which Cromwell knew so well, is 
surely not unknown to our historian ; 
and to compare a’ mass of peasant 
men with the daring scions of a high- 
bred aristocracy, is manifestly im- 
possible, That the Highland kernes 
come a great deal better out of the 
comparison than the Saxon plough- 
men could have done, we are 
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thoroughly convinced; and every 
body remembers how the outset of 
that wild adventure of the ’45 gained 
its first practical impetus, as_ the 
story goes, from the enthusiasm, not 
of the chief, but the henchman—how 
Glengarry paused before staking clan 
and lands on a game so desperate— 
but how Ronald flung his life and 
service, proud to be asked for it, at 
the feet of the wandering Prince. To 
compare “those tribes,” however, the 
bulk of whom, like the bulk of every 
other people, were simple peasants, 
with “the English cavaliers,” at once 
an army of gentry and a political 
party, is very unlike the usual ad- 
inirable good sense of Mr. Macaulay. 
In the second place,—we confess, to 
begin with, that we do not feel our- 
selves on remarkably safe ground in 
taking up a defensive position on be- 
half of the Scottish statesmen of the 
Revolution, and we should falter from 
our task altogether if it were not for 
the kind assistance of our adversary. 
In Mr. Macaulay’s comments these 
Edinburgh politicians are all villains. 
Yet, wonderful enough, when one 
skips the commentary and reads 
merely the narrative of events, it 
is astonishing how well the record 
sounds—how manly and dignified are 
the State documents of the era—and 
how sensibly, on the whole, the busi- 
ness gets itself accomplished.” If one 
might venture to say as much, there 
really seems a good deal less of chaos in 
the Parliament House than in the deli- 
berations of Westminster, according 
to the letter of this history. Mr. 
Macaulay labours to impress upon 
us, with an iteration rather weari- 
some, that bad as English diplo- 
matists were at the time, even Eng- 
lish diplomatists stood aghast at the 
depravity of their brethren.: We are 
far from asserting that this is not 
true; but, like a great many other 
important statements in these pages, 
we are bound to add, that, however 
true it is, our historian does not 
prove it. .A man who makes sayings, 
and, still more, a man who writes his- 
tory after Mr. Macaulay’s fashion, 
ought to cultivate, above all things, 
the useful faculty of memory; but 
we fear this author sometimes for- 
gets in one volume what he has said 
in another. In one place we have 
the Scottish Parliament represented 
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(after the Revolution) as consisting of 
“a hereditary aristocracy the most 
needy, the most haughty, and the 
most quarrelsome in Europe;” yet, 
at a former and very much darker 
period, we find him explaining “ that 
the representatives of towns were 
almost to a man against the Govern- 
ment; ” and that “ they now showed, 
for the first time, an independence, a 
resolution, and a spirit of combination 
which alarmed the Court.” These 
statements cannot be both correct. 

And this whole record, so far as 
Mr. Macaulay’s own remarks and 
comment are concerned, bears an in- 
vidious and peevish humour on the 
face of it, which puzzles and annoys 
the reader. The Estates of Scotland 
“used plain language, simply because 
it was impossible for them, situated 
as they were, to use evasive language ” 
—as who should say a man speaks 
sensibly, because, in his particular 
circumstances, it would not be practi- 
cable to speak nonsense. Lord Mel- 
ville, again, “ with characteristic 
wariness, lived quietly on the Con- 
tinent, and discountenaneed the un- 
happy projects of his kinsman Mon- 
mouth, but cordially approved of the 
enterprise of the Prince of Orange.” 
Were all the statesmen who discoun- 
tenanced Monmouth and approved of 
William, influenced by “ characteris- 
tic wariness,”’—“ that homely pru- 
dence” which takes care'of itself? 
And if not, why distinguish this one 
man by a praise which insinuates re- 
proach? This is a very poor kind of 
skill, and quite unworthy of Mr. Mac- 
aulay. We quote these instances, 
merely as the first we light upon in 
opening the book; but any observing 
reader will remark at once how they 
abound. 

One man among the crowd, and 
only one, we ourselves are moved to 
lift up our testimony for. And we be- 
lieve no one who has ever read or 
heard the little family history and 
delightful domestic anecdotes of that 
kindly Scottish household, exiled and 
impoverished, yet ,unembittered and 
undismayed, which made bright the 
banishment of Sir Patrick Hume of 
Polwarth, will be able to receive, with- 
out a-feeling of almost personal in- 
dignation and resentment, Mr. Mac- 
sialay’s querulous account of that up- 
right gentleman. Argyll’s unfortu- 
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nate erpetitien is too long a story 
for our limited space, nor do we care 
to enter upon it; but it is impossible 
to recollect his granddaughter’s 
simple account of the cheerful and 
manful exile, and to look with pa- 
tience upon the perverse Pistol who 
figures in Mr. Macaulay’s volumes 
under the same name; who is first 
introduced to us as one of the “ many 
fugitives from Scotland, the intem- 
perance of whose political and reli- 
gious zeal was proportioned to the 
oppression whigh they had under- 
gone;” and whose subsequent ap- 

are always prefaced by a 
reiterated introduction, which looks 
as nearly spiteful as anything treat- 
ing of the past can do. “Such aman 
was Sir Patrick Hume. He had re- 
turned from exile as litigious, as im- 
practicable, as morbidly jealous of 
all superior authority, and as fond of 
haranguing as he had been four years 
before.” But we turn to the private 
record. Gay and friendly as an 
emigré of France, contented and 
cheerful as a philosopher—in his 
dreary hiding-place, the family vault 
of Polwarth, solacing his long and 
darksome leisure with the elegant 
Latin of Buchanan—in his humble 
exile at Utrecht, with all his Scot- 
tish pride and punctilio, giving with 
his own hand to the public charity 
the doit, the smallest coin in circula- 
tion, and the only piece of money in 
the household, which every one else 
was ashamed to give; and in his old 
age, in spite of all the bigot gloom of 
his faith, and the intemperate reli- 
gious zeal of Mr. Macaulay’s narra- 
tive, desiring to be carried down to 
the room, where, says his grand- 
danghter, “so many of us having 
met, being no fewer than fourteen of 
his children and grandchildren, we 
had a dance”—which this brave old 
man contemplated “ with great cheer- 
fulness, saying, ‘Though he could 
not dance with us, he could yet beat 
time with his foot,’ which he did, and 
bid us dance as long as we could: 
that it was the best medicine he 
knew, for at the same time that it 
gave exercise to the body, it cheered 
the mind. At his usual time of going 
to bed he was carried-up-stairs, and 
we ceased dancing for fear of, dis- 


turbing him; but he soon sent to bid 
ws go on, for the noise and musio, so 


far from !disturbing, would lull him 
to sleep.” Such a man was Sir Pa- 
trick Hume—of whom survives the 
happiest and brightest story of family 
exile, poverty, content, and cheerful- 
ness, of troubles made light of, and 
misfortunes of which the edge was 
turned by a blithe word and smile, 
which we remember ir our national 
annals. The only thing which Mr. 
Macaulay quotes against him of con- 
temporary testimony is that he was 
“a lover of set p speared no such 
extraordinary characteristic, one 
would suppose, in an age which still 
boasted in John Evelyn, its example 
of the ancient English gentleman. 
Sir Patrick, however, seems to have 
anticipated, after a formal fashion, 
that grand intuition of a ministry 
which Mr, Macaulay holds as spring- 
ing from the natural evolution of 
events in the English parliament. 
“When the place of Treasurer, of 
Chancellor, or of Secretary, was va- 
cant, the Parliament ought to sub- 
mit two or three names to his Ma- 
jesty, and one.of these names his 
Majesty ought to be bound to select.” 
This is one of the truculent opinions 
which “Sir Patrick indeed avowed.” 
But our historian either does not per- 
ceive, or does not choose to point out, 
that in this, though expressed in the 
severer form of Scottish logic, lies the 
germ and suggestion of that import- 
ant instrument of government which 
the charaeteristic practical wisdom 
of England very speedily ngs 
though without offending any roy 
delicacy by putting it in words. 

We come now, however, to a part 
of Mr. Macaulay’s representations 
more important than his opinion of 
the Highlands, or his strictures on the 
politics of the Revolution. We are 
neither divines nor controversialists. 
It is not our business to defend the 
especial tenets of that. faith under 
whose shadow our country has grown 
and flourished; and we are perfectly 
aware that no amount of religious 
intolerance exceeds the eager intoler- 
ance manifested in general by those 
who make no particular profession 
of religion, against all who do. But 
we cannot help remarking Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s exhibition of one of the most 
evident features of the time. Within 
these dozen years or so—we do not 
think the mania is mueh older—lite- 
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rature—or rather light literature— 
or rather the littérateur, a personage 
not to be described by the suave 
eighteenth century designation of 
Man of Letters—has taken upon him- 
self to attack and overthrow some- 
thing which he supposes to be Cal- 
vinism, and which doubtless he means 
to distinguish thereby as the most 
rampant form of sombre and un- 
lovely religion. The monster thus 
attacked is a very ugly monster; but 
it flaps its arms abroad into the sky 
with a suspicious perplexity of out- 
line, and creaks in its movements as 
living limbs never creaked in the 
common air of heaven. While our 
adventurous knight rushes against it 
in all the enthusiasm of chivalry, we, 
who are only a spectator, stand by, 
much puzzled, and: look on through 
the storm of the onset with a certain 
perception of something ludicrous 
checking our interest and our sym- 
pathy. What is it? Alas, it is no 
giant—it is only the windmill of the 
old story; and the zeal of our cham- 
pion tumbles down, sheer out of the 
sublime into quite another region, as 
he essays his maiden weapons on that 
portentous arm of wood. 

We desire to do injustice to no 
man. We do not accuse Mr. Macaulay 
of wilfully misrepresenting the doc- 
trines of our faith, nor the spirit of 
the same. We do not assert that 
Mr. Dickens knows what he is doing 
in the unfortunate production by 
which, at this moment, he is bringing 
down his own fame. . We will not 
even say that the Broad Church, 
though it is a clergyman, and ought 
to be instructed, really knows any 
better. What we say is the simple 
assertion, that the monster intro- 
duced to us by these accomplished 
and able writers, and to which Mr. 
Macaulay especially has given local 
name and habitation, has no exist- 
ence in any creed, in any Church, or 
in any religious community in the 
world. 

This being acknowledged, we are 
perfectly willing that every man 
should fight his own windmill after 
his own fashion. We give our free 
consent that every individual Frank- 
enstein should have its head cut off 
incontinently by its own proper crea- 
tor; but we will not consent to have 
the faith, in which we are rejoiced to 
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live and die, identified with the 
monster of any man’s imagination, 
and still less to suffer a general slur 
and stigma upon the Church and the 
memory of our fathers, to us the 
most precious things in history. 

In this story of a religion 
cuted and proscribed, we have to 
complain at once of a general misre- 
presentation, and of many particulars 
absolutely—though doubtless not in- 
tentionally—untrue. At the very 
outset of the tale, Mr Macaulay con- 
trives with a dash to mark the Cal- 
vinistic belief with the grand inven- 
tion of its modern assailants. Every- 
body knows—for it isa very favourite 
passage among the records of 
—the story of those two he, ya 
shire women who were drowned on 
the sands of Solway, for, as we have 
always supposed, the Presbyterian 
faith. As it appears now, we have 
been mistaken; and in the case of 
one of them at least, the mysterious 
doctrine of reprobation seems the 
real cause of om. Margaret 
Wilson, a girl of eighteen, choking in 
the tawny waves of Solway, is un- 
bound, and implored to yield. “Dear 
Margaret, only say save the 
King!” The poor girl, true to her 
stern theology, gasped out, “May 
God save him, if it is God’s will. 
This stern theology to wih the 
young martyr was true, is explained 
in a previous page as “the conse- 
quence which some rigid Calvinists 
had Neary —- the ay eg he re- 
probation, that to pray for an 
son who had been redestined to 
perdition was an act of mutiny 
against the eternal decrees of the 
Supreme Being.” We are at a lossto | 
conceive how any man who has 
studied at all the subject of which he 
speaks, could venture to put upon the 
last words of so young and innocent 
a sufferer such an interpretation. 
The Wigtonshire Margaret knew 
well, if Mr Macaulay does not know, 
that the “God save the King” de- 
manded from her was no prayer for 
& man’s saivation—that behind that 
false and insulting formula stood test 
and abjuration, and that it was no 
wish of religious charity, but the first 
signal of religious and political sub- 
mission to the absolute will of a 
tyrant, which lay within the seeming 

ristian Shibboleth. We are no 
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martyr, but we are a Presbyterian, 
holding the ancient doctrines of the 
faith; and we protest that if our- 
selves were called upon by any such 
form of words, to acknowledge even 
the well-beloved liege lady of these 
realms as Head of our Church, and 
Mistress of our conscience, we too, 
the humblest and most loyal of her 
subjects, could find in our heart to 
dare a Solway, rather than cry God 
save the Queen! 

We have read a good many books 
of Calvinistic theology, and heard in 
our day no small amount of sermons 
of the same complexion; yet we con- 
fess we were sadly ignorant of the 
doctrine of reprobation till we began 
to make uaintance with such 
writers as urice and Kingsley, 
Dickens and Macaulay. It is true, 
and we confess it, that the Church 
of Scotland, perhaps impelled by a 
national spirit of logic more absolute 
than that of England, and more in 
the habit of following a certain truth 
to its inevitable conclusion—solemnly 
admits the darker alternative of that 
simple statement in which lies the 
summary of her faith, “ There is no 
other name given under heaven 
whereby we can be saved but the 
name of Jesus.” But that from this 
the Church of Scotland has ever 
deduced any other practical corollary 
than that of the Apostle, “ Preach 
the Gospel,”—we unhesitatingly chal- 
lenge Mr. Macaulay to prove—and 
not only Mr. Macaulay, though he is 
a redoubtable champion—but all the 
world. 

But there was, without dispute, a 
party of “extreme Presbyterians,” 
and in this party there were still 
more extreme individuals, and many 
who had suffered the full force of 
that oppression which makes a wise 
man mad, Of these it is natural an 
adverse historian should make ex- 
tensive use. This writer, however, 
more skilful than most _ historians, 
contrives, with admirable art, ‘yet 
without committing himself, to make 
these hunted and suffering pioneers 
represent the whole main body of 
their compatriots. The nonjurors in 
England must have greatly outnum- 
bered even in proportion the remnant 
of Cameronians; yet Mr. Macaula 
is perfectly able to exhibit these wil- 
fyl martyrs, without the slightest 
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risk of identification with the sober 
ps of their Church. It is quite 
different on the Northern side of the 
Tweed, where we never by any chance 
gain a glimpse of the mass of the 
Church, but are perpetually scared 
by the frightful apparition of a west- 
country bonnet covering the crazed 
head of a Whig from the hills. The 
Cameronians linger in dramatic non- 
appearance “in the cellars” of Edin- 
burgh; but not a single Edinburgh 
burgess—not even a passing gleam of 
that Edinburgh mob, which is of no 
small note among mobs, and by no 
means disposed to play second fiddle 
in any commotion, appears to give 
local colour to the scene. In the 
North country and the South country 
it is still the Cameronians; and our 
historian, whenever he steps aside to 
consider the temper of the nation, or 
the peculiarities of its creed, imme- 
diately rushes upon his favourite sub- 
ject, and brings in his beloved heroes, 
The English nonjurors were headed 
by several bishops and many gentle- 
men. The Scottish “ extreme party” 
never appears to have a leader, and 
consists almost entirely of peasants. 
Yet the nonjurors stand apart dis- 
tinct upon their own little pillory, 
and throw the reflection of their folly 
upon no man. The Cameronians, 
much smaller in number, and a thou- 
sand times more excusable, over- 
shadow all Seotland; and we are not 
permitted to see a single reasonable 
man in the Church, nor charitable 
action in the time, for the blaze of 
the exaggerated and maniac fervour 
which it pleases Mr. Macaulay to 
attribute to this ubiquitous handful 
of peasant men. 

To these same Cameronians, or 
Covenanters, or extreme Presbyte- 
rians—for the names are used indif- 
ferently—our historian, in the mean- 
while, does the most evident and 
marked injustice. Let us confess 
that their frightful trials had per- 
manently darkened the atmosphere 
for these men whose personal mora- 
lity is beyond the reach of any assail- 
ant; that the sun would not rise for 
them again with that cheerful and 
exhilarating confidence which he 
brought to those who dwelt among 
their own people, and arose and lay 
down in peace; that the national 
strictness of logic, and disposition to 
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follow to its furthest conclusion, and 
embody in its strongest expression 
every truth they held, gave severity 
to their faith, and overshadowed 
much of the inherent grace and love- 
liness of Christianity. But in all this 
there is no ground to justify the un- 
founded assertions of Mr. Macaulay; 
and when he tells us gravely “ that 
they had been taught to regard the 
slaying of a persecutor as a duty; 
that no examples furnished by Holy 
Writ had been more frequently held 
up to their admiration than Ehud 
stabbing Eglon, and Samuel hewing 
Agag limb from limb; that they never 
heard any achievement in the history 
of their own country more warmly 
praised by their favourite teachers 
than the butchery of Cardinal Beatoun 
and Archbishop Sharpe ”—we stand 
aghast at the temerity of the his- 
torian. The murder of Cardinal Bea- 
toun took place in 1546—that of 
Archbishop Sharpe in 1679—consider- 
ably more than a century elapsing 
between them; yet from the earliest 
dawn of religious strife until the 
Revolation-settlement, a period not 
very much short of two hundred 
years, among a people not previously 
undistinguished by sharp strokes of 
personal revenge, these two solitary 
examples of violence are the only ia- 
stances which can be brought against 
the “extreme Presbyterians” of 
Scotland. If “they had been taught 
to regard the slaying of a persecutor 
as a duty,” we see no reason why en- 
thusiasts already marked and dedi- 
cated to a violent death, should not 
have made their appearance by do- 
zens, nor why the virtuous Queens- 
berry, the lofty Lauderdale, the 
faithful Perth, should not have shared 
the fate of Sharpe: “if they had 
never heard any achievement more 
warmly praised by their favourite 
teachers than the butchery of Car- 
dinal Beatoun and Archbishop 
Sharpe,” we are at a loss to conceive 
how Dundee came safe to Killie- 
crankie and fell in lawful battle, how 
Dalziel lived on to hoar hairs, like 
any innocent squire, and how “ the 
bloody Mackenzie” himself survived 
to prate of solitude and its delights 
with the polished dilettantes of the 
South. The Grassmarket and its 
scaffold, or the summary dragoon 
execution—not to speak of the thnmb- 
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screw and the boot—were secured by 
only one conventicle; and why a 
man driven mad by persecution 
should refuse himself the revenge 
which would at once deliver his 
brother from a persecutor, and ele- 
vate his own name to the fame of a 
hero, is an incomprehensible piece of 
self-denial. Was there no hedge in 
Scotland, does Mr. Macaulay think, 
from which the Scotch covenanter, 
like the Irish ribbonman, could aim 
an unsuspected bullet? Yet there 
wis but one Sharpe and one Beatoun 
—a single victim in a century. We 
thank the historian that he thus takes 
the trouble to prove his own state- 
ment, what we assert it to be, with 
out foundation, and entirely untrue. 

And now, in this black list of 
universal condemnation, come “the 
ministers,” who were not Cameroni- 
ans. Those men to whose hands was 
committed the re-establishment of the 
Church of Scotland, and of whom 
Mr. Macaulay’s much-loved “ ex- 
treme” party professed no admiration, 
must surely have differed a little in 
spirit from the wild Whigs of the 
west. But it is useless to multiply 
quotations to prove our historian’s 
opinion to the contrary, because it is 
impossible to find a single passage 
which refers to them, in which epi- 
thets more moderate, or censure less 
severe, is bestowed upon the reverend 
brethren of the restored Church than 
upon the Cameronians. The same 
indiscriminate reproach answers 
equally for both; and it is hard to 
tell, judging from Mr. Macaulay's 
manner of speech, which was worse. 
They established their ecclesiastical 
polity on firm and sure foundations ; 
they had no small share in the set- 
tlement of that system of parish 
schools, which even this writer ac- 
knowledges to be one of the wisest of 
national measures—an evident foun- 
tainhead of the prosperity of Scot- 
land. No thanks to them; miserable 
fanatics!—ferocious bigots !—worth- 
less and degraded pretenders! for 
did they not dance, in the madness of 
satisfied cruelty, like the witches 
round their cauldron, in a wilder 
abandon than ever disgraced the 
friars of the Inquisition, around the 
gallows of Aikenhead. 

We take the liberty to place Mr. 
Macaulay’s account of this transaction 
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—no doubt a very deplorable one, and 
a stain upon the age—side by side 
with an authority which he quotes, and 
another authority which he does not 
quote, contemporary with the deed ; 

om which comparison our readers 
may judge for themselves what is 
Mr. ulay’s bias, and with what 
skilful touches of colour it is his use 
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Aikenhead petitioned the Privy Coun- 
cil, that if his life could not be spared, 
he might be allowed a short respite 
to’ make his peace with the God 
whom he had offended. Some of the 
councillors were for granting this small 
indulgence ; others thought that it ought 
not to be granted unless the ministers of 
Edinburgh would intercede. It remained 
to be seen how the cle would act. 
That divines should be deaf to the en- 

. treaties of a penitent who asks not for 
pardon, but for.a little more time to re- 
ceive their instructions, and to pray to 
Heaven for the mercy which cannot be 
extended to him on earth, seems almost 
incredible. Yet so it was. The minis- 
ters demanded not only the poor boy’s 
death, but his speedy death, though it 
should be his eternal death. Even from 
their pulpits they cried out for cutting 
him off. 


Aikenhead was hanged between Edin- 
burgh and Leith. He. professed deep 
repentance, and suffered with the Bible 
in his hand. The people of Edinburgh, 
though assuredly not disposed to think 
lightly of his offence, were moved to 
compassion by his youth, by his repent- 
ance, and by the cruel haste,with which 
he was hurried out of the world. It 
seems that there was some apprehension 
of a rescue, fora strong body of fusiliers 
was under arms to support the civil 
cee The preachers, who were the 

y’s murderers, erowded round him at 
the gallows; and while he was struggling 
in the last agony, insulted Heaven with 
prayers more blasphemous than any- 
thing that he had ever uttered. 


What do our readers think of the 
proverbial. accuracy of a story at 
second-hand, when the said story 
comes through the picturesque chan- 
nel of Mr ulay’s fancy! The 
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and wont to improve the natural 
effect of the picture. The lad in 
question, Thomas Aikenhead, has 
been tried. and convicted under an 
old Act of Parliament as a blas- 
phemer. According to this law blas- 
phemy was a capital crime, and his 
execution was resolved upon. 


Wiuiam Lormer, Author of Two Dis- 
courses, published at the time of Atken- 
head's Execution. 


I am sure the ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church used him with an. affec- 
tionate tenderness, and took much pain$ 
with him to bring him to faith and re- 
pentance, and to save his soul: yea, and 
some of the ministers, to my certain 
knowledge, and particularly the late re- 
verend, learned, prudent, peaceable, and 


‘pious Mr. George Meldrum, then minis- 


ter of the Tron’ Church, interceded for 
him with the Government, and solicited 
for his pardon ; and when that eould not 
be obtained, he desired a reprieve for 
him, and I joined with him in it. -This 
was the day before his execution. The 
ChaneeHor was willing to have ted 
him a reprieve, but eould not do it with- 
out the advice of the Privy Council and 
Judges; and to show his willingness, he 
called the Council and Judges, who de- 
bated the matter, and then carried it by 
plurality of votes for his execution, ac- 
cording to the sentence of the Judges. 


“ Postman ” (Mr. Macaulay's authority), 


He walked thither (to the place of 
execution) on foot, between a strong 
guard of fusiliers drawn up in two lines ; 
several ministers assisted him in his last 
moments; and aecording to all human 
appearance, he died with all the marks 
of a true penitent. When he was called 
out of the prison to the City Council- 
house, before going to the place of ex- 
écution, as is usual oh such oceasions, he 
delivered his thoughts at large in a paper 
written by him and signed with his own 
hand, and then requested the ministers 
who were present to pray for him, which 
they did, and afterwards he himself 

rayed, and several times invocated the 
a Trinity, as he did likewise at the 
place of execution, holding all the time 
the Holy Bible in his hand ; and being 
executed, he was buried at the foot of 
the gallows. 


whole of this superstructure of ima- 
gination about the ministers rests 
upon the authority of an “It was 
told” in a private letter. All this 
ground has been already gone over 
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in the clever critique of the Hdin- 
burgh Witness, which is some months 
old, but our contemporary will not 
complain of the repetition of quota- 
tions which may carry to a wider 
audience a vindication like this. 

About these same ministers, wo 
have only to say farther that, after 
inuch_ persuasion,. doubtless, and 
many straggles, they received fully 
into the Church the late episcopal 
clergy of the north, on their recep- 
tion of the Confession of Faith and 
standards of the Presbyterian Church, 
and that the set whieh restored to 
their benefices the sixty Presbyterian 
ministers who survived the persecu- 
tion, made a division of the half- 
year’s stipend between the rightful 
and restored pastor, and the ejected 
curate who had reigned in his stead. 
These are not very bad instances of 
intolerance, yet Mr. Macaulay does 
not mention either of them in chari- 
table deprecation of the wrath he 
has raised against bigots so frightful. 
As for the “ rabbling,” we freely yield 
it to the full use of our historian. A 
man who finds a thief in his house, 
is by no means likely to use great 
politeness in the ejection of the same: 
and the curates of the West, without 
controversy, held this position in the 
opinion of the whole population 
which surrounded them. 

One personage who appears fre- 
quently in this History, but always 
by dark and mysterious glimpses, 
and who receives Mr. Macaulay's 
unqualified approbation, being, be- 
yond the reach of doubt or contro- 
versy, one of William’s most trusted 
and confidential councillors, must 
considerably puzzle those readers 
who are not very well up in the 
history of the period: Who was 
Carstairs? . A Presbyterian minister 
—one of those refugees in Holland 
who were noted for their intem- 
perate zeal; yet withal one of the 
most wise, and the most notable of 
the very few men who were personal 
friends of William of Orange. So 
much we are told; but it is amusing 
to notice the dexterity with which 
Mr. Macaulay refrains from any for- 
mal personal introduction, such as it 
is — ——e habit to give of less 
considerable ie, and how skil- 
fully he keeps the distinguished man 
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out of sight in the very affairs where 
his influence is most naturally and 
most largely exercised. No one 
could suppose from this History that 
Carstairs lived and died an 
but the king’s friend, adviser, an 
lain ; ant no uninformed reader 
could suppose that this was Princi- 
pal Carstairs, the head of the Uni- 
versity, and the leading presbyter of 
the Church, a little later, and at pre- 
sent its constant champion and ad- 
viser. Mr. Macaulay loves the pic- 
turesque, but he does not love it well 
enough to use it to the disadvantage 
of his own personal conclusions; yet 
there are many stories in these 
volumes less noteworthy and far less 
characteristic than the tale which 
relates how Carstairs, with an ex- 
treme and almost audacious boldness, 
intercepted the king’s messenger, 
and recalled the king’s order, when 
William had unwarily sanctioned, in 
the absence of his adviser, the arbi- 
trary imposition of an oath upon the 
Scottish General Assembly. Wil- 
liam not only forgave but confirmed 
this countermanding of his own 
kingly message; but Mr. Macaulay 
does not record this striking inci- 
dent, much as it redounds to the 
credit of his hero; for our historian 
does not choose, as it seems, to iden- 
tify the handful of barbarians who 
represented the Church of Scotland, 
with the wise, courageous, and en- 
lightened Carstairs. 

We have occupied already so much 
space, and found so many Scottish 
matters to dismiss, that it Is scarcely 
just to bring in at the end of a 
national disclaimer the disputed 
points of individual character in his 
more favoured ground of England, 
concerning which Mr. Macaulay is 
at issue with sundry active and 
vigorous champions. The defence . 
of Marlborough has been taken up 
by able hands; but we do not sup- 
pose that the ordinary public, if 
the historian had been but moderate, 
would have cared what he 
said of that renowned yet unloved 
general. But an extreme inveteracy 
of dislike, and that ugly habit of 
calling names, in which Mr. Macaulay - 
is so skilful, raises for the Victim a 
reactionary sympathy. In Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s hands his very virtues tell 
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against him; and the story of his 
faithful and disinterested love—a 
story all the more remarkable if he 
were as avaricious as he is called— 
becomes something to sneer at rather 
than to applaud, though we can well 
imagine what a romantic lustre such 
@ tale would have thrown upon Hali- 
fax or Dorset, had it been within the 
power of the historian to bestow, it 
on his favourites. Mr. Macaulay 
makes an unjust, spiteful, and exag- 
gerated use of the Castlemaine inci- 
dent in the hero’s early history—but 
this is too ugly a story for our hand- 
ling, and we decline to meddle with 
it, either’ for explanation or defence. 
Yet Marlborough was a wonderful 
genius, one of the greatest soldiers of 
our race—he was capable of a disin- 
terested, life-long, and unwavering 
attachment; he was incapable of 
changing his religion, though it 
pleases Mr. Macaulay to sneer at 
such scruples, as finding place in Ais 
breast—and he was very shabbily 
and unhandsomely treated, at the 
very culmination of his fame, by 
monarch and government. These 
facts ought to be enough to give the 
greatest general of his age—perhaps 
the most complete soldier known to 
English history before Wellington— 
a fair hearing and a candid report. 
He has not gained either in the 
volumes of Mr. Macaulay. 

We are not able to profess any 
very overpowering interest in the 
character of William Penn, and it is 
but a languid regard with which 
even his biographer’s laudatory story 
inspires us. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that Mr. Dixon is right—but his 
case is by no means so clear, con- 
vincing, and satisfactory, as he seems 
to suppose it; and even after read- 
ing all that he has to say on the sub- 
ject, we are obliged to confess that 
there is still an uncomfortable haze 
resting upon the name and character 
of the eminent quaker. We do not 
dispute that there was another Penn 
—but the mistake seems to have 
been made by contemporary writers 
as well as Mr, Macaulay, and no one 
appears to have been startled by the 
supposition that William Penn was 
capable of the acts imputed to him. 
The only thing quite satisfactory in 
Mr. Dixon’s defence, is his explana- 
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tion of the puzzling connection be- 
tween the arbitrary king and the 
unreverential subject—a connection 
for which we never could find any 
means of accounting, and which Mr. 
Macaulay certainly does not help 
any one to discover. Penn, as it ap- 
pears, was James’s ward—a very 
natural explanation of at least the be- 
ginning of their singular friendship. 

In all this we do Mr. Macaulay the 
justice to say that. he vindicates his 
own intention of truthfulness by the 
evident frequency with which his 
own narrative refutes his own com- 
ments. It is only when his preju- 
dices seem powerfully moved, as in 
the case of the Church of Scotland, 
that his record of actual events be- 
comes unreliable. He has the eclectic 
gift in a high degree—he knows how 
to omit an explanatory circumstance, 
and how to leap over an unexplain- 
able virtue—but we find so many in- 
stances in which his own summary 
of character is scattered to the winds 
by the successive events he relates, 
that it is only in ,exceptional cases 
that we can say anything against the 
apparent intention of Mr. Wessster. 
These exceptional cases, however, are 
strong in our own country, and touch 
our own honour; and it is really a 
very unworthy occupation for 4 
writer of powers so great and a mind 
so enlightened, to emulate, on real 
ground, and with actual men, the 
visionary calumnies of a Little Dorrit. 
The Scottish faith has made the 
Scottish nation great, virtuous, and 
honoured, and even the arts of ima- 
gination give practical proof that 
this grave shadow has put no blight 
upon them, though it may have 
given a certain direction to their 
efforts. Mr. Macaulay will but 
splinter his lance if he tries it upon 
the shield of adamant which defends 
from every weapon of offence a true 
and pure Religion. Let him think 
better of his own great gift and its 
proper uses—a gift which does not 
appear at its greatest, in the most 
brilliant pictorial effects, or the most 
able darkening of names and reputa- 
tions, whose owners have no longer 
any voice to answer; but which can 
only crown itself with lasting honour 
by a candid interpretation of the en- 
tire and universal Truth, 














